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^ TIT: I 

On the Iftsf. occasion wc cs:amine(l <hc language of the sacred books 
of the Southern Biifldbists» and found that a large portion of the 
words it contains arc pure Sanskrit and the rest arc Sanskrit words 
corrupted or transformed according to certain laws of phonetic decay. 
Then by the law of false analogies the less used and leas known 
declensional and conjugational form have been in many cases brought 
over to the type of those more used in Sanskrit and consequently 
better known. So that in the vocabulary and the grammar the laws of 
growth I traced in the opening lecture are in operatic'^ b^their range 
islimitedi and the dialect is in what may be callecTV^e* first stage of 

departure from Sanskrit. We then examined the langp^ge of the 
_ ^ 

^ Oontinuation of Bombay Wilson Philological Leotures. See No. XLIII, 
Vol, XVI oflfiSS. 
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Inscriptions of A^oka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in 
the same stage of development, and that there existed in those times 
two or three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To¬ 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which exhibit n much 
greater departure from the parent tongue* These are the so-callcd 
Pr/ikrits. For a knowledge of these languages we have not to go 
beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examined. Prakjit 
dhilects possessed a literature and a portion of it has come down to us. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakyit grammar, the most ancient 
of which is Vararuchi*8 Prakritaprakasa. Next comes Hemachandrn, 
a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth century. Ilis work 
on grammar is known by the name of IlaimaDpdkarana, the eighth chap¬ 
ter of which he devotes to the grammar of, the Prakrits. Hcmachan- 
dra*B treatment of these dialects is fuller than Vararnchi^s j and his 
observation was wider. He shows a very intimate knowledge of the 
existing liieraturc of these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or 
Brahmanical. His work and especially the last portion is full of quo¬ 
tations. He must have availed himself of the labours of former 
scholars, since he often mentions Pdrvdchdryas. Hemachandra also 
wrote a Kosha or the saurus of the Dcsi words existing in these languages. 
Vararuchi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls Mahariishtri, 
Saurnseni, MAgadhi, and Paifiachi. The names of the first three 
themselves would show that they were the languages spoken or used 
in the provinces from the names of which they are derived, but doubts 
littve been raised as to their genuineness, which will be hereafter 
considered. The Maharashtri is called the principal Prakrit. For 
instance, Dandin in his KilvyAdarsa says— 

The language prevalent in Maharashtra they regard as the Prakrit 
pre-eminent; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of good literary 
works, and the Setubandha and others are written in it.” 

Vararuchi devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the MahurA- 
shtri, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiarities only of 
the latter dialects and their differences from the Maharashtri are given, 
and in other rejects they are to be considered similar to the first. 
Hemachan^^iyL.^-'fiows the same method ; but he does not mention the 
name MahAi'A^tri and speaks of the dialect only as the Prakrit. 
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These grammariaos and all others who have written on the subject treat 
of the grammar of the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit 
as the original language or Pra&riti and give rules about the various 
phonetical and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit 
to the Prakrit form. The Puli grammarian Kachchayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but as an 
independent language, though it is very probable he knew Sanskrit, 
since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his SQtros greatly 
resemble those in the Kutafitra and even Funini. Vararuchi and 

w 

Hemachandra derive Saurnseni also from the Sanskrit as they do the 
Mahurashtri or the principal Prakrit, but make the ^aurascui the 
Prahrtli or basis of the Magadhi and the Paisfichi. This appears 
to be the tradition; whence it would seem that the older and more 
developed language or the language of respectable people was the 
^auraseni, and the other two were the dialects of border countries 
used by persons in a lower scale of society. They have some of the 
peculiarities of the Snnraseni, and come nearer^ to it than to the 
Mahilrushtru Hemachandra gives the grammar of two more dialects, 
the Chuliku Puisuchi and the Apabhrnihsa, the latter of which was, 
according to Dainlin, the language of Abhiras (cowherds) and others. 
Another grammarian of the name of Trivikrnma gives in his Fril- 
kritiisutravriiti tlic gi’ammar of these six dialects. He lived after 
ITcmachaudra, since he mentions him in the introduction to his 
work, and his book resembles Ucmachandra’s a good deal. There 
is another work by Chandra called Shadbhushuchandrikfi which 
is a meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Lakshmidliara, mentions the same six dialects ; bo that 
the expression Shadbhashu seems to have become proverbial. 

The Mahurashtri derived its importance from its literature. From 
the manner in which Dandiu speaks of that literature it appears to 
have been very extensive and valuable. He himself mentions one 
work, the Setubaudha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa but written 
by one Pravarasena, whose fame/’ Dana says in his Hnrshacharita, 
“reached the other side of the ocean by mtecnaof thp Setu.” I 
find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of eacji*.i2v^a or canto, 
sometimes ^5?^^ (thus in file .DoSamukha- 

vadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some* 
times, far (thus in the Dasa- 

nmkhavadha, the work of Kulidusa, composed by Pravarasena). 
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Some kings of Rasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there 
m nothing to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this 
work. There is n collection of seven hundred song?, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hfila, which is called the 
Snptasati. We have an edition of this in Roman characters by Prof. 
Weber. Another long poem entitled ihe Oaudnvaiihakavya by a poet 
named Vilkpatiraja, who lived at the court of Yasovarmau, king «»f 
Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, was discovered by Dr. 
Buhler about three years ago. AuJ several other works mav turn up 
if diligent soaich is made for them. The Kavjaprakaba contains about 
75 Piakrit vorses quoted to illustrate the rules laid dowu by the 
author, and Sarngadhara ako gives a good many in his Pmldhati. 

The religions books of the Jainasfonn another very evtensive bianeh 
of Pnlkrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of these to 
be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so ns to occu[)y 
a middle position, and calls it Jaum-Mugadhi. But IlemHchandra 
himself, who must have known his religious books well, and was, ns 1 
have observed, a great Piakfil scholar, treats it as llic principal Pra¬ 
krit or Maharashhri, and in his grammar of this lie in several places 
gives forms of words peculiar to his secred language, which after the 
example of his Brahrnanic brothers he calls Aralm Prakrit^. In giv¬ 
ing his first rule about the Magadlu dialect, 'n ;:, that ihe noni. sing, 
of Masc. nouns takes tlie termination q*, he savs;—“As to what the 
lathers have said about the Arsha (works) being composed in the Aidba- 
Magadhi dialect in such woids as these: ‘ the aiicieiit Sutra is com- 
pobedin the Ardha-Magadln dialect/ they have said so in consequence 
of theohbci vance of this rule and not ol those that follow.* Tlius if one 
chooses to cull the sacred language of the Jainus Aidliu-Magadhi on 
uccoimt of this Magadlu peculiarity and a few oiher arcliaibnis, he may 
do so ; and I shall presently have to observe that the great many dialects 
which writers on poetics give differed from each other in such insignifi¬ 
cant partieulars'only, But it is clear that llcmachandra considers the 
distiuclion to be slight, and idcutiftes the dialect wUli the principal 

* I I cf I 

I \ Ho haa ali'O said before, tliafc the 

juloB ho is goiiijt‘to give ovt;u with regard to tho ordinary Piuknt should not 
bo considored uoivoiaal. ^ 

t 
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PrAkrit; and both he and the Jaiiia fnthcra refer it to the class of the 
Prakrits of the grammarians®. 

» ■■ ^ ~ - - J -T -I— _ _l_- • II I. - • 

® Tko only spocifio gi^uncls ono can find in Pi'of. Weber’s book in supiwrt of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are those:—1 * 
That uuinitial ai^, iT, other consonants are dx’opped in the 

MohArAshtH leaving only tho vowel, and preserved or softened in the PAH, while 
in tho J aiua books jj^is substituted for them; i,e., the different stages of phonotio 

corruption in this case ore,the consonants in their original or sof tonod forma, then 
for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That ? is preserved in tho PAIi, and 

clianged everywhere to qr in tho MaliArAshtrl; while in tho Jaina dialect 
initial ^ roinains unchanged esccept in ouclytics. 3. Tlmt tho loc. sing, of 
nouns in ends in or ^ which wo find in the language of the column "in¬ 
scriptions; whilo it is and pri-in the PAIi and in tho Piukfit. Now 
as to tho Hrst, tho ^ is not prior to the elision, but contoir^poj ancons or subso- 

qu( nt to it, being found even in the moJoim vernaculars^^ It was iutrodaced 
simply to facilitate pionunciation , i.c., Itis u strengthened foi-m of tho vowel. 
Thus tho PrAkfit of qf^ foot is qfsj, but in MarAthi wjo have qfq* • so 

Skr.j Pr., II.; Skr., Pr. M., &o. &o. Tho zj occurs 

not only in Jaina books, but evorywhuro in tho GauduvudhukAvya; uud 
Homuchoudra doos tell ns in his shtra remains 

after tho elision of a consonant is pronounced liko a soft q*. With regard to 

tho second, initial q is found unchanged in the Gan^vadhu in a great many 

places. Thus in stanza 2d2 wo havo tho negative partiolo q, in 241 p y qgy for 

in 245 qff for and in 251 qj for qiq. Those instances 1 havo 

found on simply oponing tho Hs. at random; and no great soorch was 
ucoossary. Uemaohaudra also in his sutra following another Of: says 

that tho initial is sometimes changed to q[ ^ sometimes not. As to tho 

third, tho termination may constituio a poculianiy of tho language, but 

it is by no moaiis an index to its higher antiquity, since it occurs in tho 
pronominal locative of tho principal PrAkpt. Thoro are several pecnliaritios 
in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our Giammarian, 
but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to bo my vieV, notwithstanding all that has since been 
published on tho subject. Dr. lloomle, in the introduction to his edition 
of Chant's PrAkritalakslia^a tnakos an elaborate attempt to prove that tho 
dialect tho grammar of which is giveu in tliut book b* move ancient than 
the PrAkfit of Vararnchi and llemochaudro. But it is nOl td> all difficult to boo 
that ho is aJtogothor on a wrong tack. Ho says thoro is notlmig m lloma- 
chandi a corresponding to the rule given by about droppihgtho linal 

vowel of tho first momber of a compound when the initial vowel of tho 
second is followed by a conjunct oonsouaut, in such words us dhanu'^ddhya, 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects principally 
used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular dramatic person 
should speak a partienlar dialect. Sanskrit is assigned to respectable 
men of education, and women in holy orders; ^aurasenl, to respectable 
ladies in their prose speeches, and the Maharushtri or the principal 
Prakrit, in the songs or verses put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also 
assigned to inferior characters; and the Mfigadht and Paisficht to very 
low persons. The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak 
the language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 


deva^indra, &o., whioli lu tha>t Pi'Akpt haveiho forms dhanaddha, devinda^ &g. 
Tins ohaiigo, Itovovor, does ootno under Homachaudra’s rulo 1. 84, which 
})rovidoa for tho ghortuning of a long vowel whe^n followed by a conjunct con¬ 
sonant. Tho short vowels oorrosponding to x( and ag aro ^ and ^. and 

among tho instanoos givon by Hemaohandra, we havo narindo for narendra, 
aliaruitha for adharoskthHf NUuppala for NUotpalat &o. Dr. lloornlo thinks tho 
changes of i to short e and of u to short o aro lator PrAkfit ohangos. But ho 
will find many instanoos of them in tho FAlii which oortaialy is an older dialect 
than any Jaina PrAkfit. They aro, ho says, unknown to Chanda. Chanda’s 
work is a very moagro production, in which very little ondonvour is mado to 
classify facts; and thus he must bo suppoaod to include tlieso ohangos under his 
very general rule that one vowel fakes the place of another vowel (II. 4). The 
instanco giiyltaii incidontly given by him in oounoction with another rule does 
not show that in his PrAkfib the form genha did not uxist, much loss that tho 
change of t to 6 was unknown. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoornlo says 
there aro fivo iwintsiu whicli tho “older PrAkrif' of Chanda, as he calls it, differs 
from iho PrAkpit of Yaramchi and ITumachandra. Ono of those is "tho 
lirusorvation of tho dental n ia ovory oaso.” For this statomont tho Doctor 
quotes tho authority of a sutra iii which wo aro told by Ghanrja that 3: and ^ 

do not osist in tho PrAkpit, as compared with another vorsion of that sfitra 
which says that and ^ do not exist (11.14). This last version no doubt 
provides for tho change of qr^in all cases; but the other which donioa tho nou- 
oxlaionoo at ollirnia tho oxistenco of ^ cannot moan that it exists or is un¬ 
changed in all COSOS. Tho denial of non-oxistonco or affirmation of oxistenco 
only provos its oxistouoo or romaiuiug unohaugod in aoinc oasoa. Besidos wo 
havo a spooifio rule whore wo aro told that a lobtor of tho ^ class takes tho 

plaoo of tho bornespbuding loiter of tho f^olass (111.'^ 18), thus providkig for iho 
change of w to or;.^nd the instanco givon is for Bat this rulo tho 

Doctor thinks holds good in oxooptionol oasos, for whioh however thoro ia no 
authority v^hatover, and bo gives nouo. Again, ho says that his statement is 
proved by the aliiform spoiling of the FrAkrit oyauiples with n in Mss A unil 
fi which ttocurding to him, contain tho older version of the work. I however, 
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Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author of the 
Sahityadarpana assigns Magadht to the attendants in the royal seraglio, 
Ardhamrigadhi to footmen, royal children, and merchants, Pr&chya 
to the Viduahaka and others, Avantikl to sharpers, warriors, and 
clever men of the world, PakshiiiatyA to gamblers, ^Akart to ^akarns^ 
Sakas, and others, Bahliku to celestial persons, Druvi^ to Dravidas 
and others, Abhiri to cowherds, Chundaliki to outcastes, Abhirt 
and Tabari, also to those who live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PnisAchi to dealers in charcoal. Handmaids, if they do not belong 
to a very low class, should speak Sauraseid. Some of the modern 

find tliat tho spelling in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows 
nniformly, with one or two exceptions, in which wo mnst supposo a mistake^ 
the riilo hud down by Hcmachitndra, viz,, that initial n is optionally changed to 
a, while medial n is nocossarily so changed. Tho instancoa are :-^all tho caso- 
iorminations which aro to bo traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n in 
thorn, such as off^ fof, and of^ iTPr®Tf rfipiraTf (1- Its), 

A. (I. 21), (1.24) for ^r^f, !•). 

(11 16), ixqrjf for ipTSf^ (11.21), for (II. 24), ^of for (III, 

for iJioitfij (III. 15), and ^aiof for (III. 80). Tho Booond point is 

“tho preservation of tho medial single surd nnaspirato consonants with tho 
only ovoc[»tion of A?.’* Tliia simply morms tho prosorvation of ch, t, and p which 
acoording to tho other grammarians aro generalhj dropped. Chanda agrees 
with those in drxrpping not only k, but g, j, and d. Whether therefore the pre¬ 
servation of chf f, andp, supposing that Chan^ really allows it, marks off his 
FrAkrit as older than that of lloinachandra or Varanichi is more than 
qnostionablo. But, os a matter of fact in IH. 12, he (loos provide for 
their change to d, and b; and the change of t to d is a Saurosont, i,e*, a 
local change, and does not indicate priority of time. Besides, oven tho dropping 
of these cousonautsmust have boon contomplatod by him. For in the instances 
given in the book, they are dropped in all tho manuscripts used by Ur, lloornle, 
even in A and B, which according to him contain the older version. Thus wo 
Jmvo for (1.12), *nR3Tt-^ of *of WR: ^ lof 

(I. 23 and evorywhoro else), for ffPTfl: (H- !•)> for 

f{%fnT (H- 3-)i for §f«T for (ff- 4). ^ for 

(11.4), tpT for for for 5^ (ff ®)»*1^? for 

for qi^. (II. 10), or ^qR for (rR-?rPl, (II-'lI)i *T?-l for qr^t, 

7 ^^^ for 7 ^: (11. 17), &o. & 0 . It is very much to bo rogrott’ed that the Dootor 

^onld in all these oases have sot aside tho readings of his manusoripta 
and inventod his own with the w, and ij standing in the words, 
instead of being dropped. This invention or restoration, as he o&lls it, 
is based on a singular infoi^noo that ho dodnoes from a singlo word. 
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grftimnariatis also mcntron ns large a number of dialects. But whether 
these were actually used by writers of dramntic plays in accordance with 
the niles of the Hhetoricianp, or if they did, what constituted the exact 
diflpprcncc between these rarious languages, it is impossible to determine 
so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. Still in 
those cases in which we have the assiatance of the older Prakrit gram- 
msrinns, the characteristics of each can be made out with fulness end 
certainty. To illustrate his rules about the Mitgadhi, Ilemachandra 
quotes from the speeches of the fisbernian and the two policemen in 
SakuntftIA, of the Kshapanaka from the Mudrkakshnsa, and Rudhira- 
priyH from the Vcnisaihhara, The points in which the MagadhJ chiefly 
differs from the principal Prakrit and Sanrnsent arc these :—t and^ of 
these are changed to 5 and ?[; ^ and >5 of Sanskrit to and ff to 
and h; is not assimilated as in from STfSTrVMY; the nom. sing, of 

masc. nouns ends in qf instead of3?f, which is the Prakfit ending; the gen. 


l^rf given as a Prflkfit word in tho book. Ho says it must originally 
havo boon but tho copyist, not knowing of snob a word being in tho 

lator Prfikrit which ho know, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accord- 
ingly If, therefore, was tho Prakrit word in this case, it "mnst havo 
been so in all those coson in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoornle 
makoB it tliroughout. Bnt it did not strike him that if tho copyist 
know PrAkfit enough to boo tliat was not a PrAkpit word, ho mnst havo 


seen that also was wot a PrAkfit word; and could not havo given it os such. 


Now the reason why tboso consonants woro not admitted by Chanda according 

to tho mannscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only among 
those that are softened mnst bo that all ihoso rules are only general and 
not universal, and there were as many instances of softening as of dropping. 
Besides, I havo already said that Chanda’s work is porfiinotory, and does 
not show accuracy of observation and statement. Tho third point is tho 
preservation of the medial single sard aspirate oonsonanta with the only ex¬ 
ception of It A; t.o., are preserved. But III. 11 provides for tho 


change of ihoso to and if wo look to tho sense of the shtra and also 
to some of tho instanoes that ore given. The change of to 1 ^, is a Sauia- 
sent peculiarity.' Of the two remaining points one is tho ^section of ^ 
to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, about which I havo 
already spoken, and tho other is unimportant. 

There ii^ thoroforo* no question that tho PrAkjit, a meagre grammar of 
which ia given in tho work edited by Dr. Hoemle, is not older than llcma- 
ohaudra’s.—( 188 ?). 
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9mg« of masc.and neut. nouna optionally in arff as and the form 

of the nom. sing, of the first personal pron oun is fit. If ^ tipply 
the test furnished by these rules to the several dialects used by the 
characters in the Mrichchhakatika as it is in the existing editions, 
which play contains a large variety of characters, and consequently of 
speech, we shall find that the language of the ChiindAlas, the ^a!:Ara, 
his servant Sthavaraka, and even Kumbhtraka and VardhamAnska, is 
MugadhI, though the rules about and ? are scarcely observed. 

There is hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
SAhityadarpana would lead us to expect his Ch&ndAliktl and Sakart 
respectively, in the first two cases, and Ardhamagadhi in the last three. 
As before observed, some admixture of Migadhi characteristics con¬ 
stitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are instances of the use 
of the Ardhamagadhi, as Lassen remarks, in the Prabodhachandro.. 
daya. The dialect used by MAthura, the keeper of the gambling-house 
in the Mrichchhakabika, is somewhat different. In his speeches, we some¬ 
times find ^ and ^ used for ^ and and sometimes not The nom. 
oing. ends in as in the Maharushtri or Sauraseni, in some cases 
in others it ends in 7 as in the MAgadb!, and sometimes in 3* as in the 
Apabhraihaa; and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in arff as in the 
MSgadhi. If the text is to be depended on, the DilkshinAtyA which 
ViavanAtha* attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist and 
were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other in unim¬ 
portant particulars, and that most of them belonged to the Magadhf 
species, since the Mss. have confounded them with the Magadhi of 
the grammarians. Hence we are justified in taking the real number 
of Prakrit dialects used for literary purposes to be six, viz., those men¬ 
tioned by Hemachandra, Trivikrama, and Lakshraidhara, 


* Another gambler without a name is introdaced in the same Boene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is D&kshinAtyA and Mllthura’s, Arantikl. 
Very few speeches, however, are given to tho former, and it is not possible to 
come to any definite oonclnsion from them | but so far as they go there is hardly 
any difference between bis dialect and that of Mfithnra. The Professor is led 
to attribute two langnoges to gamblers by the annotator on the Sfthityadarpana 
whom he quotes, and who explains by Bat if the word is to be so 

nnderstood, in the next line is not wanted, and neither nor 

For, supposing the warriors and clever worldly men were .gamblers, 

gambling was not oonfined to them; whence there is no reason to mention them 
in particular. 
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Da^^in mentions a work of the name of BrihatkathS written in the 
langnage of the ghosts> i,e., in the Pais&chi. Dr. Biihler has recently 
obtained a trace of the work, end arrangements have been made for 
getting it copied.’ It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of the name 
of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the i§suni> 
senl which ranks next to it in literary importance, but as the model of 
the infm-ior dialects and as the language used by the higher class of 
FrUkrit-speaking dramatic persons in their pt'ose-spceches is more im> 
portant than the other, here, as before, I will place a specimen oT 
each before you 

61. i 

•t f*W[3T] *T?T?17rT> II 

€3. ^ fN=gtTf ^ fw \ 

^ arfr^TTirr r^®r%T ii 

09. 5tfhTf5TSTfsT]f%?T[3T]5ft^3^T|^[5Tr]^5rfN^[5T]*lf^ 
‘Sanskrit:— 

61. Rrtnhr 1 

^ % *lgH>?g T= II 

63. f I, 

si»r5tm:»mT’cRni!rf% ^«tt ii 

67, » 

99. »Tft?r i 

»Tft5TPT! ii 

61* Victorious are the great poets who, establishing tKeir great¬ 
ness hy their own.words, do obtain praise only.” 

63. “ Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity.** 

67. Even a small degree of Lakshmr when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, b^4 the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an ipispeakable 
mockery.** 

9 

^ So Dr, Buhlor told me at tUo timo; and on a subsequent occasion I mysolf 
thought 1 had femnd a trace of the work. Cab up to this time all oar search 
has proved fnuUoss. (1887). 
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99. “There lives n king named Yafiovarman who delights Indra by 
removing all the distresses of the world and whose virtues have reached 
the ends of the quarters.” 

‘ ^auraseni: 

m 

1 ?sT*nTlTjpif*r i ^ 4r5w(lt"r Pnr- 

am Pi 

f% ST IT? i^sTSrT ?r 5T*T >7 HT 

wm'rK i 

Sanskrit: 

gFrv » TS^^t ^» T I I ?^3[5r: arf^rNl^sr Pn?- 

ST I sEr% %«r,f5r^rT*i^ i 

n Ryn t r tt f^- 

“ What I thou has obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do not 
catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed by the 
flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like a ripened 
lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. Moreover, with thy 
hands clasped and plttccd over thy head, do at my request, humbly 
say to that person, ‘ Unfortunate as I am, J have not feaste my eyes 
long, by looking freely at the moon of thy face which rivals the blown 
lotus in beauty.^” 

In the Ms. of the Gandavadha, from which the first extract is given, 
QT a-ud sir preceded by ^ and f are marked as ^ and In Mss. 
of other works the does not appear; but there can be no question 
that it represents the later pronunciation correctly, since as already re¬ 
marked in a note this ^ is observed in some of the modern vernaculars. 
But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened ^ or ^ and not like 
the heavy semi-vowel that 1 mentioned in my observations on the Pali. 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in ,the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exjseptions, such as 
may be attributed to-the circumstances and vodal peculiarities of 
a foreign race. But in the Pr&krits the usual processes of corruption 
have a wider range of operation ; though even ht^re we shall, as we 
proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a good deal to an cthnolog^al 
cause. And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we^havc 
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noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that the Prilkrits also ex¬ 
hibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel ^'is changed 
to a? as insrST, ?r^, *W, &c. for Ac ; to fas in 

&c., for f&Ci ^ to ^ as in Ac.,. 

for ffMt, trr|V, 1 ^, &c. When standing alone it is more often changed 
to ft than in Pali; as in ft;^ and for and ; 

R*T or ai^r, or T3T, Ac., foriipT) Ac>> while the Pali forms of 
tliese words arc and 7 :^. The diphthongs ^ and sj)’ 

are as in P^li changed to f and sft, as ‘ in Ac., 

for tfr^T^, Ac.; and in qfrjt, SFT?^, Ac., for 

Sill 2 ^', Ac.; but in a good many instances they are 

dissolved into their elements aff end XR’, as in 
Ac., for Vtf, Iftf, ?%t, Ac., and «nt, i^raw?, »T^, Ac„ for 

&c. This change resembles the dissolution of 
conjunct consonants into the different members, and like it is due to 
a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In ^ and 9 ^ the first 
element or Sf is rapidly pronounced, and the temporal value assigned 
to it by the authors of the Pratisfikhyas is, you will remember, half a 
mfttrA, while in the Prakrit transformations it is one mutr&. The 
long vowels are as in Pali shortened when followed by double 
consonants; and there is the same or even stronger evidence of the 
existence of short X[ and aft* In Pali short f and 7 followed by a 
conjunct are in certain cases changed to 7 and aft, and from 
that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a great many m 6 re 
cases when so followed, shorty is optionally interchangeable with q*, 
and short H* is necessarily replaced by aft, as in or or 

PTfTor %fr, &c., and Ac., for Rpt, Rrff, 

Kf, Ac. In several cases 7 not followed by a conjunct 

is optionally changed to as in ft's?"!! or%aT«Tr for ^Wfor 
for^’f^, Ac. The if in these words must for some reason that we will 
hereafter consider have been pronounced short and hence interchange- 
abTe with f. Sometimes the consonant following an if or US' is 
doubled, as in ^wf, ^fh?r, wNw, Ac., for 
Ac., which could'only be because those vowels were pronounced short, 
and the loss of 'quantity thus occasioned made up fo^ by rendering the 
pronundatioD heavy and forcible. In other cues the If was so pro- 
noaneed by some and not by others ; and so we have qiir or qaf for 
If^i %airr or ^iiT for ^itT, Ac. The syllables STir and aftr are -changed 
to % and all oftener than in Puli, the Sfic of the causative and the 
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tenth clnss becoming q* necessarily throughout, as in 
for EFRaiRr, fRRlTH, WHUiRt &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ^ as in the P^i, but in the MagadhA 
dialect to f|;; as ior ’ErTTET) 3^^, &c. These dialects do not 

possess the cerebral a, and therefore we have «^in the place of the PAli 
6I[, and in some cases the original Sanskrit as in H9rsT> for 

the Paii ?TgE|ir» *nw, and Sanskrit ?rfr»r, ^nr?, nTf^, &c., ^ or 
HIT) or orr^ for the Ptili^.STT^I «&c. and ;f)T for the PAli 

Sec. There are a good manj^ more examples of the change 
of dentals to cerebrals than in the Puli, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring or without it. The ^ and ^ which correspond to and 
s^are in most cases softened to ^and i[[. Thus we have for the 
Pali q^, as in q^, q^?J^, for qf^T^TC, &c., and qqi^, qq«T, 

for q^, qqq, f^>fRTqr; or or qrq, or q»T 

for qhqr, qwT, ftc-j qqq (Pali qyq), for qqq, 

sfiqqt &c. In Pali the dental nasal q, is changed to 
in but a few instances; but here it is so changed throughout, neces' 
sarily when uuinitiai, and optionally when at the beginning of a 
word ; as qpW, qW, qsPT, for sqqqr, qq^Ti qqq, &C., and "PC or !fC, 
"rf or q^, "lx or for qr. qflT, qqfrT. &c. The opposite process is 
however observable in the Paisachi dialect, where not only have we 
no instances of this change but even the original Sanskrit "Cis changed 
to as in ijq, qq, for q«T, &c. The conjunct consonants are 
transformed in the Prakrits in the same way as in the Pali. lu the 
former however, ^and ^are changed to oq and not to as in the 
latter, as in "rTT, 5r>q, for irpT, &c. To be 

thus corrupted, ^ must in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as 
if it were composed of ^and q,- and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound ofqpprevailed over it and the whole 
became as in ^TPr or qpT, q®T5T or qsqoq, q"fhw or q^fWT, for 
ITPTj qqhjTj in the PaisAcht and the Magadhi however, the 
PAli transformation is retained; as in qcsqqtr, «tfqq^, 

for trUT, qFqqrr. «lf^Tq*=5. &c. The conjunct ^ is sometimes 

changed to sq corresponding to the cq of the older dialect* (tnd it to 
in which case the heavy ndda of q is transferred to the sir which 
takes the place of q as in the change of <>q to In PAli the con¬ 
sonants of only interchange places; i.e. it becomes 'Ci^. From 
this and from the change of the initial uncombined q to q, it appears 
that very often tlie Sanskrit q, was pronounced heavily when the 
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Pr&krits arose. The ^auraseui and the dialects allied with it hare, 
however, both the Pali and the PrAkrit corruptions of ^ 

A dental forming a conjunct with a follovring ^ is in a few cases 
changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in for 

for for for Prfpfi for w;|r, fW for 

^^9 for for &c. This seems to arise from 

the fact that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its distinc¬ 
tive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with those con¬ 
taining a dental and which, you wdl remember, are changed 
to a double palatal. In PMi the ^ is retained hi these instances, and 
the 5 [ and are changed to f and according to the general rules, 
and the of jwft becomes q Besides the conjuncts disjoined in Pali 

by the iuterposition of a vowel, we have and w also so treated in 
the Prakrit, sometimes optionally and sometimes necessarily. Thus 
STHR? becomes or 5Tnf?r, (P. srr^); 

or (p. or^, (p. ^«Rr*rd, 

(P. T<T«n^); 5T»r^, ( P. 3TITW ). 

Uaving noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the Pali, 
we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. Most of 
these were due to the continuous operation of processes which come 
into play iu a living language. The Pali exhibits but few in- 
stauces of these processes. The changes observable in it are mostly to 
be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the men who spoke it. 
At the time when the language received the iorm in which we now 
find it, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was still distinct^ 
the Pali had not lived an independent life detached from its 
mother for a long time. But with the Prakrits the case is different. 
They show a great many more instances of the usual processes, 
and consequently a much greater departure from the parent tongue. 
We will begin by noticing what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels f and ^ arc softened, as we have seen, to short and 
afi' before conjuncts* These latter sounds are, as indicated in the last 
lecture, more open than the former; that is, do not require the tongue 
to be raised so high, as in the case of f and 9 '.' They are therefore softer. 
But since the change principally takes place before ddubles, it may, 
1 believe, be traced to their influence, as 1 have already observed. In 
that case this would be an instance of assimilation. But the change of 
long ^ and ^ to long 7 and aft is due to softening alone; as in 
for 8 TI^ for wftr, ij|T 8 T for for and 
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1?^ fot for ^ for «ft^, < 1 *41 for for 

^«#C, VlT for ^|rn, and for jrf^. In the same way, f and 
® are in rare cases softened to »r, as ih ?<i5fr for <r#g*r for 

and for s? requires no movement of the 

tongue or Kps, while f and ^ do. It is therefore softer than those 
two vowels. Both these changes contradict another principle to be 
hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and they must 
therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. The manner in 
which m is softened has been ‘ already detailed. 

The semivowel is often softened to if, as in ftiPT for c^nRT, 
for for grafts' for -aftsTT or &c. 

Here the effort necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer to the 
palate is economized, while Jthe position of the organs in other respects 
is the same. The tq' of the conjunct t4 is sometimes softened in this 
way to I* and sometimes to qstr. In the former case the resulting q 
is transferred to the previous syllable and forms q with the ar con¬ 
tained in it; as in for stsSt for aTrv4, for 

for &c. Similarly q* is changed to 7 as in 

for for f^rar^. rnTHT for for ^ for &c. 

The sards are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of those 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the former. 
For sonants such ns it.< f • &c., are pronounced by means of nnda, 

or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis is in its natural 
condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds cq, B, Cf, &c. are 
uttered by sending forth simple breath or Misa, to produce which it 
is necessary to stretch the glottis. This effort is saved by changing 
the surds to sonants. Thus sr is changed to Sf as in gorar for 
and^T^ST forqj^qT; in ?rJ, «nr. and gr, for qr, and 

qq, and in for qfH and the other instances given above ; to os 
in gq, qrar, qr>IT, «n^ TI. for war, qrr, wrww, ^rssK, and qW; and W 
and «T to q and ^ as in ^ for tfw, WTT for WpiT &c. (in Saur.) The 
cerebral and resulting from the original dentals ^ and ir are also 
similarly softened to f and q as in in% for (qf|- in PAli), 
for q^, q^rar for ftpftqqr, fTSt for q^irqqfi’, Wfa? for &c-, 

and for for qTtpft, *1^ for qvpt Ac. The sonant 

answering to w is ¥ but this is further softened to w, as in qrqfW, 
wqq. &c„ for ^q, qrqm, fr^rq. qq/?f, Ac. 

An original 3^ is softened to in which case there is a having of 
two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronunciation of 
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being avoided we have This sound is similar to in the fact 
that the breath before the break of the contact or close approach is 
allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is more difficult 
or harder because its position being higher up, the tongue has to be 
raised higher than in pronouncing n the position of which is near the 
root of the upper teeth. This additional exertion is saved by proceed-* 
ing from f, at once to tf. We have thus iffW, qfhvf, 

!IW. for SIFT» ?nnr, jr, smft. ‘&c, in the Pali, 

however, you will remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits 
also, the cerebral character of the letter was preserved and we have 
instead of 15 , Sometimes ^ is softened to 5 * only. The position of 
this is lower than that of ^ and the contact is incomplete. It is 
therefore softer than ^ but harder th^n 55 . This last sound is 
produced lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and 
the breath is allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue; 
while in uttering if the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, 
and the breath is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally 
to be met with in the case of the ^ resulting from an original f in such 
words as ifIH?. 4c., for inRTi 4c., the 

^ of which must first have become In and for 

tffq. and wc have instances of an original q passing into ^ 

An original ^ is changed to w which, as just observed, is softer than 
as in T^rw, &c., for qftjr. 

&c. When the 5 ' forming the first member of « conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak, or is itself 
capable of becoming the whole conjunct becomes a^; as be¬ 

comes «TWff'’^5 "nTW, TffPT; srnf. «Tlff or sflw; *r^, HFJ, &c. The 
sibilant which is the only one we have in the Mahurasbtn and 
6 aurasent, is sometimes softened to f that is, the simple heavy breath 
somewhat compressed at the dental position is made uncompressed 
heavy vocal jound; asin^^, WTW. &c., for ftw, 

•inrpT. frnr, <fec. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the dropping 
away of single uninitial consonants. Thus fi is dropped, as in 

for &c.; si^as in forsT»r,*nTT, 

^nre, &c ; ^ as in for &C.; Nfas in 

»nT . for tnrr. &c.; ^ as in f^siTT, HWarif. *r«T, 
for f^ 'HPT, Jnirri%, am, &C.; ^ as in, ifsm. ’IW, Hfam, for Hfsr, Hnr, 
^.followfid by any vowel except sr* as in for 
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&c,,^ as in ^TTTr» 'TS?®r, for i^R, &c., f as in 

3ff8T, ftsR, for sHw, &c. The vowel a? or wrr that remaiiiB after 
the elision is when preceded by ST or 9?r pronouucedlike a light 
We find it written in Mss. also, as in fl m ra O , JHIT, &c. In the 
same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, except in the case 
of the palatals and of 17, the ^ or the heavy ndda or vocal sound being 
alone preserved. Thus we have for (^, &c., 

HR, for H^l, HR, &o.: HR, ^"T, HRT, for HRT, 

HffUT, &c.; Rf. for jrfSR, &c.; WR, ^ g r ri, ^Rr, for 

HiTH, ^"HTR, WtHT, <fec. The range of the operation of these processes 
is very wide; and the number of words transformed in accordance with 
them is very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about softening, 
viz, economy of exertion. But in a growing language which knows of 
no accidents in the course of its history, there is another principle which 
counteracts this, viz., the necessity of pronouncing words in a manner 
to be understood by others. Hence n wholesale elision is impossible ; 
and the natural course is to soften sounds away, until finally they 
arc elided. This of course must be a very slow process. But in the 
Prakrit, and especially the Maharashlrl, we do not find it to be slow. 
Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes one 
vary forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too rcgolar, systematic, 
and far-rcaching, to have been the product of a long course of softening. 
In fact, because it is so systematic and general, some writers have 
doubted whether the Prakrits were genuine dialects, and have expressed 
their belief that they are the creation of Pandits. But we shall find that 
the modern vernaculars retain the words shorn of their elements by 
the Prakrits in this way; and that these latter dialects were the 
immediate parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If 
this general mutilation of words was brought about by a natural 
decay, we must suppose the process to have gone on for a great 
many centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended 
to the modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Pra¬ 
krits arose, about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Pnlkrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prfikrit vocables, though we may have 
re-arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries have not 
been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements by the action 
of natural causes, the process by which Sanskrit words were muti- 

3 
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lated and becfltne Prakrit must, if it was natural and ordinary, hare 
been in operation for a considerably longer period, a supposition 
which appears extremely improbable. And it is questionable whether 
a language which has not been exposed to accidents in the course 
of its history suffers so much, even after the lapse of any conceivable 
time. The Teutonic languages, though they have been going through 
an independent course of development since the period when the an¬ 
cestors of the modern English and Germans separated from the ances¬ 
tors of the Hindus in prc-historic ages, have preserved the elements of 
old Aryan vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have trans* 
formed the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. 
The English words father^ mother^ brother^ footy and others, have nil 
the elements of the old »rr^, *^Dd others; while tlie 

Prakrit or iTT3?r, HTf or im, or and and 
the modern vernacular f^r^, jtit, ffT, and or qpi have 

lost all except the first consonantal sound. The elision of consonants 
on a large scale in the Prftkrits is therefore to be accounted for in another 
way than by attributing it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit 
words must be taken to represent the pronunciation of the correspond¬ 
ing Sanskrit words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the 
people of that race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds, 
and in this respect they were in the condition of children making their 
first attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
^unds and assimilated conjunct consonants as these do. When n 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more civilized 
person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds composing 
a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not acquired the 
habit of doing so. The first letter only makes a strong impression 
on his car, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and ns to the rest, h8 
realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, but his tongue being 
untrained, the peculiar movements necessary for uttering the conso^ 
nantal sounds he cannot go through, and avoids. In going over 
the Fdli wc had to attribute the assimilation of conjuncts and other 
peculiarities observable in that dialect to such a cause ; and now the 
elision in the Prakrits that we have been coosidering^ust, I believe, 
be accounted foir in the same way. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is as¬ 
similation. W« have already discussed the assimilation of the mem¬ 
bers of a conjunct and of the diphthongal sounds 7 will 
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now consider the application <)f the process to the different syllables 
composing a word. The ST of the second syllable of end 

fFTT, is cbati^d to f, because the vo^vel in the first is f or the 
of being changed to f; and we have and Simi- 

larlji the 3 T of and and the f of are changed to f ^ 7, and 
7 through the influence of the following and and the forms 
are and SometimeSi when a member of a con¬ 

junct is changed to a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and 
brings it over to its own position, as in for for 

for iTTVTi &c. A.n original palatal also produces similar 
effect, 08 in or iRf for In the words Wfir for 1^, 

for Ttr* and for si^arRf, the adjoining vowel is changed to 9* to 
make it go easily with the labial 9. You will observe that it is ar that 
yields BO readily to the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pro¬ 
nouncing it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded by 
letting off ndda or intonated breath, without offering any obstruction to 
it; and this current gives rise to the different vowels when it is obstructed 
iu various degrees by various movements of the tongue and the lips 5 
so that if the organic position of the previous consonant remains a 
little longer, or if the following is begun a little earlier, the a? current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an aspirated 
mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel or a consonant; 
that is the heavy breath that is necessary for the utterance of the 
aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. Thus be- 

comes ; <nT^r, and 

PTf^Pfr, in which instances gp, 5 and » are changed to ig[, ij-, and 
«T. In other cases the heavy breath is transferred to an adjoining vowel 
which becomes 5; ns in qrfwf for for for 

for for in wliicli cases by the dropping 

of the mute we should have, but for this heavy breath, qr fis T, 

N'Srwftf ffnf. and »toT. The words and become TTSTT and 
^srr, the ^ resulting from the transference of the heavy breath being 
softened to * 

Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. • The .vowels are 
open sounds and the consonants close. These being used together, the 
openness of the former has a tendency to diminish to jtssimilatc them to 
the latter, and the closeness of the latter has a similar tendenay to yield 
to the openness of the former. This latter change involves economy and 
is the same as softening; Wuiid w for instance become more and more like 
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vowels when they arc changed to ^ and ?[, and thence to w and w,; while 
the latter ultimately docs become the vowel 7. But the former does not 
involve softening in itself but rather hardening, since If or f, and or 
iTi to which is sometimes changed, occasion motions of the tongne 
and the lips which the latter does not. But in this change there is an 
ease of pronunciation such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately 
after one closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make 
a shorter opening for it such as f and 3’ require before another closing, 
than a longer one such as the pronunciation of 7 and af)’ requires, 
or a complete one such as is necessary for af. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into If and f, or nff and But 
whether the shorter opening is to be mndo at the middle of the palate 
or at the lips, that is, whether nr is to be changed to if and f, or sifr 
and 7 depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some are accustomed 
to open their lips and round them, others not. Similarly, whether the 
opening shall be the least possible or a little more, that is, whether 3T 
is to be changed to If and afl first, and then to f, or <7, or at once 
to f or S’ depends upon habit. And the ease of pronunciation involved 
in this kind of assimilation is also relative. Some people may feel 
the muscular effort required for f and 7 to be more intolerable than 
the wider or complete opening, and prefer if and or even af, as in the 
instances given under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some 
of the modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change ar to f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in for qfr, for wfy of 

for and for ; and to ^ in for 

npjqr, ifcir for snr, t^iir for sstT. &c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is .dissimilation. When the 
same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be burden¬ 
some, and hence a dissimilar vowel 'is substituted for it in one of the 
two. We have thus for for 3?^ for 

iT^ and JR?:, for 3^, 5^ and 3^, for 

for or for for for?^- 

*11^. WTF for *TWti for and for The words 

and-fR^-for 

stances of the same law, though another syllable intervenes between 
the two containing the same vowel. Instances of this process must 
necessarily be few, since there are not many words containing the same 
vowel in successive syllables. But wc have got so many l>ere, that the 
Bubstitution of a dissimilar vowel in such cases may be considered a 


And must also considered as in* 
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general characteristic of the Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these 

instances, ar is substituted forf throughout, and for ^ mostly; so that 
these may also be considered as instances in which the most open sound 
ST was preferred by the Prakrit speakers to X or i*, as involving less 
exertion* 

Thefirst s? of JrRfqf, ^Tf^, &c., is lengthened 

optionally; and we haveTTrN^ or^f^, qif^or 

&c. On the other hand, the STT of 7 ^, 7 m, 

&c. is optionally shortened; and these 
words become WSTT-TTST?, 

The Vof BT?StSir, 

&c., is necessarily shortened, and we have Trf^ST, STf^ST, f^TTTt 
^rf^» 5 f®T* Chdnges of this nature seem to be due to some 

kind of accent with which the words must Ime been pronounced* 
When one of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal 
weight of that word gravitates towards that syllabic. It is sounded 
with greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are ai)t to cause a 
wider opening between the organs of speech than is necessary. Ilcnce 
the less open vowels ar, f, and ^ have a tendency to become more open, 
i.e.y otT; ^1 H-nd a|r. Similarly the force and the jerk tend to prolong the 
time occupied by the utterance of the vowel, that is, to Icngtlien it. And 
long vowels occurring, in the unaccented syllables often become short, 
since they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing Xif^qT "as 
pronounced with the accent on ST,that would be a reason wJiy the should 
become S|T the course of time ; and if " as pronounced with the 
accent on we can understand why the fft should become short. 
But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding the 
labours of the grammarians, is little understood. Ilow words were 
actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. If the wlatta 
was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the above words on syllables 
by being on which it could not have operated in the maimer indicated 
above* The supposition that the svariia was the acute accent fails 
equally. But perhaps the old accents went out of use very early, and 
others took up their place* Whatever may have been the case, the 
changeswe have been considering seem to have risen Arom an accent of 
some sort* The^r of^fsfi, and%^ is optionally changed 

to f; for supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully exerted if 
the mouth had to be previously opened wide for sounding q*. It is 
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thus reduced to the close vowel f; and so wc have 

and Ptifri. The dropping of initial vowels as in for and airi 

for aTrTT^ must also be traced to those vowels being unaccented. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange of 
consonants- The word becomes go^fj while regularly it ought to be 
^ and thus interchange places. Similarly, is transformed 

to WTfft to to to BTPrnr, ^ 

tof5 (?3yf also being used), to &c. In the case of 

for wc have an interchange of vowels, for the ^ resulting 
from i|t is transferred to V and its 7 to In ordinary life we often 
find that a man speaking hastily makes the souuds of a word thus 
interchange places. When several people happen to do so in the 
case of particular words, the new transformations come in the course 
of time to be regarded as the true words and acquire a recognized posi¬ 
tion. 

The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its class, as in 
;fhr for sfhT, BTf*r?y for for 

for nnd^f*r®rfor These are optional changes; the forms of 
the words with 7 or ? instead of H also existing. Though the change 
involves softening, since a portion of the breath is sent through the 
nose and the force of the contact weakened, it must be attributed to 
a tendency to speak through the nose. Similarly, they introduced an 
anuBvdra into words which did not originally contain it; where also the 
breath was discharged through the month as well ns the nose. In 
this manner, ^ became 

fte, ftfsT, *ir5ik, trrg. 

arr &c. The last syllable of the absolutive termination gjor and of the 
case endings (pr and is also sometimes nasalized, as in or 

for and or "T and or ^ for and On the 

other hand, the existing anusvdra of a few words is dropped probably 
from a feeling that its existence in those words was due to a mistake 
and from a desire to correct it. Thus wc have ifra' or for iJW, 
flBTW or Jirar for trrg or 'tS for «TTg, or for npft, and 
^ or ^ as the termination of the gen. pi. The letter is iu a few 
cases optionally, sometimes necessarily, transformed into % as in >Tf^ 
or "I'ji'TO or ^ or and or for 

and In the last instance ^ is softened 

and made to exchange its place with the second and the ar of q 
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becomes f optionally. This also points to the Praktil'' characteristic 
of speaking through the nose. 

The remarks I hnve liiiherto made apply to the Mahdraahtri 
or the principal Prakrit. The t^auraseni differs from it in but 
a few particulars. It docs not drop ^ and but softens them 
into I and % as in &.» for 

SCtTTi &c. The conjunct is often changed to 7 ^, as in 

for 3 T 5 ?r: 5 ^, &c. in addition to these peculiarities, 

in the Magadlii the J and ^ of the principal Prakrit are represented 
by 55 and as in for sfix, &c. 

The ¥( of a conjunct is not assimilated but preserved, and the ^ 
.changed to W, ns in for tTOTPJRT for 

Wtgfi cF^ for Sfif, &c. The double gc^ and the conjunct g are 
changed to and ^ and to^; 7 and being thus softened 
to ^ and Thus we have for 5 ^ for 

for Tlftinr, for ^rr^r?. &c. The consonant 

whether original or derived, as in the Prakjit* corruptions of Tf or 
was pronounced lightly, that is softened to as in ^rPTTf^ for 
for STO*, &c. The conjuncts and are, as before 
mentioned, changed to as in Pali; and to as in spij; for 
5*3", &c. The ^ of ^ and is changed to as in for 

and for lo the Paisaohi, the changes of 

single consonants that we have noticed in the case of the Maharushtrl 
and Sauiaseni do not take place; that is, the consonants are not dropped 
or softened, nor arc they transformed by the process of assimilation. 
The dentals are not changed to cerebials, but the original Sanskrit 
cerebrals are optionally changed to dentals, as in or 

for and an original ^to throughout, as in ipnpT for jjo|rpi. 

The sonant ^ is hardened to w, as in for for 

&c. The sibilants are changed to in Pali and the principal Prak- 
fit, and S^^and to 35 T as in the former. In the ChulikA Paisuchl, the 
sonants are throughout changed to surds, as in 7 ?RT» ^T^^ST, 

CRT, &c. Phone¬ 

tically the Psisicht appea.rs to be in nearly the sad^e condition as the 
Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, an^ may be compared 
to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the Teutonic lan¬ 
guages, as in foot for tooth for hiow for &c. Such changes 
involve no economy whatever ; and like the change of dentals to cere¬ 
brals they must be attributed to certain peculiarities of the vocal 
organs. Even in the operation of the usual processes we have, is you 
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wiU have eccQi found very wide scope for the plAy of similar special 
aptitudes* The characteristic of the dialect wc have been considering 
of not changing dentals to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, 
and even the dentalizing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. 
Perhaps then this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of the Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity re¬ 
sembling theirs, and emigrated to India at n very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be that the tribe came to India along 
with the others, but living in the mountainous countries on the border 
in a sort of rude independence, it developed this peculiarity of pro¬ 
nunciation which to my mind betokens a rude and uncontrollable force 
of breath. Since under this supposition they coTild not have come in 
very close contact with their more civilized brethren of the plains, 
their language did not undergo some of those phonetic modifications 
which Sanskrit underwent in the mouths of the aboriginal races. 
And in a Sanskrit verse quoted by Mr. Ellis in his preface to 
Campbell's Grammar of the Tclugu language, the countries where the 
PaisAchi is said to have pravniled are such border countries as 
Gandhara or Afghanistan, Nepal, Bahlikn or Balk, 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 

As in the Puli the dunl and the dat, case are wanting. The termi- 
nation of tho instr. pi. is^^, the other Pali ^ having disappeared. The 
ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect is made up by adding 
Skr. to the of the instr. pl„ which was used in Pali for the 
abl, and to g, the termination of the locative, and using and 
ns the terminations for all nouns. This in the form of ff and j is 
nlso used to form the abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to 
Vararuchi. But Hcmachandra gives ^ and J as the Sauraseni termi¬ 
nations, and aft and ^ as those in the principal Prakrit, which is 
according to the usual phonetic rules. This grammarinn gives ^ as 
an additional termination for both numbers, and extends ait and 7 to the 
plural also, and to the singular.'’ In Prakrit, sometimes consonants 
are doubled even* when there is no conjunct in the original Skr- 

^ Xamos of oilier cinmlrios In Ooutral or Soathera India ^Iso ocoar ; but 
the reading of the verso is evidently corrupt. 

* i shall hi all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hcmachandra, sinoe 
ho is full aind and explioH. Vararachi is indistinct in sovera! cases, and Ids 
roles on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have followed 
him { and ho is incomplcto. 
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Hence wehave^; and the reason why this and ^ and 5 or MV Rwd ^ arc 
extended to the plural is that in Skr, the expression made up of a 
noun and this termination has both senses; as SIPHT: may mean from 
a village or villagee^ The gen, sing. ^ from the ^ of Sanskrit nouns in 
3 T is generalized as in Pali and applied to all masc. and ncut. nouns > and 
the pi. is formed by the old Skr. term, sffq Prakritized to «f, as in the 
older dialect. The Puli pronominal abU ^ or has disappeared, 
and the loc* or has assumed the form of and is used for all 
nouns of the masc. and neat, .genders as in the otlier language. The 
voc. pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the Nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in ar. The uom., acc„ aud instr. cases of nouns in 
3 T are the same as in Pali; but here the nom. pi. form is option- 
ally transferred to the aec. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the 
strong tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in like that in PAli, is preserved in solitary instances 
in which it has the sense of “for the sake of” The abl. sing, besides 
the general forms mentioned above has the old one ending in btt, as in 
Puli, and a new one in which is used in the plural also. This 
is used in Sanskrit in the words M^fr^aud which 

have an ablative signification. It must in its origin be considered the 
same as the instr. termination The loc. sing, besides the general 
form has, as in Pali, the old one in ly. The voc. sing, has also the 
two Pali forms and another the same as the nom, sing. 

—Nouns in f and 3:. The nom. pi. has a form made up according 
to the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in ftjju ns and 

jQjjofV. This does not exist in the Puli, the analogy being there 
extended to the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also ihc 
two Paii forms arvift and STripfl' which latter is transformed into 


STTif3^ and and and the latter appearing also in 

the form and The acc. pi, has also the neuter form 

btP’^IMV 0^ in addition to the Pali or ^TT^, Besides the 

general forms mentioned above, the abb has in the sing, the neuter 
form or also. The Pali loc. sing. does not 

appear. The other forms of these nouns are like those the older 

dialect. The voc. sing, is or as in Pali, and arrvfV or 
We here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 


extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 



—iVowns in Ht. Two bases, one ending in STn" as in arHT^.from 


* Pixif, Lubbou derives them difEoicutly. 
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and the other in ^ as are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom, and acc. The first 
is declined like nouns in ar, and the second like those in ^ as ^fTf • The 
nom. sing, has also the old form In the P&li, you will remember, 
the first base is used in the plural of four cases, and the second in the 
gen. sing, only; while the singulars of three cases have the old Sanskrit 
forms. Here the two bases have been extended much further and one 
old form only that of the nom. sing, remains. Nouns expressive of rela« 
tionship such as and 3rRT? are declined similarly, the final 

syllable being shortened to as it is in Sanskrit and Puli in those 
cases whore the base is used. The voc. sing is and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in ^ or art? as or 

—Nouns in 8T?f &c. has 

four bases. The eld one with the old Sanskrit forms only 

phonetically conmpted (S[ becoming is used in all the 

singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pi.; as 

?7”Tr> and lu Pali it is used in the 

loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second Pnikritiscd into is used 
in both numbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and in Puli in all except 
the nom. sing, and pi. and the acc. pi. It is declined like a noun in 
5T; as ?73Trnom. pLj^cfsf acc. sing.jn^TT’Tf^ acc. pl-,Tnj®rinstr. sing., &c* 
The third is employed in the gen. sing, in the older dialect; 
but here, ns in all cases and numbers except the nom. sing. It is 
declined like an ordinary Sanskrit noun in fH; as crrfr nom, and acc. 
pl? TIT*r acc. si«g., nT®rr instr. sing., &c. The fourth is Pr. 

used in all cases and both numbers. Vararuchi, however, does 
not give this, and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is 
unknown to Pali, but occurs in the word the form of arWPT, 

and is used in the ])lurals of the instr. and loc., while here it is extended 
to all cases. This noun and such others ending in are in the 
Prakrit declined like ; the base in aTPT is general to all and used 
throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The voc. sing, 
of W5RL or iu the Saurascni, the former of which does not 
occur in flic Maharashtri. The base of the present participles ends in 
und they are declined like nouns in BT. ThejrPAli you will 
remember uses the old base in some of the cases and has the old 
forms; but here they have disappeared. Similarly ^ and become 
and throughout, s.c., end in bT. Other final consonants arc 
dropped and in feminine nouns sometimes BTT is added. 
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Feminine and Neuter Nouns .—The Prakrit feminine declension 
differs from the PAli in little more than a phonetic corruption of the 
terminations. The of the iustr. abl. gen. and loc. of 
nouns in stTj and the m of those in f or f > are vreakeued into ^ or 
f or dropped, leaving only 3 T and BTf* In the latter class of nouns this 
3 Tr is further optionally shortened to a?. Thus we have 
and The optional loc forms in ^ are lost ; anil the 

afr of the nom. plurals JTTtTRTf and leaves only the vowel sfr 

which 13 again shortened to The abl. forms iii or are of 
course new. Fem. nouns in ^ substitute 9 Tr for the final and arc 
declined like nouns in BTT ; ns &c. *IT3 however has 

another base when it signifies a ** goddess.” In the Pali four 
bases are used, the old one, declined like masc. nouns iu ^ 

and *Tr?fr. This last is used iu the gen. pi. only along with 
and The nom. and aoe. of neuter nouns in 3 T are iu 

the Prakrit the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as ^ 
sing., pl.; while the sing, of those in y and ^ have an 

anusvara ojitionally attached to thorn, as or 
The optional PAIi plurals in btt and it are lost. Sanskrit neuter nouns 
in and become nouns in 3 T> and are masculine. 

PronoMMS.—The nom. pi, in q is preserved, as in % &c. 
The gen. pi. has Rt for its termination formed by adding a light f 
to the ot Sanskrit, which according to tlie usual rules should 
be corrupted to and is also formed upon the model of the corresjiond- 
ing nouns ; as or^qT®r“*T? or ■ 5 rFr-% &c. The Pali has 

and its double gen. is wanting. The loc. sing, has the termination 
fNr, a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition to ilief^vr^^cd 
for nouns, both of which arc to be traced to the Skr. as iu 
or or Ac. This is further changed to Rf as in 

or better, this latter may be traced to the PAli 
Another loc. sing. term, is eq* which represents q, ns 
&c. The abl. sing. ^iTT^^is optionally used after and qv only, 

in the form of as and ?F?r; io I^Ali it is necessarily used 

after all pronouns. In other respects pronouns arc declined like the 
corresponding nouns; as^p^f,acc.,instr., 

®bl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of 
nouns in f in the case of some ; as Pn'ii Ac. "You will thus 
observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no distinction between tho 
two declensions; the peculiar pronominal forms I have mentioned being 
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only optional. Of the fem. of and the gen. sing, is 

optionally &c., where the base is &c. The other forms 

are like those of nouns lu as &c. This base is used 

throughout along with the other in arr. In Puli it is used in the 
gen. and loc. sing, only along with the other, and the gen. forms are 
and r^^r«i, the latter of which is as I hare said a double 
genitive. This the Prakrit has preserved in the form of^f|%, originally 
where the if represents the ^ of the older dialect, as it does in 
the feminine nouns. The other base of and has also its 
genitive singular in as formed by transferring the masc. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to The genitive plural forms 

of the masc. such as and are also sometimes used in a femi¬ 
nine sense. The loc. sing, ot’^w, and ^ is optionally formed by 
ovtending the masc. termination to the base in arr^ as &c. 
These peculiarities are only optional; so that the feminine pronouns 
arc declined like nouns in sff or f. Thus we have 

ace., instr., 

&c. abl. -sfr^r, -sfrer, 

iTPr. gen,, ^rrg, loc. The optional 

instr., abl., gen., and loc. singulars arc and 

The pronoun sf in the form of of exists ns in the Pall; has two 
bases, which is used throughout, ns fSl* nom., fif, ace., 

?%r 9 ‘i instr. &c,, and ^ from which we have optionally nom. 
sing., and gen, and loc. sing., and aud ifg instr. and 
loc. plural, and BTrfi^ instr. pi, of the feminine, fiT^, 

&c. are also in use. The base ar is used in the Pftli in the instr. sing., 
gen. pi., and nhl. sing, also. The demonstrative has one base 
only 3 TW, which is declined like nouns in H*; as BTW, BTWofr nom., 

acc., instr., Ac, The pronoun of the second person 

has, according to Vararuchi, five bases ^ or|r*T, 

and The first is derived from the ^ of^^;^oT g^^from the 
same with the ^ softened to 3 "; from g^’iipT through the inter¬ 
mediate Pali form the last conjunct of which is changed to 5^, 
by a rule formerly given; gaf is made up by putting together the w of 
the singular and the ^ of the plural, as explained iu Agoing over the 
PAli; g«r is another form of gi^; ^ is the old Sanskrit ^; and % 
seems to be derived from the ^ ofgi% as ar^pir is from srr^TT. 
Hcmachandraaddags^Ti to be derived from the Sanskrit or from 
g*f) ^ being changed to j from by the dropping of flr; 

/ 
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and other forms of ^ from ^ by the insertion of 

T ; 5? from ,5€f ; by the dropping of the of fjaf ; and 
by treating igz>f in the same way. The PAli has only 
!!• 9 several old forms it had are lost in the Pr&krit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus we have 

and Hif for the nom. sing,, these and ^ and 

5% for the ncc. sing., ?Tf, ?nr, S'I’l’, JSHTfr and 

also H 4 , Wi and for the instr, sing. The form 
properly belongs to the horn, and acc. cases and % to the 
gen., % and f7 being only ^ softened; but the several cases are here 
confounded. The abl. sing, has J- 

&c., Hinfr-sfr Sec., gf^-STf &c., See., &c., 

g^^-sfr &c., also , 5®T, and The gen. sing, has 

twenty-one for ms, vtz. 5, 3?, 3f. 3«r, 2»r, 3%. 2»if, RT. 

t. f, 3 ®*f» iPir. and T 5 fT. The loc. sing, lias 3%, 

rT^, ?nr» g^*Tj 

and The plurals are as follows :—g*f, 3«|; 

g*t> nom.; g^, Tfg^, g*^, gs|, acc. ; 

g^, gsftft, g*^. g«tft.and instr.; 

&C., &c., 

&c., and 5 ^J[r 5 fr-<if Sec. abl., ?r. gc?, g©T, g5>TPr-«>f; 
g^-'t, g*Tpr-®f gfpr-"f, g^^rr-'T, g*f, giRET, g^^rpr- 

% gen., gg, g 7 -% 3 , g«T-^g, g?-t^. g®»T-»Tr' 5 ^g. g*f-»=fT-^, 
gflT-'vjn'-'S^ loc. The points to be observed in these forms are these. 
The nom. sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is 
due to the fact that the Sanskrit of the acc. becomes, when the STf 
is shortened by a Prilkrit phonetic rule, ^ i. e,, the same as the nom. 
sing. Hence its Prakyit representatives g, g?}’ and gjf are the same 
for both the cases. But a more probable reason, which exjtlains a similar 
fact in the case of the first personal pronoun also, is that the plurals o^ 
the nom. and acc. having by natural processes already explained become 
exactly alike, the two cases came to be confounded; and the sing, forms 
also of the one were used for the other. The forms ?ri'. g*lT, g»T^> 
g 5 i, and Tpnr common to the instr, and loc. siftg. This probably 
arises from the fact that the Sanskrit when the.Sf is softened to 
? or f, becomes or and so does the of the loc ; and when 
the base 7 is seen to be interchangeable with ^ in the nom., the 
terminations q* and q which are common to the two cases are 'applied to 
gq also. ^ and its softened forms ^ and fq, and gf are common to 
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the infltr. and gen. sing.; wsf,. tot, 51^, are common to 
the ahl. sing and the gen. sing, and pi.; and ^ to the instr. sing, and pi. 
and the gen. sing. Such a confusion of the case-relations must be 
expected in course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and ins. &c., 
are used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identification 
of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the Prakrits. 
The gen. forms ,jrcf,TOT» and all derived 

from the Sanskrit dat. and referred to the gen. when that case was 
lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations If of the nom. and acc. pL 
of the instr. pi., Tf, 5, aff, and ^ of the abl., ^ or ^ of the gen. 
pi., and, and 13 of the loc. sing, and pi. are tacked on to them to 
form these cases. Here the tendency to use the genitive form as a 
base for the formation of the other cases a trace of which only we 
observed in the Pali is seen more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuchi, the 
following bases:—^ or ^ and ^ from the Sanskrit singulars, the 
gen. sing., ST^ ffom arrir and from of which is used in the 
plural. Homachandra adds H? and from and ^ from or 
He also gives BTI^i and for the nom. sing, and for the 
acc. sing. The first is clearly from 1st pers. sing, present of 
BT^, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable particle ; and the 
others are also corruptions of the same just as the termination of 
the loc. is a corruption of The singular forms, therefore, are:— 

fnom.; ^*r, "f, PT, BTP»r. »f, »r*f, Ppf, 

ucc* 5 .t^1 .i .1 ^ instr. f 

Jmrff &C., *1^ &c., *rS|T^ &c., nbl., %, ITT. *PT, »Tf. *Jf, 
*1^1 *rfS. , »Pf gen; j^T, *IT) Wf, *T«r. 

The plurals are8T^, nom., ST^, "!■, 

ace.; ST*9lff, ST*f, ari^, ^ instr.; *r»nfr, 

abl., "f, ‘rt, aT*f, ®Ft. 

»T*%, *r»Tr»r, >TfP»r, *nf|ipr gen., 3 T»fRf- 

loc. Here also the same obserrations as those made 
in the case of the last pronoun are applicable. 

In tlie Magndht. the sff of the nom. sing, of nonns ending in sr 
is replaced by tf } as for ^ The ^ of the gen. sing, 

is sometimes changed to f and the preceding ar is lengthened; as 

for 5*>T; The plural of this case is formed by 

adding arriti ^ for anf'RTR. The anusvAra represents the <t of the 
original termination and if is introduced from the analogy of the 
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sitig. The regular forms and ?fr»:*rK are also admissible. 

Such forms as these we shall meet with hereafter j and they belong 
to a later stage in the decay of our grammar. 

Conjuffatioru .—All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception of 
the second in the case of a few roofs ending in a vowel, have been brought 
over to the ar type, i, e., to the first, sixth, and the tenth. Some of the 
others have left a few traces; as, the fifth and the ninth their "T in 
such instances as g«r, ftr*T, ITPT, 3^, 3^, both conjugations 
being, as jfou may remember, confounded in the Pfdi, the third the root 
—pres, tense —,the ^ standing for the fourth its assimila¬ 

ted in a good many roots such as "W, 

and the seventh its ^ in ^ and others. But you will see that to 
these forms ar is added and they are made roots ending in ST; while 
a great many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remem¬ 
ber, the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, 
as the ^fr of the sixth and the of the fifth, and bt is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, w being inserted before the last 
consonant. But here the bt takes the place of the^ ending vowel of the 
signs of the fifth and other conjugations also, and so we have 
and Thus in the Prakrits most roots end in bt. There are some 
ending in other vowels, such as ^ and Wf ; but the rule of conjugation 
is the same for all, m., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Sortie forms, such as those of BT4fr, 
have come down from the parent language only phonetically changed ; 
but these arc not formed in the Prakrit. They are really Sanskrit 
forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condition. The roots 
ending in BT change it to ^ optionally, i. a., they are conjugated 
according to the model of the first and of the tenth, as is the case to a 
great extent in the Puli also. l"he distinction between the special 
and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Prakrits have retained tho Present and Future tenses and the 
Imperative mood entire; while the Potential and the Aorist have 
left the third person singular only. An isolated form of the Imper¬ 
fect such as from the root B?^ remains, , ^ 

The terminations of the Present Tense are— 3 rd pers. sing, ^and % 
in Saur. and ^ and q* in the principal Prakrit, pi. fi^T and %; 2 nd pers. 
sing. % and pL and f for which last the 6aur. has vj; Istpers. 

pl* q*. Of these ^ or q, # and of which tho 

last is nut giveu by V'uraruchi, are^remuouts of the old Atmanepada, 
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and the first two are used after roots ending in sr only. With the 
exception of the first pers. pi. *r and the 2nd pers. pi. the termi¬ 

nations can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. vr becomes ^ in the ^aurasenl and f in the Maha- 
rashtrt by the phonetic rules already noticed, and ^ or its shortened form 
^ is the Skr. >T^. In these points the primitive and derived languagbs 
perfectly agree; but it and fTvr are new terminations and were first 
used iu Puli, the latter however in the form of The first is, as I 
have observed, transferred from the Imperative, Imperfect and other 
tenses, and ^ is the Skr. ^ 2 nd pers. pi. of the root To this 
is prefixed in the Pr&krit the usual augment f, whieh i^ and 
^ also take optionally. The terminations % and ^ are unknown 
to the Pith. Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi. made 
up by adding and or i^, as in 

&e., occur in the plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. 
These terminations are evidently the Skr. ftir Ist pers. sing, and 
or ^ pi. ofsTW.* You will remember that a good many verbs are made 
up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemachandra notices 
also another termination of the 3 rd pers pi., vis., which is 
transferred from the Perfect. The Imperative forms are made up by 
adding | Saur. s’ Pr. 3 rd pers. sing, and ^ pi.; g and ^ 2 nd pers. 
sing, and VT 6aur. f Pr. pi.; and 5 Ist pers. sing, and pi. 
The original form of the root ending in 9 T is also used as the 
second pers. sing. Of these or a?, and g from Atm. arc 

both Skr. and Pilli -, ^ (Skr. vr) transferred from the Present is used in 
Pali; but 5 and are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the 
terminations of its present. Of these ^ is transferred from the Prd- 
kfit Present, and ^ is made up by adding the 7 which is peculiar to the 
Imperative aud distinguishes it from the present. The first pers. pi. 
takes IT also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed by the gram¬ 
marians. The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing 
Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are transferred 
to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and Mdgadbi future differs from 


• Prof. Lassen traces those to the root but to tho Skr. ^ to 

9 

■which ^ is, he says, prolisod bocauBO the previous vowel muat have been 
pronoiiticpd with aCmo acoont. But considorinf;; that many forms of 
iiBod as torminations it is^moro natturnl to lake thus also m such a form. 
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the Pali in those respects only in which the Present tenses of the two 
differ. The of the first person sing, however, is optionally changed 
to an anusTura; or the anusvara may be a remnant of the conditional 
terminations ; as lu the principal Prakrit the ^ is still 

further corrupted to aj being dissolved into f and ^ changed to 
as in for for &c. In the first pers. 

we have, in addition to this W which is lengthened as in Skr. and 
also its other form fr as well as ^ for the whole ns in the Sauraseni^ 
P- or &c. A licginning in the direction of 

the was, you will remember, made in Prdi. We have also a few petri¬ 
fied Skr. forms such as for for which are 

more conditional than future in their origin ; and to these as bases are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to form new 
futures ; as &c. We have also and ^ from fT 

and The only Potential form left is that of the 3 rd pers. sing. ; as 
f# 53 r or ffTwIT, ?n 5 r or The termination is the same as in Pali, 

the of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to -jW, and the general 
form of the tormination vm to t 5 IT' After bases ending in 3 Ti 
5Tf or wfr becomes or ir5irr, as in Skr. and Pali.^’* This being 
an isolated form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify 
any particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future^ 
or Imperative in all numbers and {lersous; and after roots in 3? 
the terminations g and of the second pers. sing, of the Impera¬ 
tive arc added to 5^ to make up new forms of that mood, as 

and another form is also mentioned.** 

This Potential <orin of roots ending in vowels other than sj is used ns 
a base, and tlve terminations of the two tenses and one mood are at¬ 
tached to it to make op new forms for them ; as 

&c. The Aorist also has left its 3 rd pers. sing, only ; the 
termination to be added to roots in a vowel, is or and 

Tins fact strongly supijorts aty dt-nvatjon of the forms. Prof. Lasson 
derives thorn from the Procativo But tlio Precativu was lost at an caiJy 
stage, eincoit does not oust even in the PAb. The ^ is not tho of the 10 th 
C0113 as tho Prof, thinks, but tho ^ winch bases onding in ^ taken in tho J'ot 
in Skr 

i^Prof. Lassen dorivos those also from tho Preoativo, and against tho 
argnrnont that that mood is rarely used m Ski. itself and was lost m tlici PAli 
states that tho Prccative, is foundeci 111 the Voriiaculai.s But J have not found 

It. The forms (1. il 1 tiacc lo llio Pulkfit 

Potonual forms spoken of abo\o , 
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to those ending in a consonant or af, i.e^ such as take the augment f 
or change the Sf to f. Of these ^ and if)* are derived from the Parasm. 

of the fourth form; the first is found in Pali, and ^ is only another 
form of it* The PMi has f also for the 3 rd pers, sing, corresponding to 
the affixed to Sanskrit roots that take the augment f. This is very 
likely the origin of far also since we have it after the roots which neces¬ 
sarily admit the augment; but the ST of this and of is difficult to 
explain. must correspond to some such form as or 
whichi the ^ being dropped after the augment is reduced to fsT* 
These and sro forms of the Potential Atm, of and they 
may have been added as terminations to form the 4 orist as other forms 
of ant are in this and other tenses in the Piili. Or the ^ of the Aorist 
may have been confounded with the pot. of BT^from its resem¬ 
blance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and post time is mostly expressed 
by the past participle passive which in the case of intransitive and 
some transitive verbs has also an active sense. The Sanskrit termina¬ 
tion 7 is only phonetically changed to f in the Saurnseni and toBT in the 
Prakrit, Roots ending in bt change it to f before the past participial 
termination. The past participles of some roots are not newly formed, 
but the old Skr. forms have come down only phonetically altered. This 
fact should always be remembered, that there are in all these derived 
dialects new formations called by Hemachandra us well as 

old formations, This arises from the fact of the analogies 

not being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if the 
languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is expressed by 
the present participle, as we do in our modern vernaculars. The infini¬ 
tive is formed as in Skr, by the addition of ^ changed to the Puli 
being lost, and the absolutive by affixing the termination 
Saiiraseid) from the Pali ^ and the Vedic or 

But the termination that is most used in the Sauraseni is 
f BT from the Sanskrit ar of roots with prepositions prefixed. Hema- 
chandra also gives for the principal Prakrit gyr and gsTPT the 
origin of'which* is the same as that of ^ from ^ 
by the dissolution of the semivowel of by a confusion 

with the infinitive, and fBT which is used in the ^aurasptiL 
Of these, however, is the one that prevails; the others are 
rare. The passive is formed by adding fa? and fWBf, both of 
which come from the Sanskrit with the augment f prefixed as in 
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PAH, the ^ being transformed to ^ in one case and leaving its ay 
only in the other or being dissolved into far, Hemachandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms* only phonetically 
changed, as from far? from ipiTf from 

WiaHT from from &c. The causal termina¬ 
tions are q* from and aT|% from These two are the 

same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms also existing in the latter 
being lost. Hemachandra adds sr and a?pr, t. e., the q answer¬ 
ing to anr is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel changes are preserved even 
when the arar gives place to BT; as The terminations of the 

absolutive, the infinitive, the potential participle (a^ from Skr. 
and of the Future take the augment ^ which also is transformed into 
a short ^ of the same nature as that which is found before conjunct 
consonants, as in or We have thus fRraTT or 

or &c. 

Tou will thus have observed a much grenter progress in the operation 
of those principles which we found at work in the ^construction of the 
PAli. Here as before we find that the less known forms are made up 
on the model of the more known. The number of old forms which 
still remained in some of the Pali declensions and conjugations has 
been greatly reduced in the PrAkrits, and a further advance been made in 
the introduction of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the lan¬ 
guage. It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure the same 
false analogies which are used in the PAli have come down to the 
PrAkrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of nouns in 
n or neuter nouns in or has been carried much further in the 
declension of masculine nouns ending in f or Nouns in , a^;^ 
and have adapted themselves more closely to the model of those 
ending in af, their Sanskrit nom. case supplying the new ar base; and 
the ST conjugations have more generally prevailed over the rest. The 
device of using such case-forms as HE and as bases, and making up 
the cases by appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the opera¬ 
tion of the same invariable laws in the development of eithef without 
being an index to a more intimate connection between the two dialects. 
But^thereAreindividual forms in the two languages which, though they 
might be different, are yet the same in both. Such, for instance, arc 
acc. pi., the loc. sing, ending in the pronominal or Rq*, the 
double gen. the 2nd pers. pi. ending in fwn of the present 
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tense, and a good many others. The consonantal and vowel changes 
also, so far as they go in the older language, are the same. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the Puli represents generally 
an earlier stage of the same language which afterwards became the 
Prakrit or Pr&krits. But there are again in the Pr&krits such forms 
as those of the ablative in ^ and instead of the old pronominal 
the first pers. pi. of the Pres, in if)’ or ^ instead of the Pali if, the 
Istpers. sing, ofthe Imperative in ^instead of the Pali |%, the ^auraseni 
nbsolutivein far corresponding to the Sanskrit which does not exist 
in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot have been 
developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown independently 
from the Sanskrit originals. In the same way, though the Prakrit 
sounds are generally the same as or further developments of the Pali 
sounds, there are a good many which could not have grown out of 
the latter. Thus the ft in the Prakrit words ftf^, ft^, ft®r, ftw, &c 
cannot have been developed out of the y or of the Pali 
3)«r, Tsr, &c., or the ary and 3T3' of such words as 'TIT 

&c., from the q* and sf) of the corresponding Pali words, or 
the for Sanskrit jj; from the Pali ssj, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakfit dialects, or the ft^ for ^ or ^ in such words as 
arnTfirr. and qTT*lft?r from the ^ or ?r of the Pali 

anTT^. and 'TTT’IRr- The Prakrit sounds must in these 

eases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. It 
therefore appears that the PrAkrits had also an independent develop¬ 
ment, which may be accounted for on the supposition that they sprang 
not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; or that though 
originally they were the same as the Pali, their subsequent 
development was influenced by the parent language, and thus 
other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier dialect esme 
in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is discounte¬ 
nanced by 'the fact that the resemblance between the Pali and the 
Prakrits extends even to isolated cases; and the second is supported by 
the circumstance that in one important particular the Prakrits resemble 
the Sanskrit in the last stage of its development, while the PAli differs in 
that particular from both and agrees with an earlier f^rm of the parent 
language. We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms espeoially 
of the past tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead'; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the Sans¬ 
krit tenses and moods except three, and past time isgenerally expressed 
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by the past participle and contingency by the present; while the 
Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including all the past tenses 
and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears to later or classical 
Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, that the P4Ii bears to the 
Prakrits. The change that came over Sanskrit between the two periods 
left its impress on what may be called the Vernacular speech. This 
could not have been the case unless Sanskrit had continued to influence 
that form of speech represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Fr&krits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, that the 
FrAkrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms also - derived 
direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit vocabu- 
ary which they call Tadbhava, I'atsama, and Desya. Such words as 
are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava, such as 

&C. Tatsamaft are those that arc the same in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit as qpn?, &c., the phonetic layrs of the Prakrits not 

necessitating a change in them, and Desyas are such as cannot be 
derived from Sanskrit and must be referred to another source. A 
good many words of this nature we find used in Prakrit literature; 
and there exists a ko9ha or thesaurus of Desya words by Bemachandra. 
A large number of these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, 
such 06 :— 


a sister, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

an herb; arnTRT M. 

3?^ a well j M, 

a kind of pulse; the same M. H. 

Bleeps ; ghnrr H. G. 

wonder ; old M. 

a town; ^ 1 ^ a fort M. 

a basin of wood for water ; chi4'^ M. 
a firebrand; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up 

a man, a warrior; husband, M. 

rubs, anoints ; M. 


fewirrfft J 


an adulterer or adulteress; 


»♦ M,=MarAtlils G.i=Gujarfltl;.II.=nindi. 
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an ox; M. 

a cow that has no milk; <T| 7 ^ M. 

qRnt> slanting; qnr^ lying down with the face upwards^ M. 

TJ# belly; TtT M, ^ H. G. 
deceives; M. 

false, vain; Vtgf M> 
a doll; M. 

father, a brave man; ^ M. G. H; hil^i an able-bodied man, M. 

There are a great many words set down as DeSyas, which on close 
examination will be found to bo Tadbhavas. They differ from ordinary 
Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. The following are 
instances. Some of the words in the above list may also be considered 
to be of the same nature. Thus ' deceives’ is a denominative or 
nominal verb from the word qrw ‘ a snare,’ which in our modern 
dialects has the form of qrra'j whence is * to ensnare’ or ‘ entrap.’ 

thrown upwards; Skr. 

a lotus; from 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. ^; 

and is a termination which is used in a great many noiins. 
disliked, evidently from 3 * and 
cjfKf black; Skr. 

7 Tsr 7 desolate; from Skr, bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

^19' a bullock, from Skr. 

rind, bark; may be from Skr. 

OT# whey ; may be from Skr. rug. 

touches; from Skr. ^ by a change of vowel, 
a tail; from TVS', by the consonants interchanging places, and 
the palatal S' having its vowel f. 

the hind part of a house ; from Skr, 

HalW . a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the P&li and 
is traced to Skr. qnt. It may also be connected with snr^. 

sptaks; ftom ^ by the change of I* to and the transference 
of the vowel,—a thing often observable; 

The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the lexico¬ 
graphers is evident; and one does not know how they came to be 
regardcd'as De4yas. Other words changed their sense in the course 
of time and so were referred to this class. 
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forgets; from to steal,»a thing forgotten is as it were 

stolen. 

a wicked person; from because a wicked person puts 

on many faces or appearances. 

an ass;—a son of K&ma or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 


pregnant, originally * side,’ came to signify * womb*; and 
that womb is worthy of the name which bears a child, hence 
lit. * having a womb' came to have the signification given. A good 
many of the words given by Hemacbandra do not occur in the'modern 
Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas instead; as, a tiger, 

a nail, <kc. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be greatly 
reduced. Still a Desi element in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars 
must be admitted. These words must have come into the dialects 
from the language of the aborigines whom the Aryas conquered ; and 
some are found in Sanskrit also. 


The Apabhrahsa. 


The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians presents 
Indian speech in a further stage of decay and occupies a middle 
position between these Pnikpts and the modern vernaculars to some 
of which, especially to the old Hindi, tlie Brajabhfishil, and the 
Gujarati it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemachandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadisvara; but Vararuchi does 
not mention it. The Apabhram^ had a literature of its own. nema> 
chandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by quoting a 
verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramorvnsi the Prakrit speeches 
of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is a question 
whether they existed there originally, since in several manuscripts on this 
side of India they do not appear. The metres employed in these and 
in Bemachandra’s quotations are the same as those popularly used 
in old and modern Hindi or Braj, viz., doM or ehopai. Pandit Vrajalal 
mentions a work of the name of Mnlijarfisa, written in the Apa- 
bhrani^ from which be gives a short extract, and another the hero 
of which is a king of the name of Prasenajita. He also quotes 
from another work ; but the language of all these appears to be more 
modern than Eemaebaudra’s Apabhramsa, and that of some of the 
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verses makes a very near approach to the Gujarfttl. As before I will 
introduce my remarks on this dialect by a specimen:— 

I 

fw »TIWPW® ^ 3TT II 
^ jTf f^r l^ar^ar tw i 

?rrT <i» T Pe f ti sr^rfS^ ^mrftarr^ si^ ii 

^ 5 T ^ 3 ^ Sfira ST ?| I 

sT^^ Pw^sTt fiiwT »rTT II 

^ ?rT 9TCTTr «nr?r ^TTf'TT^ i 
THI *il^ v»i'i ^fST'T^S II 

sr^ ertffeqor 3 ft gsrarT iffT 

Sanskrit: 


«T^r ^nr ®^sftf%^iwr >Tr«rftr i 

pRnw^T’M Rr^ ffrf^ ST II 

?r *Tit ^ Rw ^[Rfftsr sT^rmr I 

>raT (Tmj) wn'T^ir aryw^T vrafftsir srdR ii 

IftRpr SITFar ST ^ ^ ST fF»( I 

t aTss^seft RrsrRrft a °r ®ft arrsjftr f^Rre’.- n 
ftr g u i| wnHW gsTr g<ftq i > w <yA|wffCir TT i 
Tf^JiTf iffR r g ftf^sr^ qrftRr gpsrqw ii 
arsrr ^ ??ft ar; ftrqrflr^ sr^qr i 

flKf'Sin ^ i^T?^ II 

“The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, this 
house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she does not 
remain firm anywhere.” 

*• My fingers have worn away rubbed against by my nails, while 
counting, agsin and again, the days named by my lover [as the period 
of his absence], when he set out on bis journey.” 

“To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object of 
desire? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards them as 


straw.” 

**1 worship that good man so rarely to be met with ii this Kali age, 
who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those of others.” 

“He who dies after having gone to the 6 ahg& and to Sivatlrtba 
triumphs over the power (world) of death and sports in the habitation 
of the gods.” 

The vowel H of the derivatives of the pronouns 9 rf, 
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and is ctnwged to f or if. In tbs pibwipsl PrikfU* «s hare 
SM)^oed a tendeni^ to suob a ebangs. and ona of onx^tnstanoM was 
fur for Sfif. From the sams teadknex wo havo in tiio Apabhradifo 
for for inr. and for jcWi the v of the latter 

being replaced by f in virtue of the analogy of the other pronoons. 
In the same way in that mnnner/' whi<di after dropping the 

final erasonant becomes ff, is changed to tifii, to d|vr, and 
to 4(1?. This f is also rendered a more close vowel and rhanged to 
f, and thus we have fopr, fh|f, and foff. Thus the bases of these 
pronouns came to be considered as % or {%, % or fbr, and % or fig, and 
so we have for iftnv fhnr for imr» and fl|rf for nraff. The mote 
dement bdng dropped these forms become fiif, and ffnf , and fur 
ther ftf, and %f. For similar reasons we have irfbfST or 
for tftoT or fbrfiw for airfrff, 4n%0T or fttfiiiT for figWW,’ 
&o., even in the PrAkfits. The nom. aing. termination of noune in «r 
is shortened to Vi and since a great many nonns were pronounced with 
this final 7 and its oripnal sense was forgotten, it waa transferred 
by way of analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not 
possess it before; and thus we have ^ and fir!S| for and and 
dfey, filf > fte, in the above. The long vowels are sometimes 

shortened as in the word in the last of the above verses. The eon- 
sonants if and n| are sometimes softened to vf and instead of being 

dropped,fand«(tofandftasinthe6aarasent andf and ^tof and 
f. Tn Ahe principal Pr&kfit also this is sometimes the case. The labial 
f is ohang^ to fin a fow more instances than in the PrAkfit8,as in nrPT 
andfprfor fprf Andimf.anddhrorfhPT, ftforftlir. d«., in the above 
forfff,viff, &c. The complete contact of the lips neceaaary for 
the prononciation of f is avoided in a great many cases, and thns we 
have 4^ for f^as in for fff, fr#5 4:c. This il the pre¬ 

vailing rule in most of the vernacnlars, as we shall hereafter find. The 
conjunct Bfisefoanged to thatis, the aspirate f has been labialined 
and asnmilated to the proceding f, as in flpf for PrAkfit fkjnf and 
Sanskrit 4t*f* A fo^ instancee of this change we ^d find in the 
FrAkfits and we shall find more in the vomaenlara. The Sanskrit 
conjunct vf is changed to cf ^ for as fwas often pronounced as f, thU f 
instead of mci|png tite preceding mute, as semi-vowels often do, 

acquired prominence as f dMS when preeeded by a dental; pud ^ 
itbemg sanmilated toit, the wbdle becomeof asif bewmes if, asia ff for 
*f<T orfvf for foe ahstraet tenniastion 9|if, and fkqvr fo^ e4N' 
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^ aoffix of the ebsolutive. ItJ the Prftkiita the W of ’Hfni eh®*' 
hiriy becomes «r, and so we have »rc«ir for The l ettar^ f whOT 

the latter member of a (wnjunct is sometimes not asBuniletea, as in 
qrv for timti &c, and sometimes it is introduced even whw rt 
does not exist in the original, as in ^ for ITW for ’TE^. Ac- Viw 
these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of conjuncts, the 
elision of consonants, and others hold good generally as in the PrAknts, 

as you will see from tbo above^extract* 

DkclknsiOns— in ar.-—The decay of the case terminations 
it, however, a distinguishing feature of this dialect. The distinction 
between the nom. and aoc. case forms which we observed lessenmg a 
each stage in the growth of our languages is here altogether lost. 
The e|t of the nom. sing, of masculine *houns in »T is shortened to 
», snd used in both the cases, as nom. for *nr * 

nniallv for SRfiNi?. and applied to nenter nouns as well as wiHg. 
The nasal of the neuter is preserved only in no uns wh ich are aug< 
mented by the addition of sg changed to ar; as for 

The nom. and ace. pi. of the masculine ends in arr; as 

in the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Piikjit if of 
plural, as in sgiTW^. Sometimes words are used in these two cases 
without any terminations; as nom. sing. Prww nom. sing. 

m acc. pi, acc. sing., ^ acc. sing., in the above extract. 
The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we have 
noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gi-adual redaction of aU the. 
declensiona to an uniformity. The instrumental singnlar of nouns 
in if has two forms, one in tf as and the other the old one W’T* 
The former is dcHved from this old form, the final ar being dropped, 
und the nasal assuming the form of an anusvfira. Thh new termina¬ 
tion is transferred to nouns in f or also, as The instru¬ 

mental pi is the old one in f|, but the change of the ending 
vowel to ^ is only optionally made} as or One ablative 

termination is I which is impended to all nouns, and the other f. 

as in "gw# or gwWf /'O® 

Of coarse we may trace the first to f|s# hy first rsuppowng it to 
be td^ged to by the usual Prfikfit rule, and afterwards to have 
drof^ied its second syllable} mid ^ to something else. But it ap» 
pears to that a good many of the terminations having been reduced 
to f by* stttuml phonetic changes, the others also had this inserted 
in them by analogy, just as the nominative tennination g M intro- 
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^iiocd iti aad foron ia which it did not aiit. This {^recess we 
■hcH BecMwrily h#ve to, iappoee when we examtae the fowne of the 
preseat teaie. Or the may have been introduced i^ply to prevent 
a hiatna and connect the TOWcUterndnation with the baae* And thia 
ia rendered probable by Hemaobandra’a rnle that the ending ayllablea 

ft® ^ lightly pronounced, as the ^ that ia intro- 
dinsed in the place of a dropped consonant is. The real ayllablea in 
these oases are therefore at, i, f, and at; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that the remnants of theae ApabhramSa terminations existing 
in some of the modern vemacnlarB are destitute of thia ^ and are 
mere vowebterminationa, ,aS' will be Been in a subsequent leeture. 
Thus, then, ^ may he consid^td the aspirated form of the if of the 
Prikfit feminine ablative, Ad f of the » of the masculine ablative.* 
The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. The abl. pi. 
as in may with Lassen be traced to the ^ being changed 

to w, and the syllable iSf dropped as fir is in the tose of the 3rd pers. 
pi. of the present, as we shall see. The genitive singular Q, and aa 
in and in verse 4 above, I trace to the W of thePrfikjita 

the ^ being added hy analogy aa observed before. Laiaen tracea it to 
which he says must have been added to these nouns to form the 
genitive} and the ^ being softened to?r, it is reduced to 9 . Biit 
thia does not account for the double f^r of the other form; and the 


addition of such a word aa W to make up a case-form ia altogether un¬ 
exampled. The suffix ^r. M in in the same verse, ia but another 

form of The genitive plnral t, as in *rT5^ for wAy with 

be derived from the^l of the Snnakrit pronominal declension. 
But the trsjlrference of thia termination to nouns ia nowhere seen in 
the Prftkfita j t “ Ofttionally appended to nouns in f or 7 also ; and 
the ehamcteriatic "T of the gen. ia, wanting b this dialect. The more 
prohabAs eaplanatioB, therefore, is that the ej lost its cerebral elemettt 
and was reduced merely to a nasal if, or a? with an ^usv&ra, as is 
the ease b the batmmental singular,, and die if is added, as observed 
befbre, limply to facilitate the pronunciation. The be* a mg^e nda in 
If, as in whbh weseeb (he old termination, or btf, as which 
iaa Amtell form of Krama^vara g^ves also whlA might be 
tracedb the.PlU fii the Bstaskrit or tlieftff of the Prl- 
kfit pronobM de^ensbn. The Imignage of Jains works h as this| ^ 

- ■ ■ ■_ ^ ■ ■ - - f ■- ■■ 1. 1 1 ipawawi rll .i. . 

^ Sramtdttwfr is eztaoi, of f j but tv aa 

•vidtat ttSMwUafa ^ ^^ 


j ^ 



u 


» ‘ 
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hi van of nooriB also. But even Mve th« PrSkyit p»r> wayi 

Vtith reMon, be supposed to have ohanged to if, and the ^ to be m 

before, a mere lenit. We have this locative i in the Marftthb 

lbs lb ii eatended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocatiw 

is formed by using bf vrhioh is evident^ an inteijection; as v 

** 0 young men.** , 

"Nount <» f or v.-Thera is no distinction .between the ncm. and 

ace. sing, and pi, the original base being used without any modification 
or addition. Tbe instrumental singular is formed by a d^ng tf os/T as 
b'the last class of nouns or simple anusvAra; ns at^ipf. 
aiffsr. As TT becomes i by dropping the final vowel, so d^ the rw 
of the PrAkyit instrumental here become t The abl. sing, ends m J as in 
ftlftband and the gen. sing, also Icoording to Kramadlsvara, 
Hemachandra being silent. These have been transferred from the 
feminine. Kramadiivara also gives ft and ^ os the termwations of 
the sing, of these two cases, but there must be some misreading here 
in Lassen's extract from the author, since # is a distinct ive 
mination. The gen. pi. termination is ^ or as in fWl, 
/nwnftwrel. The latter has been traced to the old gen. % and the 
former appears to be only another form of it with the addition of the 
usual *. The loc. sing, has % as in i the pi. has f| and i, 
as in and . The first must be considered to be the same as 

it derived from fttST or ^ with the anusvftra dropped; or as the f of 
Prfikrit feminine nouns with the tpiritu, lenit f. This eiplanation 
seems to be probable, since we have seen other femii^ tem^tioM 
.bm used for the Cases of these nouns. The third » ^ ^ hmc^ to be 
Prakrit tf. KramadlfivaTa in Useen’s extract gives i for the t of the 
abl pi., andt for that of the gen. pi.; but I have to make the same 
remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plnrAU are the mnm as 
those of nouns in af} a. Wt- .Thus the plurd of tii^ 

tases ends in t denied sepwately of course, and the plurals of two 

femnine uowu.-The plundsof the horn, and acc.^ 
nbhit preserve the old or its sho rtened formW, to in 

ii the second verse, and 

sing, is fir.,focir. 

terminal the old one, as in ^ 

iS. fc. wnw. »!.«> !• « i 

I as in ^ (»Irtiwg * iion^4»«®*)®W bewmlariy 
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Hre W, mJ W. iB to Mkp«- I imfei to fcma MflMtoon. 

Tbl^hMWtwrfemdto MctoeM BMiaW W M w l l«f 

•«o. ThetW.togefcpl.eniiinJ.MBX'WWftoW^w 

mrnm The anttSTtei of the f of the other dassei of » 

.»d'if«otr»«y ». to 

„pmtrf fo.m of to. »Ud> » to .tou« m to 

Prtlrili oBd tot of to gooitiTo B>.r botoorfwto « of to 
iogoL of mucolto Booo.. Tho Inolr. pi. Kid to loo. nog. o^. 
take the iaine terminatiODB as masculwe nouns in f or ®; as ntfff. 

. rxA afki*-* Lassen gim other terminations j but he appears 

Kr«B.dlto» cootody. Tto. 11»« 

giTen are all that I have been able to and. ^ , , 

^ You thus see how by the virious indueows at work. As natuwl 

transformation of f to the elision of some of the elements, and the 

aspirated pronnndation\f the vowels, most 

have been reduced to syllables composed of J and a vowel with or 
without an anusvira. Terminations with such weak sounds are not 
adapted to serve the purposes of ordinary intercourse, mice they 
require ou the part of the speakers such are in pronunciation 
to^ render themwlves intelligible to each other as we have not 
L displayed in the course of our lingual history. The nominahve 
aud accLtive throughout, and in certain class^ss of nouns the other 
cases also, have come to have the same forms* Bo thrt the purpose o 
expressing the different relations can be no longer performed by thew 
poor recants of the old declensional system; and » projess ®f recon- 
rtruotion must take place. It has already begun in the Apabbraifafiu; 

but m .hdl ind it Lw OB miK* fdrtb« in to 

moy BOW b. Kid to b.™ »inpioled-toir now T^ibid. 

ProniwiM^Th* abl, sing, of pronouns ends m ft, as fift* *«* 

b.^r^B.tos«touv«.tK>dtoPdkpt.w, ^ to ^ 

tog. in e which hu bcK. oBplBit^ 

O^’to Otoe 1«B» of 

i[ to criw Mia . H © fV* nMcedinft totfd 

.idft*KdtoPttiPww.l»«w.oBdflgwOT!'n»m""' 
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9 ^ Apal>hnitii 6 a eo^inir not f (wr*. the more probehle expUne* 
tioB ie tiiat thie ^ ie the eepunted form of tlwi 7 of feauniae'iiouns. 
hfti tiler for itfl bale; the toetr* end ges. eragnlara, for ioita'nce, are 
•WH"! and enufl'. Thie aeema to be takni from the oom. aing, or 
tni bj the rule of the auhatitutiou of « for t|. The neuter n^. end 
aoc. aing. ia ^ ia aom. and acc. aing. maac. of correaponchag 
^ ^ fam. to q%r, and by the application of 7 to then «e 

hare the neoter ia the nomi and aoc. pi. answering to 

Pr&kfUv with the latter q- shortened; and tfff of trqqc^ which 
correapondt to the form ty^, the t?w being changed to «rd by a rule 
before mentioned, end afterwarda to j and % to 7 sho^ned to f. 
In' other respects all these pronouns are declined like the eorrespond- 

ing nouna. The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus 
declined 


1st 

pers. 


^nd pers. 

ting. 


ting. 

pi. 

Horn, 

.ayst,sy*qt '* 

3t 


Aoc. «rf 

'— — 



Inatr.-* 

sHft 

'ft. 77 


Abl. 

OCDa 



97 mi 

toi!:wt 

( 

•T»qT9 

Tt.Tt 

fpm 


Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed in 
the principal PrAkfit. The nom. sing, of the let per. is ^ oor- 
responding to the initial ar and the qr being elided and the 
nanal Apab^mfo 7 added. In the PrAkfit «tgSRi(iB represented by 
or i? 77 . 7f is to be traced to itbe Sanskrit instr. lyTr and 
< tins loc. syf% both of which are reduced to the form of spf in the PrAkfit. 
Berc'it extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is ayuf which has 
Unex plained.' The nom. jd. ay^. corresponds to such a form as 
«f^F^ nom. pi, not loc. aa Laaaea aaya, through ayaf 7 ; and tibe gen. 
pA ^ the ApabhradiAa termination gj The east are pld.. is a hkye 

da!iiri;4 «»I said in going over the PrAkyits, ii»m jpqf an^ used ha (he 
n^^^ao. ^ and Ilf of the ace. instr. and loc. asn! and 

. 3^ second ia found in the older dialdoM, t^ >'iM)^r 

to this, '^‘the oormpHon of wy to cq I Iwre already ipdkeni The 
abl. and gen. fpg corresponds to a form aipg which aritbthe Apabhraiblio 
W ia yw, the qp iiring dropped. Or it may 1» traced to Iff trith the 7 
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dbaolved'into 9. n form fnimd in theFr^knti nltotodexplfuned 

by measneorris^toMt of t&frdftt. jFt^in thePAliand PrAk^^deriredfrom 
the Skr. The dative foma, yen will remember, are put nnder the 

gen. in the older dialects. Thei(;of^ » a peculiar ApabhramAin 
conjonot formed front 9||^. The neuter of U similmrly uf and ilf. 
The base of the plural is iraf> the same as in the PrAkfit; and the nom. 
phdPf# w t® be traced'to jjssrifr for fsqi^ nom.pi. All the fbnna 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Present tense of the Apabhraihia verb admits besides those of 
the corresponding PrAkfit or j^OTasenttense, the follovring fUrms:—let 
pers. sing, pi. 2nd pers. sing. pi. WfS»Sfd pars. sing. 
syfT, pi. tSfft- It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a 
confusion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevailing 
and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel ^; and here we «e it is 
appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 2nd P^’ though it 
does not occur in those forms in any of the older dialects. The ^ is 
another characteristic of these paradigms. That of the second pers. sing, 
we get from the old and that of the pi. exists in the PrAkyit, being 
derived from the Skr. z[. But the 3rd pera pi. and the let pers. pi. get it 
simply by an extension of the analogy; or it may have been introduced to 
prevent a hiatus and thus may, like Chose of the cases, have been simply a 
s^iritua lenia. The ^ of the latter, however, may be traced to 
being shortened to just as afr ^ ®f the declensions become ft 

and ff. Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. ^ we have in which, though 
the f is due to analogy, the characteristic f and the nasal are preserved. 
You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjugations the 
prevails in thit dialect. The Imperative second pers. sing, 
ends in f, tf or «■. The first two may be traced to the PrAkpt 
and Sanskrit f|r, being dropped as in the Vernsculari'; and the 

last seems to be substUnted for the ST of one of the. forms in the originsl 
dialects byanalogy; or it may be the remnant of gnhanged first to 
and then to w. But a better and I may say the true explanation of these 
forms will be given in going over the Vernaculars. Hematdiandra does 
notjrive any more forms for the Imperative; but KrtOnadllvara gives 
for the second person plural wh’wfo must very likely be f, the same a» 
in 'Ae present^gpd t for the first pws, pi, which we have in the Present 
also. In one ol the venes ijuoted by Hemachandra occurs f^TSTlf w^h 
seems to correspond to if the reading is correct. The tru^ seems, 
to be that the forms of the Imperative were loat, and the sense confounded 
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with tint of the Present, but thA distinetiTCi forms were thole of the 
leoond pers. sing.; andia this respect there is an aaalogj with the HincS 
and the Gnjar&tf which reiembte the Apabhradisa the most. ThePoture 
has the FrAkfit and S&of asent forms in f|r and ; hnt one ^ of this 
latter is dropped, and then the terminations of the Apabhrnthia PreMmt 
are added. The terminations of the absolntive are f, fer> 

f is the samd as the ftanrasen! fST^from the 
Skr. iTi f¥ is the sam^ inth the niual 7 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the n^or which is, as we have seen, confounded in the FrAkrit 
with the absolnthre, and the rest are varions forms of the Vedic sdtnr 
with the FrAkyit augment f or 7 . This is, by a rule before 
mentioned, changed to fiq^ which with w becomes j and by 
dropping the 6nal W we hare ftq'. This, however, may be derived also 
from such a form as fonnd in the Vedas. This fiqr or is 
then softened to fit* or f^, m ^ is so softened in many cases. When 
the augment f or T ia not prefixed, we have ^ in the form of 
the Sf being the final vowel of the root. Some of the terminations of 
the absolntive are also nsed to form the infinitive, on soconnt of the 
prevailing cottftisioD between the two, In consequence of this very 
confusion, recourse is had to other ways of forming the latter which 
are similar to those existing in the PrAkfits; but these will be noticed 
hereafter. 

The termination srsw of the potential participle assumes the forms of 
fyw rt . and vw* ^he first two represent the form with the 

addition of sg; and the f of is the usual augment. The ar of 
the STof which remainai^r the consonantal portion is dropped, is 
by the influenoe of the preceding f, changed to if. In those points 
which are not noticed here, the ApahhradaAa follows chiefly the ftanra- 
wnt) and the prindpal PrAkfit also to some extent. Thus in a great 
measure it represents those dialects in a further stage of decay but it 
must be considered to have derived some words or forms independently 
also. Thus the ^ of the second personal prcmoun cannot be derived from 
Ptftk{it Iff, nor fbq*? of the absohitive from ^ or ^,^^or q«r of 
abstk*^, noons from bnt directly from the Sanskrit rinsr, 

and, WIW 3 This corruption of ff must have existed in some of the 

0 1 

older diolecte too kince, as observed before, we have it in Aioka’s 
inscriptionf { «nd the ApabhrathAa derived it as weK as a few sneh 
pecnliarities Irinu them. 
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Abt.—II» On Coins of Kutch and Kathiawar, By 0, Codrington, 
^ M.D., M.R.A.S,, Hon. Memb. B.B.B.A.S. 

The coins of Kutch described in this paper are those of the 
JMeja dynasty, from tho roign of Bharilji or Bharmal, A.D, 1585 
to the present time, and known in the bazar as Ra Sai Kovi; they 
are interesting in being different in size and weight and names fi*om 
other contemporary coinage in India. 

The following is a list of tho kings, with the dates of their 
reigns:— 

Bhdrmal, or Bhdrmalji, or Bhdraji.A.D. 1585 to 1595 

Bhdjriij, or Bhdjardjaji.. „ 1631 to 1645 

Khengdr, or Khengarji. „ 1645 to 1C54 

* Hamirji reigned a few months in. „ 1055 

Tamdchi, or Tamdcherji . „ 1655 

Rtiyfidhan, or Roydhan, or Rayadhanji I, .. „ 106G(?)to 1697 

Pril^al, or Pragji, or Pragmalji I. „ 1697 to 1715 

Gddji, or Ghdrji, or Gdhodaji I. „ 1715 to 1718 

Dcsal, orDcsalji. „ 1718 to 1741 

Lakha, or Lakhapatji, deposed his father 1741, reigned till 1760 

Gddji, or Gdhddaji TI.A.D. 1760 to 1778 

Rdyadhan, or Riyadhanji II. „ 1778 to 1813 

(Prithiraj, or Bhaiji Bdva, his brother, was 
twice fin tho throne and deposed twice 
during tho lifetime of Riyadhanji, who 
was mad for many years.) 


Bh4rmal, or Bh^ramalji II. 1814 to 1819 

D(isal, or Dosalji II. ,, 1819 to 1860 

Pragma!, or Prdgmalji II. ,, 1860 to 1876 

Khenjdiji III. 1876 


We know of no special coinage in Kutch before the time of 
Bh&r4ji, and it is reasonable, considering the history of the times 
and place, to conclude that there was none, but that the currencies 

* The name of Hamirji is not found in the list of Eoos of Kutch given in 
books, but is inserted on the authority of Pandit BhagvdnUl Indraji* 

7 
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of the kings of Guzerat and Delhi were in use immediately before 
then. 

Khongirji, Bharaji’s father, was, we know, settled in his Raj by 
the help of the king of Ahmedabad, Muhammad bin Latif, and 
Bharaji was himself bound to seiwe the Ahmedabad king with 
5,000 horse; and from the then reigning king in Guzerat, either 
Muhammad bin Latif or his successor, MuzafEer Shah, Rao Bharaji, 
in the usual manner of those times, obtained permission to coin 
copper money, when he struck a coin similar to the Ahmedabad one, 
but bearing his name in Kagari character in addition. 

During this Rao’s reign the government of Guzerat passed from 
the king of Ahmedabad to the Mogul Emperor. Bhdr^iji then tincd 
to make himself independent, and struck silver coins similar to his 
copper ones. But he too was defeated by, and obliged to transfer 
his allegiance to Akbar; the issue of his silver coinage was stopped 
hut subsequently again permitted. 

The silver coin of Bhdraji (Fig, 1) is in general appearance like 
tliat of Muzaffor Shah, but smaller in size; on the obverse is tho 
name Muzaffer Shah in Persian character and tho Hijra date 97S 
with a trident, and below in Nagari character 

On the reverse is the Persian inscription of the Guzerat coin and 
the Rajput dagger,* 

Tho coin of his successor Bhdjrdj, or Bhojarajaji (A.D. 1631— 
1645) is similar (Fig. 2), The same date 978 is on it. The trident 
of the goddess Asdpura, whoso devotees the rulers of Kutch were, 
is more distinct, and the name is given TRnft sfh*’. 

Tho reverse is as the previous coin, but tho letters more debased. 

The next Rao’s coin, Khcngdr, or Khcngdrji, or as written on the 
coin Shengarji (A.D. 1645—1654) is quite the same, date and all, 
except the name on obverse, (Fig. 3.) 

His successor Hamirji reigned but a few months, and his name 
is not given in ordinary lists of Raos, I have no specimen of his 
coins, 

* Pandit Bhagv4nl41 Tndraji has given mo a rubbing of another coin of 
Bh4r4ji, ^hicb he onoe saw but is now unable to trace, nor have I been able tf> 
find one. It is of about the same size as tho ordinary Kutoh Kori, but boar« 
tho legend of coins of Jehangir bin Akbar, with the Bao’s name in Nagari 
beneath that of the Emperor. 
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The coins of Tamacherji or Tamdchi (A.D. 1G55) show no change 
except in the name (I’ig« 4.) 

The same may bo said of those of his successor, Bayadhan? 
Roydhan, or Rayadhanji (A.D. 1G66 [?] to 1697), on which the date 
978 is still plain, and the name (^g* ^0 

On the coins of Prugmal, Pragji or PragmaljifA.D. 1697—1715) 
is written HnTSft with the same date. (Pig. 6.) 

The next Rao’s name, Qddji, Ghdrji or Gdhddaji (A.D.- 1715— 
1718) is given on another similar coin (Pig* ?.) 

The coins of the next Rao, Desalji (A,D. 1718—1741) show more 
debasement of the Persian legend, and the 9 of the daLe is upside 
down. The name is given (Pig. 8.) 

A decided change may be noticed in ihcj next coin (Pig. 9), that 
of Lakha or Lakhapatji (A.D- 1741—«1760)- It has more the appear¬ 
ance of a Delhi coin, and probably was so made out of compliment 
to the Jlmperor Ahmed Shah, from whom the Rao obtained, we are 
told, the title of Mahdrao, which is found Ixjfore his name on the coins 

With Pig. 10 we come back to the pattern of the 978 Muzaffer 
one. On it is written 

Rao Gddji, or Oohodaji II., reigned from A.D. 1760 to 1778. 

Then follows the coin of Rayadhanji JI. (A.D- 1778 to 1813). 
The elate is again indistinct. The name given is ('rR)*ift 

(Pig. 11.) 

The next Rao was Bharmalji TT, (A.D. 1814 to 1819). The 
legend is much debased, but the name is plain (SCR*)^ 

(Fig. 12.) 

With Rao Desalji II. (A.D. 1819 to 1860) we come to another^ 
pattern; here wo find the Delhi legend— 

On the obverse : 

And on the reverse : 

Dagger and trident. 

Other coins boar the Persian legend— 

On one side with the Hijra era date t Ti I (Pig* lb), and the 
Nagari legend on the other side with Samvat date. 
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Tho early coins of the late Bao PrAgmalji 11. were very like those 
of his predecessors, but instead of the name of tho Delhi Emperor 
he put tho name of our Queen in the Persian legend. 

Ohv .—Crescent between trident and dagger at the top. vTfnR’ 

Rev.—jS^ j^^Jexxxi y^U (Pig, 13, or in 

copper as in Fig. 15.) 

Afterwards tho value of the coin was given in tho area thus 

Obv. —Area. with dagger beneath. 

Margin— 

I aia ax« r A-fc 

Margin —^ 

Later still the coins of European pattern and of sizes correspond¬ 
ing more to tho English nipoo and its half wero introduced, and 
are still tho cuireucy, such as Pig. 14. 

Obo, —Area. Trident, moon, dagger. 

Margin—Hr?cr 5 rifTO«r ^915^ 

Rev» —Area. 

I 

The standard silver coin of Kutch is called a Kori ; how long 
it has been so called I cannot ascertain, nor is tho origin of the name 
satisfactorily explained. There is a story that the name was given 
in this way. Bharuji was, as 1 have said, forbidden by the Emperor 
to issue silver coin, and being anxious to get permission to do 
so, resorted to this artifice. It was customary among tho Rajputs 
of the time to gain the favour of their monarchs by giving their 
daughters in marriage to them, so Bharaji siii’uck a small silver 
coin and sent it to the Emperor, no doubt with a l^ndsome consi¬ 
deration, and requested that he would accept this Inmvari 
(daughter) for mtirriage with his rupee. The Badsha was pleased 
at the witty reijuest, and gave ])ermission to tho Rao to coin his 
kuinva^ifl. The name thus given to tho coin was then adopted os 
the name of the cuiTcncy, and soon became corrupted into koriy by 
which it has been known ever since. 
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Kon cannot be, I think, a corruption of kauris bocanso that word 
when not rostricted to mean the shell Cyprcea monetcby is used 
only to denote a copper coin of the smallest value, whereas the 
koTi was a silver one of the value of man^ small copper pieces. 
The pattern of the coin was an imitation of the Guzerat one, but 
the size and weight were different, and probably were intended to 
correspond with Kshatrap and Gupta coins, and perhaps the 
Gadhia, which wore current in Kutch and Guzerat before the 
Mogul conquest. 

Prinsop, in Indian Antiquities^ VoL I., page 427, speaking of 
the S£h or Klshatrap coins, says: ** Their average weight is about 
30 grains, agreeing in this respect with the koria mentioned by 
Hamilton {Hindoaian^ Vol. I., page 653), as struck ‘in Cutch, 
four to a rupee, by the Kaos and Jims of Navanagar, with 
Hindu characters,’ but that appears to be a mistaken, as a kori 
weighed Srbout 73 grains, and was of the value of about 3f to the 
rupee.’’ 

The only other silver coin struck until the reign of PragmaljC 
II. was the half hoH (Fig. 10), but in that Kao’s time, when the 
demand for a larger coin, and one more nearly like the rupee 
cunent in the country all around the State, became greater, a coin 
of the value of 5 koris^ called eLpdnehio^ was struck, and another of 
2^- koria, called ardlipancMo (Fig, 14). 

The copper coins were originally of thi'ce sizes, all of the same 
pattern as the kori, called t&mlrio or trdmiyo, dokdo or dokra 
and dhinglo or dhingalo, of which Pandit Bhagvinlal Indraji gives 
me the following account:— 

Tdmbio or irambyo is derive^ from tho Sanskrit Timwikah 
(Prikrit timbio). Though its root meaning is “ of copper,” in prac¬ 
tice it is used to mean a half pice. Originally, I believe, it 
meant a pice. 

Dokdo is Prikrit Dukhado, or Sanskrit Dvikritah, “ twice done,” 
that is, twice a Tdmrika. Though now used to mean one pice, it 
must originally have been used to mean two pice.’ 

Dhivglo, Dhingo is a Kutchi provincial term for fat, and lo is 
a masculine suffix. Thus Dhingo or Dhinglo means something 
(masculine) fat, hence tho fattest coin; and Dhinglo is tho fattest 
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coin in Kiitch. Though at present it is nsod for a pice and a 
half, I think, originally it meant three pice (Umrikas). 

4 Adhadas = 1 Dokdo. 

2 Tdmbiaa = 1 Dokdo. 

24 Dokdas = 1 Kori. 

16 Dhingalas = 1 Kori. 

Lidutenant Leech, R.E., gives another account of the currency in 
18.37 (Bombay Government BecordSy No. XV., New Scries), page 
212 , viz. 

2 Trambyas = 1 Dokra; 3 Trambyas == 1 Dhingla; 21 and 21^ 
Dokras = 1 Kori; 8 Koris = 1 Silver Rial; 19 Silver Rials = 
1 Gold Rial; 3 Koris = 1 Hyderabad Rupee; 4 Koris = 1 
Tatta Rupee; 3| Koris and 1 Dokra = 1 Sm-at Rupee; 18 Koris = 
1 Itramce. 

Again, in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. V., page III., the following 
is given :— “ The Rao has a mint at which gold, silver and copper 
coins are manufactured. The gold coins are the ravsdi nwhor, equal 
to 100 silver horis, the half mohor equal to 60 silver horzs, and 
the golden kori equal to 263 silver Jeoris. The silver coins aro 
the panckio equal to five silver koris, ardhpancldo equal to 

koris, the kori worth about onc-fourth of the Imperial rupee 
(379 Jeoris are equal to 100 [mporial rupees), and the half JeorL 
The copper coins aro the dhabu, equal to one-eighth of a Jeori, the 
dhingla equal to Tuth of a kori, the doJeda equal to ^Vth of a kori, 
and the trdmbia equal to^Vth of a korL'^ The gold coins mentioned 
here are handsome ones, of the same pattern as the later Jeoris of 
Prdgmdlji II. It is said that there are also old gold Kutch coins, 
but I have nOt seen any. 

In Kathiawar, there are three States, viz. Jdmanagar or Nawd~ 
nagar, Jundgar, and Porebunder, having their own coinage. The 
king of Nawanagar, whoso title is Jam, struck his^coins of the 
same pattern as those of Kutch, and called them by the same 
names, being imitations of the Guzerat coins, and bearing a short 
Devanagari legend MhTPnft • It is not known when these coins 
were first issed, but the earliest current were called Jnni Jeoris 
throughout K&thiawar, and that as lately as thirty years ago. 
Later coins issued have been mixed with alloy, and aro called 
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Jamsdi koris. There are two sorts of these koris. Tukd/era or small 
sized, and Chakaradd or disc-like, the former being a little older 
tlian the latter. No. 18 is a Chakaradd. This type was cnrront 
and issued until J&m Yibhuji changed it for the following a few 
years ago. (Fig- 19-) 

Obv, :—^Within circles and with Bajput dagger on either side of it, 

Tlev ,Area within circle Margin within double circle, 

The present king also changed his copper coinage 
which is called by tho same name as in Kutch— Trdmbio, Dohdo, 
Dhingah, and added a new one called Trana Bohadd^ or three 

Bolcadds. No. 20 is a Trana-Dokadd. 

• • 

Obv, :—Area within a circle a Rajput dagger, 
margin iTFPjft ^ ^nfPtnnf^Trir. 

Bev .:—Area within circle ^ Margin 

The coin of tho Navab of Junagarh is called by the same name 
of korec, but its type is different from that of the Kutch ones. 
The design of tho first coin of tho Navab Bahadur Khan’s 
Minister Ranchhodji, tho Dewan, was on tho Obv, 

Salutation to tho Div^ino Ilatakeswara (tho name of the god of his 
race); and on tho Bev. HH: Salutation to Bughanathji. 

his father. But this coin was not allowed by the Navab to bo 
circulated; it is called Hdtakeahwar 8di korij and is rare now-a-days. 
Some say that it was not meant to be cuirent, but was for the daily 
gift to Brahmins. 

Dcw&n Ranchhodji struck his first coinage in Samvat 1886 or 
Hijra 1230. This was followed by that commonly called Dewan 
Sdi horit which is as follows:— 

Obv .—In corrupt Persian character I slA ,jL 

beneath in Nagari 

Bov. —In corrupt Persian—I f ^ 
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In NSgari NT centre^ IJN on left. On right Guzerati numerals 
[Samvat era.] 

The letters NT stand for Nfft* the family name of the Navdb. 
It is said that the DewAn Ranchhodji porsnaded the NavAb that 
wfl'S His Highness’ title bestowed on him by the Emperor of 
Dehli, bnt ideally it was his own, and put on the coin for his own 
gloiofication. Except the changing of the dates, this type continued 
until 1932 Samvat (A.D. 1875), when in the reign of Mah^,bat 
Ehin the Emperor’s name was taken out and Mahdbat Khdn’s 
own name inserted. 

The Rinfts of Porobundar did not issue coins until the reign of 
Sultdnji (a.p. 1757), as they were dependents of the Navab of 
Junigar. Sultdnji became in course of time independent, and ho or 
his son Prathirdj struck coins imitating the typo of Kutch Jeoris 
with a short Nagari inscription (Fig- 21.) They are known 

as Rttzid SM* 
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Art, 111 .—On the SCUdimnlddvali of Jalhana^ a new Sanskrit 
Anthology ,—By Prof. Petkb Pbtkuson. 

[Read Jannary 28th, 188C ] 


The copy of a Suktimuktrivali, or necklace of sweet sayings, com¬ 
piled by one Jalhana, which I lay on the table, is unfortunately 
defective, containing, as will be seen, neither beginning nor end Since 
obtaining it for the Bombay Government's Collection I have heard of 
a complete copy, which I hope to have in my hands sliortly. The 
complete book contains, I am told, a prasasti im which Jalhaua gives 
information of the usual kind with regard to hirnsclf and his lineage, 
I propose accordingly to reserve any remarks on the scholar to whom 
we owe this book : and to offer in the present paper sorno verses from 
the book itself, wliich appear to bear on one or two moot points in the 
liislory of ISansknt literature, 

Fitz-Edward Hall was the first to (piote from one of these antho¬ 
logies certain verses, dealing with famous poets, and attributed to one 
Bajaseklmra, whom llidl took to he tlie same as the author of the 
well-known diainas. Additions have from time to time been made to 
the list of verses ot this kind attiibiited to a ilajasekhara. I piihlisheJ 
sevcial from the Ilai’avah in my Second Report on the Search lor San¬ 
skrit MSS III the B MTibny Circle, The [ircsent book contains many 
more. It may be convenient if I give from it, and from the other antho¬ 
logies, ns complete a list as I can of the verses in (piestiou. 

1. Akiilajalnda, 

^TT I 

2. Anandnvardhuna. 

3. Kadambarirama- 

^ JTfT; TjfT‘ II 
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4. Karnutt. 

N'stsitit i 

?ir FTRT: 


Ij Ki'ilitirisa. 

ir^ fRT Ffirfw^ ST I 

FrfwnnTft ‘’hiPrtiw^^l ^ II 


■6, Komaradasa. 


5F't ^ < 

^siTT^RTV TFTTV *1^ ^»T- H 

7. Ganapati. 




anit FT'TTf^ ^ si^f^sTri^sf I 

F?r«rnTni^^ ?»F?Trf%fTff ii 


umidhya, 

f?rr FfKrjJir i#frlr<Trf7 sett i 



•TfFTFTSTPirTFT 11 


irikl: 


:i. 


FTTFTTfT^S’Wi^CTTST^V »r»¥ST I 
WT^.r*l TWVSTRTTWr W II 


10. Triloclmna. 


?(T5 f^wNsiRPT: ^r. TntTftSTFf ^sf: I 

5Tsr<r: ^fsT^ ?rt wr^F^rfsin^: ii 

11. Dandiu, 

« • • 


#TST4s^rv fsrw r¥r%i <i 

12 . Drona. 

sTRTfffTf^^r HTftTRnr sr i 
5?rRTfT»ff fESTTWh^ETjpTt »TfS[# ^ II 

13. Dhnnatrjjiya^ 

Ttfsrjw ?r FIT’51% »?;hRr i 

W ^TTFT TT* FT^T FETFIT W II 

14. Paniai. 

T^rftFf «TlfT5T^ FR^ 1R?T ^TnTTTTfFT: I 
9TT^ 5^r»r FlfT^FlFIsi i iT Hi^ftj l F l si^ II 
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15. Pradyamna. 

W l dcK PtT: I 

qW STfr W: ^■. II 

16. Prabhudevi. 

<i^tq r sir^sTTr ^ i 

gSMi^ *nTrf^ Rrs^ ii 

17. Bana. 

^TTCT qr^JTHi^q w*ar^in’ ^r?fl' it 
srr^=T JFHPfrft q^q: I 

Jira- ’^nrw nq qrrrrq ii 

18. Bliasa. 

>mrTnrqrw> I 

qr?qffi«r qrqqr- it ‘ 

19. Bliimata. 

>ft»nr: q^g^qR-gTr i 

Hfq q-qrvTCT'Stcq ^tr^^sTN II 

20. Mayura. 

qf qrfqgiprRt w i 

qr^c^ qr^cl’ qrf|^|r?w^ it 

21. Mataugadivakara. 

31^ qqrqr qp^saH ef^qprjpf^qrqiT' t 
’»fi’?'^i?qrqqc^PEr: srr'Tq^rqr ii 

22. MayurAja. 

qn^rsRrqi: irif qn=*t: qrfq; i 

?r2^^«£: qr 3%qTqrq: ii 

23. RatnAkarai 

qr pt ^ 'q^qp;: ural csrrqpr i 
qqrq ^ qrqr qrf ^ca r q rdqy; ii 

24 RAmilasoraila. 

^ q q r q Tqrqrrd tnfPrsrqrpn^ i. 

qtpq q q i I qr ^ r ^ qqqrtNdqqq. 11 

25. Vararuchi. 

qqpfqr qp!r qrfir qr =qftf i 

sqq^ qpTfqrt q. qfTcrfqfqqj U 
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26. VikaUnitaraba. 

% Prcr 5*^ i 

f^STFflT^r ST U 

27. Sllabhattarika. 

?r«Tr<Nr-^nff *pir: TiAdirfl i 

^ffssT'Tffrfi’^r^ ^ i° i?i^^ ^rr arfir» 

28. Sutavuhnnn. 

ir*T?^ *r/5rfrr irnrr ^rnTw^r^ptr i 

58i^>-^€5 ii 

29. Subhadrn. 

»rT^ ^<3 g>T?«rr 1 

80a Bhasa and others. 

HRT^ri^TrafRpjr: ^ ■ 1 

Wr >r>r7f^: 

f%; 3 T ^ipfrfT »nr«r?fr % % 11 

The verse here which rclVrs to [^inmi (14) has been pnlilished already 
from the Uariharavali,* where it is asciibed to Sri llajasekhara. It is 
of course couclusiie of the writer’s belief in the identity of the poet 
with the grammarian. The poem refen-ed to is possibly the same as 
the Pitfilavijaya l)y Pariini, from winch Naniisadhu quotes in his 
commentary on lludrata. 

There is nothing new to say about the poet Pauini yet. But it 
would be discourteous not to refer, in connection with that still 
mysterious shape, to the notice which the veteran scholar Bohtliiigk has 
recently taken of a controversy between Bhandarkar and mysclt^ carried 
on chiefly before this Society, as to the meaning of a passage lu 
Patanjali which is thought to have a bearing ou that ^ritcr’a date, and 
through him on* that of the grauunariun Paiiini. I shall try in 
doing so to avoid further controversy ; and 1 begin by putting before 
you Bdhtlingk’s paper, omitting ail that can be supplied by a reierence 
to the last number of our Jouriiul.t 


* My Socoiid Eoport, p. 01. 
t No. XLlll. pp IbO and 100. 
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An Attempt to lay a Literary Controversy, 

by 

O, BonTLINGK. 

A violent controversy has burst out in India between Professors 
R. G. Bhaudarkar and Peterson as to the meaning of a passage in the 
Maliabliashya, which Goldstucker used to determine Patanjali's date. 
Both scholars reject Goldstiicker’s translation of the passage ; and in 
so far I fully agree with them. I think however that their way of 
taking it also fails to hit the nail on the head; and I will suggest 
another rendering in the hope that I may divert their attention for the 
moment to myself, and to some extent perhaps damp their mutual 
fire. Before however I give the passage in question, and iny transla¬ 
tion, it will he convenient if 1 set out the rules of Pauiui to which 
Pataujali’s words refer.” 

(I omit what immediately follows, in which Ilohtlingk docs this, and 
gives the translations, by Bhandarknr and myself, whicli will be found 
ill our papers. It need only be noted that Bdhtlingk agrees with us, 
as against Kielhorn, that to be taken as two words, 

not one. Jiohtlingk’s own translation, and the rest of his paper is as 
follows:—The passage, as he reads it, is prefixed.) 

I ^ \fk ^ 

or>r, I xrarr^qRrr. \ i 

111 order to be nitelligible I translate exactly, though not word for 
word—‘Since Is sa-ul, Siva, Skaiida, and VLsukho (as names of 

images) would seem not to be correct forms. Why not ? Because the 
Mauryas out of desire for gold imported idols. It may be that liie 
rule does not apply to those idols: yet if they serve now ns objects of 
worship the rule will be applicable to them/ 

If I am not mistaken we have here simply a piece of hair-splitting 
on Patanjali’s part, of which this is not the only instance known to 
us. He willingly admits that those idols, at the time when they first 
appeared, were improperly spoken of by the shorter names, while 
now that they serve a higher end they are rightly culled Siva, Skaiida 
and Visukha. 

“ Bhaudarkar understands by the Mauryas the dynasty of that 
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name: and here I entirely agree with him.* It is in the hope of win¬ 
ning over that acute scholar to my way of taking the passage that I 
draw his attention to the superfluous q'frr: in his translation, 

would have been quite sufficient to convey to us the 
triviality which Bhandarkar puts in Patahjah’s mouth. If Bhandar- 
kar ranges himself with me he will get in our passage a stronger sup¬ 
port than heretofore for the views he has, founding on the other welU 
known exanples in the Mahabhushya, expressed with regard to the 
date of the great grammarian. Fatahjali’s whole animosity, which at 
first sight must surprise us, becomes quite intelligible if we suppose 
that the Mauryaa had only recently been driven out, and that Patafi- 
jali wishes to throw yet another stone at the hated dynasty. The idols 
introduced by them were still familiar to all, so that Patanjali's spiteful 
wit would be understood. 

“ The three idols that are named deserve notice. Skanda is a son of 
Siva: and Visakha is a manifestation of Skanda, sometimes also repre¬ 
sented as his son. That Skanda and Visiikha in Patanjali’s time were 
generally recognisedas two closely connected deities is clear from Patan- 
jali’s own words on PaniniVIIl. 1,15. Bhandarkar has already pointed 
this out. My friend Weber reminds me that Skanda, Kumura and 
Yis^kha appear on the coins of the Turushka kings (Cf. Ind. St. XVII* 
180). This perhaps justifies us in taking in our passage as 
an interpolation, and in supposing that the Mauryas introduced the 
general worship of the God of War aud his son. In what way 
the Mauryas made a profit out of idols we cannot certainly say. If 
they had made them regular objects of trade Patanjali would 
probably have used some other expression than Perhaps 

they set the idols up in various places, aud levied toll on the pilgrims.’' 

So far Buhtlingk. The fire he refers to already burns low, and I 
may hopo to examine the version he offers without saying anything 
that shall fan the embers into a blaze. I find very little to object to 
in it. Buhtlingk doubts with me the correctness of the reading f^:, 
but on other grounds. I may add that Kielhorn, in a ifotc to the pre¬ 
face of the last number of his Mahabhashya has gone carefully into 
the matter, and pronounces in favour of^f?:. Bohtliugk rejects the 

* PataHjali epeuks of Chan'Jragapta and Pushpamitra when he is under jio 
nooessity to cite any kings by name. Ho must tboreforo have known of the 
Maurya dynasty: and it follows that it is not very probable tliat he would use 
the word here in another meaning, wholly unknown to us*—Bohtlingk's note. 
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stiggestioii 1 hazarded as to the meaning A reference 

to my paper will show that I considered that point to be immaterial 
to the argument, though I do not complain of the attention which has 
been bestowed upon iL The suggestion lost much of its probability in 
my own mind, from the moment Bhandarkar pointed out that in an¬ 
other place PataTijali clearly distinguishes between the gods Skandn and 
Viaakha. Bohtlmgk’s explanation of the word w as doubt¬ 

ful as any of the others that have been put forward. Indeed I do not 
clearly understand how he does take it. For my own part I still 
think it simply means “ made, fashioned,” And I am still obstinately 
iuereduloiis about iho subtle and spiteful reference to recent history 
which first Goldstiicker, on grounds shown, as I hold, by me to he 
entirely wrong, and now Bhandarkar and Bbhtlingk discover in words 
of Patahjah tliat are capable of being taken in a much simpler way. 
The objector says that Siva, Skandn and Visakhamust be wrong forms. 
“ Why?” says Pataiijali. “ Images made by themauryas for money,” 
is the more or less elliptical answer. ‘*Good,” rejoins Pataiijali, “if 
YOU arc talking of images made by the mauryas as such, you must say 
riivaka, &c. But if you are talking of images which arc now in 
worship, the forms Siva &c. are right.** I see no reason to believe 
that Nagojibhat^ invented his explanation of the word maurja here ; 
and that the meaning is ‘^otherwise wholly unknown to us’* perhaps 
<inly illustrates our igaorance. Bdhtlingk seems to agree with me in 
taking the reference to the mauryas as having no specific reference 
to the three names, but ns pointing to a circumstance which throws a 
general doubt on the correctness of all short names for idols, of which 

“s 

Siva, Skanda and Visiikha were in the beginning put forward as the 
first examples that came to hand. Lnatly» Bdhtlingk agrees with me, 
and diScrs from Bhandarkar ns to the antecedent or antecedents to 
which the pronouns hT 5 and are to be referred. This is a gram¬ 
matical crux pure and simple: and I hope that Bhandarkari whose 
absence from our meetings is a mutual loss,* may be willing to add 
to the present paper in its published form a note pn that and other 
points raised by Bohtlingk’s Tcrsion, 

If Bhandarkar had been present when my paper wAs read he would not 
have laboured, as ho has done, to prove that my joining the later Pushpamitra 
and Chandragnpta was an aftor-thonght suggested by his criticism. 1 did that 
in Iho first instance in the discussion which followed the reading of hiy paper. 

Cf. No. XLTIL p. 355. Bhandarkar has replied to Bohtlingk in the Indian 
Antiquary, 1887.] 
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I trust I noetl not apologise for tlie length of this digression. It is 
one of the aims of our Society to he n moans of communication 
between Western and Eastern thought: and I have given Bohtlingk’s 
remarks in full only hecause tlmt scholar does nf)t, as I could wish he 
and his colleagues would do, fallow Prof. Jacobi’s excellent example, 
and write on things Sanskrit in the English language, even at the 
ri^ik of A few slips. They would fiiul ample recompense for the 
trouble this would give them in the wider circle of critics and fellow- 
workers to which it would introduce them, and they would do a 
notable service to our younger scholars, who at present remain 
ignorant of much that seems to European scholars to have been 
completely established, being, let me add, by no means over ready to 
conl'ountl here the ignofum with the magmjicmn,^ 

To return now to our book Kumaradasa (0) is the poet to whom 
Khliemeudra refers a verse that is quoted in the Mfiluibhashya of 
Patanjali.f llajasekharn tell us here that he was the author of a 
Jainkiliarann,tlic date of which is Inter than that of Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
vaiisa. There is a (piotatiou from the Jaiiakiharana in Ujjvaladatta’s 
commentary on the Unad, Siltras III, 73. 

owe the reference to Anfreeht’s 
preface. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the Jiinakiharann 
of KmnAradiisa was in the time of Ujjvaladatta (between A.D. 1111 
and A.i). 1431) as well known as the Itaghnvahsa of Kalidasa? 
and that every scholar knew which of the two writers preceded 
the other. 

The discovery that Kumnradasa is quoted in Patahjali’s MahahhAshya 
has attracted considerable attention, though I am bound to add that 
the view I put forward as to the hearing the fact has on literary 
chronology has not, so far, received much support. My theory put 
hnofly, was that KnniAradAsa's verses, of which we have about half a 
dozen, are all so modern in character that a writer who quotes KuniAradAsa 
cannot have lived in the middle of the second century before Christ, 
which is the date ^generally accepted for PataTijali. In the preface to 

Our native aclio\ava onglit to give a lieaHy wolcomo to the Now Vionna 
OriOTitnl Journal in the prospechm of which Hr. Biihlcr undertakoa that so f,ir 
us poBsible articles letomug to Iiulia, or likely in intcroat Indian Hludcnt^ 
will bo publishod iu English, " tho hmguafra^ica of the Aryans in tlio East/’ 
lh87]. 

t Jouriuil XLIII. 170. 
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the separate publication of my paper of Kshemendra’a Auchityalamkara 
I have said that Mr. Telang referred to this part of my paper as, in the 
light of accepted facts, pointing rather to the conclusion that Kumara- 
dasa must be put prior to the accepted date for tlie author of the 
Maluibhashyn than to the conclusion I had myself suggested. I wish 
to conect this. What Mr. Telang really said, he has reminded me, 
was that he considered it so absolutely established that Patahjali lived 
in the middle of the second century before Christ, that he would rather 
accept any other possible theory with regard to the Vnratanu srfmprnva- 
dauti kukkutah quotation than one which would disturb Patnnjah's 
date. I presume Mr. Telang had in his mind such theories as 
that Ksliemeudra was mistaken in ascribing this verse to Kumaradasa, 
or that Kumaradasa, if the verse be his, is in it only filling up the 
fragment of an older verse which he, like us, found in the Bhashyn, 
besides the theory to which I wrongly fixed him., Butofhei:-, who have 
noticed the matter, appear to have little difficulty ui accepting it 
as probable that Patanjali is really quoting from Kumaradasa, though 
they refuse to admit that it, in any way, follows that Patanjali is a later 
writer than he has been supposed to be. Kielhorn, who calls the dis¬ 
covery “ at least a very interesting one,” and has been led by it to publish 
a complete list of such quotations as he has met with in his study of the 
great commentary, indicates that in his view the proper conclusion is 
that Kumaiadusa with the rest of the classical school of poetry must be 
put back. So too Buhler in a private communication with which he 
has favoured me disputes the tacit assumption he sees in my argument 
that ^'because Kumaradasa’s verses resemble those of the sixth and later 
centuries they must belong to tlie same period.” He holds thut there 
is absolutely nothing to show that the taste and principles of compo¬ 
sition chnrnctcristic of the classical poets was developed about 400 or 
500 A.D., but that there is, on the contrary, a great deal to show that 
the poets of the earlier centuries wrote exactly in the same manner. I 
do not refer to this for the purpose of attempting to rebut it. I wish 
only to direct attention to the consideration that, assuming Patahjali's 
date to be fixed at about 150 B C., then, in so far as the Kumaiadasa 
verse is worthy of credit, in so fur is cause shown for putting Kdfiddsa 
back, with the rest of the lyric poetry, to a date prior to that assumed 
for Patanjali. 

I add sotne brief notes on the remaining verses. Akalajalada (1) 
and Tarala (9) are the names of poets mentioned by the dramatist 
9 
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llajasekhara urnong h!s own ancesturs. The verse bhoknih kofinrasayi- 
bhili, wliicli is given by Aufrecht from the SArjigadharapaddhati under 
AkAlajalada stands anonymously iu Vallabhndeva’s Subhushitavali. 
Aufrecht has suggested that the verse* contains the hidden (paroksha) 
sense that the sea of poetry lay dried up until Akalajalada appeared. 
If that is right the verse is probably not by Akfilajalada himself. If 
it is his, he may have got the name from the verse. I will hazard the 
suggestion that his real name may have been Indu, and that the title 
AkalnjaladcnJu of llajasekhara’s verse corresponds to names like 
Ghaiitamagha, Dipahikhakalidasa, Atapatrabharavi and Tfdaratnakara.t 
Of Tarala we know uotiuiiu; besides. lie is piaised heie as shining m 
the yaya\ara tribe like the largest and central jieurl in a nec klacc. Does 
ibc verse probably contain an allusion to the title of one of his works. 

From the leleicnce to Kudambarmima >t would seem that the 
wiitcr known under that name was what we now call an ada})ter. Uc 
Sj(-k Akalajaiatltt’s \erseS, and wove them into dramas, to which he 
gn\e hia own name. 11 ijasekliara ajipears to imply disappioval of the 
piocecding. Of the poet Gnnapati (7) we have one verse in the 
Riibliashitavnli.J MahAinoda may be the name of Ins poem. The 
Jtgend (tftlie dcslructioii of the greater pait of GuuAdliya’s Dnhalkatlia 
(s) is well known Tulochana, (Ht) we learu, wiote a rarihavijaya. 
Ai'JrctlU cites three\erfics from the Saingadharnpaddhati under Trilo- 
chana , oiu'of them is the J3fin:i \ersc banciia liruli lagnciia, which m 
our bo<k IS ascribed to Uajaseklnua. What third work of Daudin's 
Ra)‘fjckbaia (11) here jmts alongside of the Kavyadarsa and the 
Dasakuiiian cliai ita must be matter of conjecture. Tlie Urona verse (12) 
has alretulv been given bv Auli'ccht Z. D. M. G. N^vii. 78. Wc arc to 
nudcr.-.taiii! fnun it, I think, that a low-caste writer Drona was the 
uuth'-r o) :i bliarala jioem. IJhanainjaya (l.'i) is the Jam author of a 


- **'I’ll'Ivy lilvo Uoad lUmgH m tlio clefts of tlio trooa, tho toifcoibC'R 
MCH' diKiej ; the lisli now writhed in the broad deep mud hanks, now 

tny bi’U It 'if M311 t? then came to tiuit dry lake a cloud bom out of due tiuio 
(akAhijufuln), end ho wrought that herds of wild elephants pluriged up to their 
necks there, und drunk its waters 

f Names of honour given to the respective poets from their verses Sisup. 
lUghuv'uufia VI ,07, Kirftt , v 39 and liarav, xix. 5. 
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BAglinvapandaviya or Dvisarndhnna poem.* There is one verse by 
Pradyumna (15) in Vallabhadeva*s SnldiHshituvaii.t Of the poetess 
Prabhudevi (16) iiothingis known. The Jhina lerses (17) do not add to 
our knowledge of that writer. Bhusa’s play the Svapninasavadatta (18) 
is qjjoted by ilbhinavngupta in his Ohvaiiyalochana. We are perhaps 
to gather from the verse that no other play of Bhasa’s w^ns extant in 
Riijnsekhara's time. Blumata (19) is an uukn(»wn dramatist ot whom 
we are told liere that he wrote five plays,the best being hi- Svapna- 
dasiinuim. The aho prabhuvo vagdevyah vcise (21) Uwell known. It 
shows tliafcBaua, M/iyura (20) and MatafigRdiwiKara were, as Il'ijav-k- 
hara believed, contemporaries at llursha’s court. But there is no 
warrant for identifying MiitangadivAkaia with the Jain wuter MA'.n- 
tuiiir«, as Hall and Max Muller have done- The fiiet is ihai ra \b 

the real name of our poet, not M.UanAf*. Tliere is a veferenee to iiiin 
under the name DivAkara in our verse 2U, where fit is joU in (n»e eoui 
pound with HAiia, In the SuktirniiktAiali the reiuiing in tlie ]-ieM‘nr, 
vei.se IS chandala Divakaia lor inAtail^a iovAknra. Tin* 

- I j 

■verse (2i) was given by me in iny flee nel Ib‘porL p. V.', fron llir 
llariluu'Avnli, wiLli the wrong rcmlnig ’<*t tkx- 

rcfeieuee to the vcivc at p. (il of tUe Itepoit. The poetts niee is 
MayfirAja, and this book eoutanis sevxral of Ins vejNo^ Tlie Kulichnn; 
are n race of Kslnitriyus vvlr» arc mputiou’d by the eontmv’ntatois 
among the feud.itoiies of tlr Maukliiins lliiin’s KAduinliaiu f.itro- 
duetory verges, d. See (hnminghani, iVielue')!. Rep. i\ 77 and L'lectV 
(Janarese OyiiastiPS, 11. The Path'ikaia (2^1) uiiJ IJaniiln a.-il flonnia 
verses I liav'e already noticed. Seond ll-p >rt, p. 01. The Varaniidn 
verse (25) helps to add the great VVirtukiikara to the list of those who 
found Poetry and Grammar to be si'ster rnuse.s and KantliribhaiaiMna 
gives ns thenameof one ofhi^ poems, possibly that Vuiarnehaiij kivja 
which is leferred to in the MahahhAshya(Goldstiii'ker’s I'anini, p, 110, 
note). VikatanitambA (20) and Bibibhatluiika (27) are two pocLea&cs 
who are often quoted in the anthologies^ In the Sata\ahana vcise 
(28) there is a play on the words jagatyam and dhjiteh. That the 
gathas which SAtavahana strung together should have given content¬ 
ment (Dhriti) to the world (jagatyam) is, says the popt, as if SAtavahana 


* My Second report, p. 01 note 
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had composed in the Jagati metre and, by so doing, given currency to 
the Dhriti metre* Of the poetess SubhadrA (29) there is one example 
in the SulihaBlut&vali.* The BhAsa verse (30) has oftrn been quoted* 
Aufrecht, from the Sarngadharapaddhati* Z. D. M. G. xxvii* 77, 
reads I have noted that the verse is given in tlie Haravali 

anonymously. As to the poets mentioned m it I will here only say tliat 
AuPrecht has recently, Z D M. G. xxxvi, 511, given a verse by Saha- 
sAnka from SiidharadA^a’s SnduktikarpAmrita.t 
It remains to consider briefly how far these memorial verses are 
worthy of credit. [We find them in anthologies which carry back the 
traditions they embody the respectable distance of at least four or 
five centuties. In these anthologies they are aseiihed to RAjesekhara, 
and the HariharAvali professes to quote them from a Bhojaprabandha 
of that author. RAjnsekliara is mentioned by Somadeva in his 
Yasastilaka, a book written in A.D. 959 or the middle of the century, 
and he mentions Batnakara a writer who flourished in the middle of 
the tenth century. Ilis own date lies between these two extremes, and 
it 18 a fair inference from the nature of the references that of the three 
-writers Ratnakara, RAjasekhara and Somadeva, the first two stand 
nearer in time to each other than the second two do. But for our 
purpose it is enough to say that RAjasekhara flourished about the 
beginning of the lOth centuryj] He stands then somewhat higher than 

^ITcf 1% 

^ ti 

w ww i 

fw Jrr^rrr^: II 

I would read Hf'Ttf and *1^0% in A ®'nd and in y 

[t The bracketed passage here has been substituted at^the moment of 
pnbhcation for an attempt made in the paper as it was read to distinguish 
betwann the dramatist BAjaAekhara and a later writer of the same name. 
The reasons were given briefly some months later (Haroh 1886) in the 
introduction to the edition of Yallabhadeva’s SubhAshitavali put out by 
DargApijasAda and myself, and reference was made to this paper for a fuller 
Btatement. It seems useless now to call attention to argnments in which we 
have ourselves lost faith. We were wrong in identifying KshirasvAmia, the 
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Kshemendra (circ. 1050 A.D) and Btatements $8 to the hUtory of the 
literature which are fairly traceable to either of these two learned 
writers have undoubtedly^ it seems to me, a great /acre import¬ 
ance for us. They are certainly not to be dismissed as on a par with 
the legend which represents the author of the Naindaya to be the same 
as the author of Sakuntala, as Bhnndarknr wouhi hare us do.* I am 
not insensible to the considerations which impose a certain reserre and 
caution on us in using the statements found in these rerses.t l^tit we 
need not go into the other extreme: and cast them aside as worthless. 
To say nothing of the fact, as I believe it to be, that no single 
statement of Rajasekhara which we are in a position to test, has 
been shown to be wrong, 1 think it may be laid down as a general 
principle in these inquiries, that where the writer is not evidently merely 

romancing, and where there is any presumption at all that he is speak- 

- - — - -- — --- ---— 

commentator Amarakosha, who quotes the dramatist, with the Kshira who 
flourished at the court of Jay^pida (not Jayasinha). We should have 
followed Aufrecht’s guidance m that matter, Z. D. M. Cr. xxviii., 154, 
Kshlra&vtmin belongs to the eleventh century It would bo inconvenient to 
notice hei*o all that was been written recently as to the dramatist’s date. 

Dfirg^pri^BAda has given in No 13 of his KAvyamAlA a full statement 

of the case ae it now appears to ns, 1 welcome V, S. Apte’a paper 
on It^ljaBekhara as a first attempt on the part of that diligent scholar 
in a field where Native scholarship is for the moment, 1 think, too 
lethargic. I hope Apte will go on. Mr. Fleet (Indian Antiquary, June 
1887) has rightly disclaimed all responsibility for the mistako which led 
Durg^prasAda and myself to assign the dramatist to tho eighth 

oentnry. He kindly told mo that he knew of a MahondrapAla who was 
reigning in A*D. 761; and wc too precipitately accepted this as a confirma¬ 
tion of onr original mistake. Bee his paper for the grounds on which he holds 
that Biljasokhara lived about the first quarter of the tenth century A.D. 
Bhandarkar tells me that he too withdraws tho identification of 

Kshtrasv&min with Jaydpida's teacher (Introduction to MAlatfmAdhava,) and 
accepts generally the views put forward by DnrgfiprasAda in his KAvyam&IA 
18. 1887.] 

* Journal XLIII., 204. The Nalodaya was written in Sravat 1604, and its 
ascription to EAlidAsa was one of the idlest mistakes made by pandits who 
have little in common with writers like BAjafiekhara and RAtnAkara. 

t Compare for example, Anfrecht, Z. D. M, G. XXXTI, 307, *' Wiederholent* 
lich habe Icb mioh daruber aasgesprochen, dass die Angaben ubor die Verfas- 
sersohaft von zaisoellanen verses mit Vorsicht anfznnahmen sind-^l have 
repeatedly pointed ont that the statements as to the authorship of misoella- 
neons verses must be accepted with cantijn**’ 
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inp;of tbatlie knows^ a rash incredulity with regard to all he says is quite 
as likely to be obstructive to progress as the rash credulity against 
vrhich we are sometimes warned. That this has been so in the past I 
am confident. 1 will close this paper with a striking instance of the 
act which has recently come under my own observation. 

Jh constructing the text of their edition of the Ilitopadesa in 1829 
the illustrious scholar Wilhelm von Schlegcl and C. Lassen found 
at the end of one of their MSS. a verse which they rejected ns an 
interpolation ; and in the volume of notes put out two years afterwards 
it is thus disposed of by Lassen:—“I should not have had to add 
more to this little work of mine had the co[)jibt of one of my manu¬ 
scripts not been pleased to shove into the text a verse by no means 
worthy of the place he gives it, but which I suppose must be written 
out: 

^ 

5R«rnTm ii 

The couplet requires correction, but I do not care to waste paper on 
verses so worthless.” 

It is hardly credible, but it is the fact, that the verse treated in this 
contemptuous fashion contains, and has very naturally for sixty yenrs 
concealed from us, the name of the author of the Ilitopadesa, as fur¬ 
nished by that writer himself. I have been lately engaged in preparing 
an edition of the Hitopadesafor our Bo-nbuy Sanskrit series: and have 
been able to use a very old MS. in the Collection of the Government. 
What the copyist of Schlegel's MS. did, if justice h^s been done to 
him was, not to shove a verse into his text, but to leave one out, a much 
more intelligible act on his part it may be remarked in passing. For in 
my manuscript the hook closes with two verses as follows : — 

??rwflrKra®riT ^rvprr? ii 

ii 
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NArAyann therefore waa the author of the book and in the lines which 
Ilia German editor would ha\c none of, he is really making a modest, 
but very nearly unsuccessful attempt, to secure the credit for it to all 
coming time, while in the second of the two verses he does not forget 
to siiiK the praise of his generous patron, Prince Dhavolacbandra, who 
stood to him for a publisher. 
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Akt. IV .—My Visit to the Vienna Congress. By RAMKHisfiNA 
Gopal Bhandabkab, M.A., Ph.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 


[Read February llth 1887.] 


When my college friend and classfcllowt Mr. Javirilal Umiashankar 
Yajnikj saw me a few hours after my return to Bombay from Europe, 
and proposed that I should give an account of my visit at a meeting 
of this Society, I had no hesitation in saying that that was the last place 
I should myself think of for such a purpose. My visit to Europe was 
of a very short duration, and though 1 could say something that might 
interest an ordinary native audience, I had very little to communicate 
that was worthy of being listened to by such a learned body as the 
Bombay Asiatic Society* Besides, even as regards a mixed native 
audience, so many natives of the country had visited Europe before 
me, and lived there for a number of years, and communicated their 
experiences to their countrymen after their return by publishing 
books and pamphlets and delivering lectures, that short as my visit 
was, I could have nothing new to tell even to such an audience. My 
scruples, it appears, were communicated to the respected President of 
the Society, who, thereupon suggested that I should give principally an 
account of the Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna to which 1 had 
been deputed, and in connection with that some of the impressions 
which what I saw in Europe had produced on my mind. To this I 
assented, and I thus appear before you to-day. 

1 arrived in London on Saturday, the 28th of August, and stayed 
there till Thursday, the 9th of September* "On the afternoon of this 
day I left for Oxford, where I spent the neit three days/ On Monday 
I wept thence tQ'Birmingham,and returned to London on the following 
Wednesday. The next four days I spent in London, and left England 
for^rance on Monday, the 20th. In London I saw St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Westminster Abbey, the House of Commons, India OfAce, the 
National Gallery, the Guildhall, the British Museum, the Tower of 
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London, the Kew Gardens, Hampton Court, the Royal Exchange, the 
Bank of England, the Hyde Park, the Albeit Memorial, the Albert Hall, 
and the Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 1 had unfortunately none to 
guide me in London, as I had in Oxford and Birmingham, and there* 
fore I did not see as much or os Trell as 1 might have. I met our 
late Secretary, Dr. Codrington, in Vienna, and on my informing him 
that I had been to London, he told me he was in London during the 
time I was there, and had he known of my being there he would have 
been glad to take me with him and show me all the sights. 1 was 
very sorry that I did not know Dr. Codrington was in Loudon; but 
as it was, everybody was very busy and nobody could make it con¬ 
venient to go with me. I cannot stop here to give the impression that 
each of the buildings and institutions I saw produced on my mind, 
and my general impression 1 will give further on. ^ 

I wore in Europe my usual Maratha costume, the turban, the long 
coat, and the white uparnem or scarf. In the streets of London and in 
the places I visited, therefore, 1 often met persons who stopped me with 
the words bahut garami hot% Aa», &c. The conversation thus 

begun in Hindustani was continued in English, and I was asked to what 
part of India 1 belonged, and where 1 was going. These were Anglo- 
Indians ; and they told me how long they were in India and in what part, 
and spoke of the days they spent in the country with agreeable leelings. 
I was once accosted in Marathi near the Royal Exchange with the words 

“ Whence do you come I said I was from Bombay, 
and asked the gentleman whether he was in the Maratha country, 
to which he replied in Gujarati, “ 1 in Kattia- 

war.” 8irnT d “ what office did you hold there ?” I asked. 

^2* f fir “I was Political Agent,” was the reply. 
Then I asked in Marathi 8TPP*r '‘Are you 

Anderson Saheb?” to which he replied, “Yes.” Then we vrent on 
speaking in English together, and he was kind enough to go with me 
and show me the Office of the Oriental Bank to which I wanted to go. 

The first person 1 saw in Loudon was Dr. Host,. Librarian, India 
Office, who received me very kindly. I visited him several times, and 
on one occasion he remarked that my lectures on the Sanskrit and the 
derived languages, three of which the Society did me the honour of 
publishing in their journal last year, were very important, and wished me 
to complete them as soon as I could. The second time that I saw him 
in the India Office library, Dr, Eggeling, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
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University of Edinburgh, happened to be there, and I was introduced to 
him by Dr. Eost Professor Eggeling has been compiling a descriptive 
catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the India Office library, on the 
model of Professor Aufrecht's Oxford Catalogue, and he had come that 
day to London to examine some of the manuscripts carefully. I had an 
interesting conversation with him, and in his congenial company, and in 
that of Dr. Rhys Davids, the Pili scholar, to whom 1 was introduced 
by Professor Eggeling three or four days afterwards, I felt myself at 
home. I passed a very agreeable evening with them at the National 
Liberal Club, of which Dr. Rhys Davids is a member. We had a long 
conversation on a variety of topics, ranging from Buddhistic 
metaphysics to English and Indian politics, including the annexa¬ 
tion of Burma. Dr. Rhys Davids seemed to be full of admiration 
for the freedom, boldness, and truth of the religious and philosophic 
thought of ancient India about the time of Buddha, to which the 
modern world acrordihg to him presents no parallel. Professor 
Eggeling did not quite agree with him, taking into consideration the 
development of philosophic speculation since the time of Kant, and 
I was disposed to sympathize with him, though as regards religious 
ideas and theories I perfectly agreed with Dr, Rhys Davids. According 
to Dr. Rhys Davids^ the Buddhistic ideal is the condition of an Arhat 
who enjoys profound internal peace undisturbed by passion. It is a 
condition of holiness, goodness, and wisdom. This seems in his opinion 
to be at the bottom of the religious aspirations of man, or probably 
the only thing that is valuable in those aspirations, and this alone 
Buddhism set up as an ideal to be striven for by the religious man, 
to the exclusion of the ideas of Qod, the human soul as one ^unchange- 
ahle substance, and eternal existence. Dr. Rhys Davids is an enthu¬ 
siastic Vkli scholar, and has succeeded in organizing the Piili Text 
Society, in connection with which, with the aid of other scholars, he has 
been publishing iu annual iustalrnents the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists. The service he has thus been rendering to the cause of 
scholarship and research is invaluable. Dut it is very much to he 
regretted that he cannot devote his whole time to his studies, and has 
to work for his bread at the bar. If he had been a German he would 
have got a Professorship somewhere. He is, however, Professor of 
Pali in the London University, but without pay and without pupils. 
He is a candidate for the vacant Secretaryship of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, which is a paid appointment; and I have no doubt, if elected, 
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he will be of very great service to the Society; but it is by no means 
certain that he will get the appointment. I saw him on one occasion 
in his rooms in Brick Court, when he sliowed me some splendid PAli 
maniHcripts which had been presented to him, if I remember right« by 
the king of Siam, 

Another gentleman with whom I came in contact in London and 
who was very kind tome was Colonel Henry Yule, Memberof the India 
Council and President of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr, Edward 
Thomas, a Bengal Civilian, who, after his retirement demoted himself to 
the studv of Indian antiquities, and Dr. J. Pergu<fon, a zealous student 
of ancient Indian architecture and archaeology, both of whom were active 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society, are dead. The Society’s Secre¬ 
tary, Mr, Vaux^ has also rather suddenly been removed by death at an 
early age nnci another not yet appointed ; so that the »Society is not in 
a very flourishing condition at present; and Colonel Yule observed to 
me how difficult it was for them to get enough matter for the Society’s 
journal. I also came in contact with Mr. J. S. Cotton, Editor of the 
Academy, who was once employed by the Secretary of State to examine 
the materials in the India Office, and digest them into a report on the 
advancement or condition of India; and lie seemed to be very familiar 
with Indian matters. 

At Oxford I was received with cordiality and almost enlhnsinstic 
kindness by my old master, Mr. Sidney Owen, who was Professor 
of History and Political Economy in the Elphinstone College, 
from January 18.o7 to April 1858, and liis family. Here I 
had before me the charming and edifjing spectacle of a well- 
regulated, high-toned, and happy English family. The one object 
of father, mother, sons, and daugliters seemed to he to please 
me; and I felt I was in the midst of persons w^ho had, as 
it were, found in me a long-lost son or brother. Oxford was 
at this time empty, the Colleges having vacation, and all I could see 
was the buildings, Mr. Owen showed me Magdalen, Christ (Church, 
Worcester, Bnliol, and others. The quudrangles with the green ginss 
nicely trimmed, the gardens and walks, and the canals give a mini, 
quiet, and pleasing appeal nnce to the scene calculated to compo‘=c tlie 
mind and dispose it to contemplation, thought, and study. Within 
the premises of the same college th;re are often buildings in three 
different styles of architecture, the mediseval, that of the seventeenth 
century, and the modern. It was a curious sight of a nature to awaken 
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historical associations rather than produce a sensation of harmony» the 
stone of the mediseval buildings in particular being in a crumbling 
conditiou. But even this characteristic is calculated, 1 suppose, to 
confirm the reflective mood. I also saw the Sheldoniau Theatre where 
the commemoration is held, the Bodleian Library, the Martyr's 
Memorial, and others. I paid a visit to Professor Max Milller, who 
unfortunately vras not in good spirits on account of the recent loss of 
a favourite daughter, lie regretted very much that he should have 
been in that condition at the time of my visit. He wished to see more 
of me than he could under the circumstances. Still 1 had a pleasant 
and interesting conversation with him for an hour and a half. He 
told me he had quoted my lectures in a paper that he had been 
publisliing in a German periodica], and read a passage from that 
paper in which he interprets the expression bhashdrthdh occurring 
in connection with certain roots in the Ohatupatha as meaning roots 
the sense of which is to be known from the spoken language.” 
Though of course I am a strong advocate of the view that Sanskrit was 
the Vernacular of the Indian Aryans, and think I have proved the 
point in my last lecture, still I did not believe that the expression 
hh&shdethCih meant what the Professor said, and was sorry not to be 
able to agree with him. Then he spoke to me about a letter he had 
received from the late Divan of Bhaunagar, Mr. Gaurisaihkar, which 
was written on the occasion of his assuming the order of Sarhnyasa, 
and about a copy of the new Sarimyasin's work on the Vedanta 
presented to him by the author. Professor Max Muller spoke approvingly 
of the doctrine of the Ved inta that the contemptihility and misery uf 
life come to an end when an individual soul knows himself to be the 
same with Brahma or the Supreme soul. As I am not an admirer of 
the doctrine ija the form in which it is taught by ^amkaracharya and 
which alone is now the prevalent form in India, I observed that 
though according to his system a man must rise to the knowledge, 
“I am Brahma,’' previous to his entering on the state of deliverance 
or of eternal bliss, still it is essential that the feeling ifne or egoUm 
should be destroyed as a necessary condition of entrance into that 
sta'^q, The me is the first fruit of ignorance, and it must be destroyed 
in the liberated condition. A soul has no individual consciousness 
when he is delivered, and in that state he cannot have the knowledge, 
** 1 am Brahma.” The illustration often given of a liberated soul that 
becomes one with Brahma is that of the space or ether that » 
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enclosed in an earthen jar becoming one with the infinite outer space 
or ether when the jar is broken to pieces. In such an absorption 
into or identification with Brahma when there is no individual 
consciousness and no knowledge that '*1 am the Brahma,” what 
happiness can there be? Besides, the proposition, *^Iam Brahma,” 
does not according to Saiiikaracharya's system mean I am one with 
the Supreme soul, who is the author of the Universe and who 
dwells in the Universe so full of beauty and grandeur. This, 1 believe, 
is the idea of the author of the Vedantasfitra and of some' of the 
Upanishads; but with Samkaracharya the Universe or Creation is 
an illusion like that perceived by a man who sees a rope in darkness 
and mistakes it for a serpent, and flies away from it through fear. 
Misery, worldly happiness, sinfulness, littleness, and indeed all finite 
' thought and feeling, are illusions. When these are dispelled the soul 
is free and happy and without fmitcness or liniitationn, so that the pro¬ 
position, " 1 am Brahma,” means "I urn not the miserable, sinful, little 
soul, tied down to this or that mode of thought or feeling, that I 
appear to myself to be; but a free, blissful, unchanging, and uncondi¬ 
tioned soul.” This is the real nature of the soul, and anything at 
Tariance with it th it is felt is an illusion; so that Sarhkaracharya's 
ideal is not to become one with another being who is the Supreme Ruler 
of all but to see that oneself is really a blissful and unconditioned 
being. Though I might admire the doctrine about the first ideal, I do 
not think the latter to be very charming. This discussion we carried 
on for some time, and then turned to other matters. Professor .Max 
Muller made me a present of a copyof the four parts of the Anecdota 
Ojconiensia as a memento meeting, and with a few compli¬ 
mentary in the field of scholarship for which I 

to him, brought the conversation to a close. 

On Sundav, the 12th, I was introduced by Mr. Owen to Professor 
Jowett. He received me very kindly, but nothing of importance was 
said in the short conversation that followed. 

I went to Birmingham to have a glimpse of Industrial England. 
Fortunately I found an obliging; friend in Colonel A. Phelps, late Com¬ 
missary-General, Bombay, The British Association for the Advance* 
ment of Science recently held its meetings at t he place, and an exhibition 
of the arts and industries of Birmingham had been got up for the 
occasion. Colonel Phelps took me twice to see the exhibition, and there 
I saw the products of an immense variety of industries with the latest 
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improTemenfs, from a new apparatus forelectric lighting without the high 
tension so dangerous to life that is a drawback in the present mode, to 
a machine for washing clothes hy means of steam, and Bchool fur¬ 
niture so manufactured as to avoid the evils such ns shortsightedness, 
whicli result from the use of the present kind of furniture. The 
kind Colonel also showed me the engine factory of Tangyes, Gillott's 
pen factory, and a pm factory, He then took me to the Birmingham 
Municipal Offices and Town Hall, both of winch are splendid buildings, 
and in the afternoon to the Liberal Club, where I saw a great many 
members in the dining and the smoking-rooms. Mr. Chambeilain 
came in a short while after we entered, and 1 was introduced to him 
by the Colonel. A short but interesting conversation followed. Mr. 
Chauiberlain endeavoured to excuse himself fiom attending to the 
affairs of India, while I stro\e hard to fix the ultimate responsiliility 
of governing the country on the British Parhntuent and through it on 
each member, and especially on the leaders of parties. 

After having seen so much of England I started from London for 
Vienna on the 20th. I went hy way of Paris wheic 1 could spend 
only two days, during which, howeier, I saw so much as to make ray 
head giddy. I saw the artificml lakes, the grand cascade, the rnce-eourse, 
the dismantled palace of St. Cloud, the palace, galleries, and park 
of Versailles, the Louvre, Luxembourg, Pantheon, the porcelain and 
tapP'^try manufactories which, I was told, arc mainlaineJ at the expense 
of Government, and other places, Paris appeared to me to be a beniw 
tifal town, the pabice at Versailles with the parks and avenue in front 
is superb, and the pictures at that palace and in the Louvre are 
innumerable and beautiful. The French appeared to me to be a nation 
of lovers of beauty and spared no expense, since the Government main¬ 
tained even factories for painting pictures on porcelain and weaving them 
by means of coToured thre.ad. But when certain places in the town 
called to my memory the frightful deeds of the people during the 
first revolution and of the Commnne in 1871, the melancholy reflection 
forced itself on me that even an intense love of bounty, which I consider 
to be heavenly, is not necessarily associated in the humaif heart with a 
heavenly or angelic character, and that it is a mere passion in the human 
breast like rage and resentment. I was sorry not to have met any of 
the French Oriental scholars in Paris. I had very little time, and 
besideM was tQld that one of them, Monsieur Senart, was not in town, 
mi I subsequently learned that even Monsieur Barth was absent. From 
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Paris I went to Munich« where I stopped for a day. I found it to be 
a charminp; little town. There is an excellent museum, and a building 
in an elevated position called the Maximilian College,, which commands 
a very fine view. 1 saw these and also a bronze colossus representing 
B ivaria, behind which there is a corridor in the shape of three sides of a 
rectangle with marble busts of the great men of the country placed in 
niches in the walls. The view from this point also is commanding^ 
and in the light of tlie morning sun the place looked very charming 
and well suited for contemplation. From Munich I went on Saturday, 
the 25th, to Vienna, the place of my destination, which 1 reached at 
about 9 p. M. 

The next morning Dr, Rost and Dr. Kielhorn came to see me at the 
Hotel de France, which is situated close to the University. We walked 
together for about an hour and returned by a tramcar to the Univer¬ 
sity. The meetings of the Congress were held in this building, and the 
office of the managing committee was also located there. We stepped 
into the office and signed our names in the Register of members. 
In the evening a conversazione was held at one of the hotels in order 
that the members of the Congress might make each other’s acquain¬ 
tance. The attendance was very large, and I was introduced to and 
exchanged cards with a great many scholars. There were two Egyptians 
with an ivory complexion and Turkish caps, a Chinaman, the Secretary 
of the Chinese legation in his national costume with the long pigtail, 
a Japanese in European costume, an Indian Mussulman, native of 
Aligarh and educated at Cambridge, similarly dressed, and myself with 
my turban and uparneui. The Chinamon’s knowledge of French was 
greatly admired, and they said he spoke the language perfectly as 
well as a Parisian. 

The next morning at ten o’clock the members of the Congress 
gathered together in the large hall of the University. Opposite to 
them on the other side of a large table sat the members of the 
Committee of Organization with the minister of Public Instruction 
and Archduke Rainer, who is a great patron of learning in Austria. 
The Archduke in a short speech declared the Congress open, after 
which the Minister of Public Instruction rose and welcomed the 
members of the Congress in the name of the Government. He was 
followed by the President, Baron Kremer, who delivered a long address 
in French. Then the leaders of the different deputations rose one 
after another and made a few observations, and those who had brought 
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presents for the Congress laid them on the table. In the afternoon 
the different sections met in the rooms assigned to them, and 
after the election of the President and Vice-President, papers were 
read and discussed. As I belonged to the Aryan Section I witnessed 
the proceedings of its meetings only. I will therefore confine myself 
to an account of them. Our President was Prof. Roth of Tubingen 
and Vice-President, Prof. Weber. Among the members who attended 
were Dr. Rost oftheIndiaOflice ; Professors Buhler ofVienna, Kielkorn 
of Gottingen, Ludwig of Prague, Jacobi of Kiel, Leumann of Strasburg 
Kuhn of Munich, Jolly of Wurzburg, andWindisch of I^eipsic; Drs. 
Hoernle of Calcutta, Carfcellieri ofVienna, Macdonellof Oxford,and Stein 
of Buda pest; and Messrs. Bendall of the British Museum, Grierson, 
a Bengal Civilian, and McAuliffe, a Panj^ib Civilian, and Capt. Temple. 
Dr. Cast of the Royal Asiatic Society of London attended some of the 
meetings, and we had an American gentleman of the name of Lelniid, 
who has made the language of the Gipsies his special study. There 
were two French scholars of the names of Milloue and Guimet, and an 
Italian scholar named Lignana. There were other members whose 
namss I do not remember. Oar average attendance was about 45. Prof. 
Max Miiller did not come on account of the unfortunate occurrence 
I have already mentioned, and the other scholars conspicuous by 
their absence to me, at least, were Professors Oldenberg of Vienna, 
Aufrecht of Bonn, Kern of Leyden, Eygeling of Edinburgh, and 
Dr. Bobtlingk of Jena. The Aryan section met also on'the following 
days, the last sitting being held on Saturday. Englishmen and myself 
rend papers in English, and the German scholars in German with the 
exception of Dr. Stein, the Uungarian and Dr. Boernle, who used 
English, One of the French scholars only read a paper, and 
this was in French ; and the Italian read in the language ofhia 
country. These four languages only were recognised by the 
Congress. Mr, Bendall.read a paper on the discovery in Nepal of a 
new alphabet with arrow-head characters. Specimens were exhibited 
on the occasion, - but I felt convinced that the alphabet waft only one 
of the many varieties of the Nagart, and what looked lilTe arrow-heads 
were only the short horizontal strokes which occur at the top of each 
Nlgar! letter. They were thicker in this manuscript than usual and 
written in a manner to make one end narrower than the other. 
Mr. Gtierson appeared before the section twice, once to read a paper on 
some of the dialects of the Hindi, and at another time with observations 
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on Tulaaid&sa and other Hindi poets. This gentleman has been doing 
very useful work by studying the peculiarities of the Hindii as spoken 
in the provinces of Behar and Mithili^ and publishing grammars of 
the dialecls prevalent there. The Aryan section adopted a resolution 
recommending to the Government of India the institution of a regular 
survey of the spoken dialects of ludia. 1 read at the first day's 
meeting extracts from my Report on the search for manuscripts which 
is now in the Presst and placed before the section an old Palm- 
leaf manuscript of a Jaina work hitherto unknown that had 
been discovered in the course of the search now conducted by 
Dr« Peterson %nd myself, and which would have been placed before 
the section by Or. Peterson himself if he had been present. 
This excited a good deal of curiosity, and one of the scholars gave it as 
his opinion that the work belonged to that branch of the Jaina 
sacred literature which is known by the name of Pfirvas, and which 
is by some believed to be more ancient than the other branches, 
without, in my opinion, sufficient reason. At another meeting Prof. 
Roth made a few observations on the peculiarities of Vedic 
grammar, dwelling principally on the fact that when a noun and an 
adjective are used together the case termination is often found affixed 
to one of them only, us in the instances <&c. 

Prof. Jacobi read a paper in which he endeavoured to show that the 
Brahmanic hero-god, Krishna, was admitted by the Jainas very early, 
more than a century before the beginning of the Christian era, into 
the list of their holy personages. Prof. Kuhn appeared with a paper 
on the dialects of Kasmir and the Hindu Kush. One of Dr. Biihler's 
pupils, a young man of the name of Dr.CartelUeri showed,'by comparing 
passages in Subandhu’s Vasavadattd with similar ones occurring in 
Bana’sEIadambari, that Bana adopted, in a good many cases, Subandhu’s 
images, and often his very words and expressions, so that the doubts 
thrown on Subandhu's priority to Bftpa were groundless. Dr. Hoernle 
read a paper on an old manuscript of a work on Arithmetic found at 
Bakkhali in the north of Paujab in a ruined enclosure. ^ It is written 
in a character which is a variety of the Kasmir character known by the 
name of 6arad&; and Dr. Hoernle thought it was transcribed in the 8th 
or 9th century. The character appeared to me not very different from 
or very much more ancient than that in which Kasmir manuscripts 
about 100 or 150 years old are written. Dr. Hoernle had read a paper 
on the same manuscript about three years before at a meeting of the 
II 
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Bengal Asiatic Society. Mr. Leland read a paper on the Gipsy 
language, in which he traced the origin of the Gipsies to India; Captain 
Temple gave some account of the Dictionary of Hindustani Proverbs 
that he has been compiling; the Italian scholar read a few remarks on 
the words Navagva and Dasagva occurring in the ^igveda; and the 
French, an essay on the myth of Vrishabha, the first Tirthamkara of 
the Jainas. A few other papers were also read. 

At one of its meetings the Section adopted a resolution asking the 
Government of India to restore the appointment of epigraphical sur* 
reyor, as the arrangements proposed by Dr. Burgess for getting 
translations of inscriptions done by different scholars willing and 
qualified to do them were considered unsatisfactory, and to re-appoint 
Mr. Fleet to it. I must here observe that I did not quite approve of 
such a personal question being brought before that learned body. 

One thing in connection with the work of the Semitic section that 
came to my notice must here be mentioned. Prof. Karabacek read a report 
on the paleographical results furnished by some of the papyri or docu¬ 
ments written on pieces of the papyrus which were found in Egypt. 
These were purchased by the Archduke Rainer, who paid more than 
2.7,000 florins for them. I went to the place where they are kept and 
exhibited, and was told that some of them were more than two thousand 
years old. There is among them an original order issued by the 
Caliph Amru, which bears bis own signature. The papyri were found 
rolled up, and it is a very difficult thing to unroll them in a manner 
not to break them into pieces. This however is done very carefully by 
Prof. Karabacek and his coadjutors; and there is a large photographical 
apparatus in the building by means of which the papyri are photo¬ 
graphed, and copies of the size of the original printed off from the 
negative in the colour of the original. 

On Monday, or the first day, an evening party was given by the 
minister of Public Instruction. Besides the members of the Congress 
there were other distinguished guests, among whom was the British 
.Ambassador, Sir Augustus Paget. On Wiednesday, a sumptuous enter- 
takimeat was ^ven in the afternoon by the Burgomaster in the large 
banqueting hall of the Rathhaus. The Bathhaus or Townhall is an 
extensive and noble building round which the learned guests were taken, 
previous to their being led into the banqueting hall. Refreshments 
were laid <m the table, and the best available music provided for 
the occfUHon. In the evening of the sane day, there was a 
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reception at the residence of Archduke Rainer. There was an un¬ 
limited supply of the best Viennese sweetmeats, and tea, cof&e, and ices. 
A good many persons, including myself, were introduced to the 
Archduke and the Duchess, who spoke a few words to them in 
German, French, or English. On Thursday, a grand dinner was given 
in the evening by the Committee of organization, and there were toasts 
and poit-prandial speeches as usual. In the afternoon of Friday, the 
members of the Congress were taken in river-Bteamboatsby the Danube 
canal and by a special train up a hill in the vicinity called Eahlduburg, 
the view from which is splendid. The whole city of Vienna lay at 
our feet at a short distance, and with hills on the sides, the scene was 
charming. We spent about an hour at the place and returned home 
a little after sunset 


Dr. Buhler had told me a day or two before the dinner on Thursday 
to compose a few verses in Sanskrit and sing then) in reply to one of 
the toasts. 1 said I would rather sing them at a meeting of the 
^ryan section, where I should have a select audience that would 
understand me. Accordingly I composed eight verses in different 
metres and sung them in the manner we usually do in India, at the 
final meeting of the Aryan section on Saturday morning. After that 
was over, I read some of the hymns in the Rigveda SamhitA in the 
manner in which they are recited by Vaidika Brahmans* here, as 
some of the German scholars were anxious to hear how the accents are 


indicated in pronunciation. 

The sight of so many men from different parts of Germany and 
Europe who had chosen a life of study and thought, and who applied 
themselves with such devotion and zeal to the study of the sacred 
language of my country and its varied literature, was very gratifying 
to me. The spirit that actuated them appeared to be that of the old 
Bishis of India, who cared little for worldly possessions and devoted 
themselves to a life of study and meditation. In the ancient times in 
India whenever any grand sacrifice was performed by a great king, 
Brahmans from all parts of the country assembled at the place and 
held debates and discussed abstruse points. One such congress of 
^ishis is reported in the Bfihad&ranyaka Upanishad and the VAyu 
PurAna. Janaka, the king of MithilA, performed a horse-sacrifice, and a 
great many learned Brahmans from the Kuruponchalas or the country 
about Thanesar, MathurA, Delhi, and Agra flocked to the place. Janaka 
wished to find out who among these was the most learned and knew the 
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Bfabma or the highest truth the best, and therefore brought forth a 
thousand cows and tied pieces of gold of the weight of ten tolas to the 
horns of each. Then he said to the Brahmans: That one among you 
who knows the Brahma the best should take away these cows.” 
None of the Brahmans dared to take them, when Yajnavalkya said to a 
pupil of his, “ Young man, drive these cows home.” The pupil began 
to do so, when all the other Brahmans got angry, saying, What, 
does he think himself to be the one among us who knows the Brahma 
the best V* Janaka had a priest of the name of Asvala, who said to him : 

“ Well, Yajnavalkya, are you the one of us all who knows the Brahma 
the best.” Yajnavalkya replied, “1 am but an humble servant of one 
who knows the Brahma the best; I only want the cows.” Then the 
priest Asvala put a question to'll Ajhnvalkya, and he was followed by 
a great manyothers who put similar questions, requiring him to explain 
a large variety of points concerning the ritual, the gods, the soul, the 
supreme cause of the world and the soul of all, good deeds, bad deeds, 
&c. Among his interlocutors was a lady of the name oi G&rgi 
Y&chaknavi who, in her own words, ” attacked him with two questions 
as a warrior of Kusi or Videhas attacks an enemy with two arrows on 
his strung bow.” Yajnavalkya answered satisfactorily the questions of 
all. This is a celebrated chapter in that Upanishad, and is very impor¬ 
tant for the history of ancient Indian thought. The idea I endeavoured 
to bring out in the verses sung by me at the Congress was that this body 
of holy and learned Bishis, adored by gods and men, that bad assembled 
at Mithil4, the capital of the king of Videhas, on the occasion of the 
horse-sacrifice, had risen up again at Vienna, the capital of the Emperor 
of Austria, to dispel the darkness that had overspread the earth in 
this sinful age of Kali, out of pity for man. Asvala, the priest of 
Janaka, had assumed the form of Biihler, Yajnavalkya appeared as 
Weber and'Roth, and S&kala as Kielhorn. Kahoda manifested 
himself as Jolly; and the remaining Bishis as Ludwig, Rost, Jacobi, 
and the rest. There was a Viennese lady who attended the meetings 
of our section, and who takes very great mterest in ^Indian literature 
and,, has read 'nearly all that has been written about it, as well as 
truslalions of Sanskrit works. She was our G4rgi Vachaknavl. 

Such a compliment, I thought, these European scholars, and espe¬ 
cially the Germans, deserved. Ever since the discovery of Sanskrit, 
the Europeans have devoted themselves with their usual energy to the 
atodj of the language and its literature and to the solution of the 
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Tarious problems suggested by it. They have successfully traced the 
affinity of the Sanskrit with the ancient languages of Europe, classified 
the languages of the civilized world on a scientific principle, and the 
races that speak them, shown that the Aryans of India composed of 
the three castes, Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaisya, belong to the same 
race as the ancient Greeks and Romans and the nations of modern 
Europe, except the Turks, the Hungarians, and the Fins, penetrated 
.into the secret of the formation of human speech and the growth of 
myths, and constituted the science of language and comparative 
mythology. They have collected ihanuscripts from all parts of India, 
and from Nepal, Ceylon, Burma, and Siam; and the Government 
of India has been assisting their efforts by instituting an archeelogical 
survey and search for manuscripts. They have examined the Vedas 
carefully, and traced out a great many facts concerning the original 
history and condition of the Indian Aryas, and compiled dictionaries, 
concordances, and grammars. The Mahabharata, Ramayana some of 
the Purinas, and the law books, as well as the dramatical literature, 
have been subjected to a similar examination. Buddhism, the memory 
of which has faded away in India, has again been brought to our notice; 
and its sacred texts, manuscripts of which are nowhere now found ip 
India, have been rendered available to us. 

In this work of study and research the Germans, of all the nations 
of Europe, have been the foremost. Most of the great achievements 
1 have briefly indicated above are due to their patient industry and 
critical acumen. We hare had one great French scholar, and there 
are now two or three. Englishmen first of all discovered Sanskrit, as 
vras of course to be expected from the fact of India’s having fallen into 
their hands, and we have had first-class English scholars, such as 
Colebrooke and Wilson. But somehow Sanskrit and philological 
Btudiea have not found a congenial soil in the British isles. While 
there are at present twenty-five German scholars at least who have 
heen working in the different branches of Sanskrit literature and have 
published something, we have not more than five among Englishmen. 
England employs Germans in connection with her philological work. 
The best Sanskrit scholar in the country is a German, and the 
Professor of Sanskrit at Edinburgh and the Librarian of the India 
^office are Germans. There is a German in charge of manuscripts in 
the British Museum and the Assistant Librarian at the Bodleian is a 

t 

iHaRgariaa. The Germans are the Brahmans of Enrope, the French 
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the Kshatrijas, and the English the Vaisyas; though as was the case in^ 
India, the Brahmans of Europe have now taken to a military occupa¬ 
tion. The great excellence of German scholarship consists in the 
spirit of criticism and comparison that is brought to bear on the facts 
that come under observation, and in the endeavour made to trace the 
gradual development of thought and language and to determine the 
chronological relations of events. 

So much for the bright side of the picture. But it has also a dark 
side, to shut our eyes to which will do no good to the cause or to any¬ 
body. The proper and fruitful exercise of the critical and comparative, 
or what might be called the historical spirit, depends upon innate 
ability and a naturally sound judgment. These are not to be found 
everywhere, and often we meet writh instances in which very com¬ 
prehensive conclusions are based upon the most slender evidence. 
Though it is true that a native does not easily look at the language, 
thought, and institutions of his country from the critical standpoint, 
while the first impulse of au intelligent foreigner is to do so, still there 
are some disadvantages under which the foreigner must labour. He 
has no full and familiar knowledge of what he subjects to a critical 
examination. In the case of European Sanskrit scholars there is besides 
always a very strong disinclination to admit the high antiquity of any 
book, thought, or institution, and a tendency to trace Greek 
influence everywhere in our literature; while not seldom the"major 
premise in the reasoning is that the Indians cannot have any good in 
them, since several times in the course of their history, they allowed 
themselves to be conquered by foreigners. Oftentimes the belief that 
the Brahmans are a crafty race prevents a full perception of the truth. 
Of course, scholars of ability and sound judgment shake off such 
tendencies and prejudices; and among these I may mention, since 1 
do not wish to make invidious comparisons between living scholars, 
Dr. Muir of Edinburgh and Prof. Goldstucker. 

But independently of such defects in the exercise of the critical 
faculty, there are very important branches of Sanskrit l^rature which 
are not understood in Germany and Europe. I had a conversation 
with Dr. Kielhorn on this subject the day after I reached Vienna. 1 
said it .appeared to me that works in the narrative or Puranic style and 
the dramatic plays were alone properly understood in Europe, while 
those written in the style of discourse or works on philosophy and 
exegesis were not. He replied that even' several of the dramatic plays 
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and works on Poetics were not understood. Mistakes are constantly 
made when a scholar endeavours to interpret and criticise a work or 
passages in a work belonging to any of the Sftstras, as we call them; 
and often the sense of passages containing idiomatic expressions in 
other works also is not perceived. A scholar reads such a work or 
interprets such expressions and passages with the aid of a grammar 
and a dictionary; but a clear understanding of them requires an amount 
of previous knowledge which cannot be derived from either. As 
to positive command over Sanskrit, 1 had an illustration in the shape 
of a card which was given to me by a Professor at the Congress on 
which two verses in the easiest of Sanskrit metres, the Anushtubh, 
composed by him, are printed. In three of the four lines the metre 
is violated, and there is a bad compound in the second verse. If the 
study of Greek was not successfully carried on in Western Europe 
before the fall of Constantinople drove many learned Greeks into that 
part of the continent, it is of course not reasonable to expect that Sans¬ 
krit literature should be properly understood in Europe without instruc¬ 
tion from the old Pandits of India. This defect was first of all clearly 
perceived by those German scholars who spent a good many years in 
India; and now it has been acknowledged by others also, though there 
are still some whose reliance on a grammar and a dictionary continues 
unbounded. And the Germans have already begun to remedy the 
defect. Dr. Garbe was sent more than a year ago to this country at 
the expense of the Prussian Government to study Indian philosophy. 
He lived at Benares for a year and read one or two works with some 
of the Pandits there, and has recently returned to his country. 
Dr, Kielhom has undertaken to publish an edition of the an 

old commentary on Panini’s Sfitras containing copious notes and 
explanations of a nature to enable the European scholar to understand 
the intricacies of the style of grammatical exegesis. And on the last 
day of my stay at Vienna, Dr. Biihler told me that he had on that 
day called on the Minister of Public Instruction to represent to him 
the necessity of having an Assistant Professorship of Sanskrit in 
connection with the University of Vienna. This he means for 
'Dr. Hultzsch; but his ultimate idea is that large Universities such as 
those of Berlin and Vienna should have an Assistant Professorship to 
he held by a Sanskrit Master of Arts of the Bombay University, and 
on Dr. Hultzsch being raised to the Professorship or provided for 
elsewhere, he will have an Indian in his place. This I believe is a good 
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idea, in the interests of both European and Indian Sanskrit scholarship; 
hut the principle involved in it, viz., a close intercourse between the 
scholars of the two countries, deserves to be carried out in other 
ways. This also has not escaped the attention of Dr. fiuhler; for 
though he is not now in his bodily form present in India, he carries 
on an active correspondence with many persons here, and has recently 
issued a prospectus about a Vienna Oriental Journal which will con¬ 
tain several articles in English intended to be read by us here. I have 
no doubt that such a close intercourse will be productive of benefit to 
us here. New ideas and views about matters in Sanskrit literary 
history are constantly started in Germany, and these will stimulate 
thought and inquiry among us, and we shall be able to make use of our 
knowledge either to confirm or refute them, and put forth new ideas and 
views of our own. It is very much to be wished that more of us devoted 
ourselves to learning and research. Every year our University turns 
out a good many Sanskrit scholars, and but few have hitherto made 
scholarship the occupation or pleasure of their lives. But physical 
wants claim attention first, and unless somebody in his liberality makes 
provision for them, there is little hope that we shall have many 
scholars among us. The necessity of endowing Professorships for 
the advancement of learning and science among us was recently urged 
with characteristic ability on the attention of his audience by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University and our President; and I gave expression 
in my humble way to the same idea in my first Wilson Lecture and 


in my evidence before the Education Commission ; but there is no hope 
of Government being able to do anything in the matter in the present 
state of circumstances, while as regards ourselves there is little public 
spirit among us, and the liberality of Khojas, Parsis, and Hindus flows 
in other channels, and no one has the power of diverting it into 
this. 

Another feeling which the sittings of the Congress evoked in me and 
to which I gave expression in my verses, was that of admiration for the 
respect for human nature and brotherly sympathy for mankind which, 
1 thought, were bvinced by the interest which so many ;|>eople took in 
the condition, the thought, and languages of the people of Asia, Africa 
and Polynesia, so inferior to Europeans in all that constitutes civilization. 
I also thought that international congresses such as this were calculated 
to promote good feeling between the different nations of Europe, so 
as to render war impossible in the course of time. And from what 
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I saw during my hasty visit it appeared to me that Europe was 
approaching towards a realization of this ideal. There is hardly so 
much difference as regards external appearance and manners between 
the different nations of Europe as there is between the different races 
of India, though their languages are more widely different than those 
of Northern India. Their dress, their modes of eating, their sociai 
manners, and their institutions are a good deal more alike than ours. 
Any invention or discovery made in one country ffnds its way easily 
into another. The railway trains of one country run in continuation 
of those of another, and the postal and telegraphic arrangements are 
such as one might expect only in a country under one and the 
same Government. Travellers are always going from one country 
to another, and everywhere there are hotels where their comfort and 
convenience are carefully attended to. So that, to an external 
observer, Europe appears in times of peace to be one country. And 
I saw a pantomimic show in one of the theatres in Vienna which 
intensified my general impression. At first girls in European costume 
appeared dancing on the stage. Then was shown the digging of th^ 
Suez Canal and the plying of steam-boats in it. This was followed by 
a representation of the cutting of the Mount Cenis tunnel; and 
afterwards appeased men and women in the costumes of all countries, 
with some in our Indian costume, and a number o^ negro boys. And 
they all danced together in joy, the negro boys beating time. This 
idea of a universal brotherhood was, 1 thought, the most precious 
product of European civilization, more valuable by far than railways 
aud electric telegraphs. And it was in such a mood of thought tha£ 
I opened my versified Sanskrit address with the words, ‘^Supreme 
over all is that brotherly feeling for mankind which prompts the constant 
endeavours of these men to study the languages, the sciences, and arts 
of ]^asteni races so utterly different from themselves and ended 
it by saying, ** May Congresses such as this conduce to knit different 
countries together in friendship, to the cessation of war, and to the 
prosperity of mankind.” 

I was however not free from disturbing thoughts. * Though all this 
Oriental learning had probably its origm in a respect for human nature, 
still a mere lov^ of reputation and a desire to conform with the fashion of 
the day, are the motive causes in moat individual cases. Though thb 
whole external look of Europe makes for peace, still ever since the id^ 
Expressed in the lines 
12 
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Till the war-dram throbt»ed no longer and the battle-flags were faded, 

In the Parlihnient of marf, the Federation of the world, 

^as distinctly formulated, there have been nfany ware iii Europe, and 
many more times hlaVe the Europeans fought Asiatics and Africans and 
brushed them. And I remember that the advancement of oriental 
Ibarnirig was loolced forward to in some Quarters as one of the happy 
results of ofie of these latter wars; so that, lore of oriental learning 
is not necessarily associated With good-will for the oriental races. 
A German Sanskrit Professor once said to me that he liked social 
equality being given to the natives of Iifdia, but not political equality, 
ind that he considered the llbert Bill to be mischievous. I told him 
that in Ceylon and the presidency towns the native magistrates did 
actually exercise the pWer of trying European offenders. He did not 
know that, he said, but still proceeded to defend his position, and 
bringing his oriental learning to his aid, observed, ** Oh, Buddhism has 
softened the Ceylonese, so that they might exercise that power; but 
the case is different in India.” 1 listened quietly, thanking my country’s 
stars that she had not fallen into the hands of Germans. And two of 
the most civilized nations in Europe have for the last fifteen years 
been making preparations with their usual energy for a grand human 
sacrifice, in which the blood of about eight million human victims is 
to be poured on the altar of the goddess of nationality. Even the 
Oriental professors of those two natiotm are full of warlike sentiments ; 
a!nd there is a fi'rm determination to destroy the hated enemy or die. 
So that, the spirit of humanity, though evolved in the course of 
iluropean history, ha's been entirely driVen out of the field 6f action by 
the spirit of nationality. The very physical energy of the European 
races and the importance attached to mere material greatness, are 
unfavorable to .the further growth of that spirit. And in this matter, 
at least the ptophecy of the old Locksley Hall has not been fulfilled, 
and there is ground for the despoh'dency expressed in the new. After 
the Congress Was oVer 1 stayed fdt a week more in Vienna, and saw 
the museums, the picture galleries, a'fid other sights. ^ left the plaCe 
on Sunday, the lOtb of October, for Vbhice, where I spent three days. 

I have already taken up so much of your time, that I have little 
left for conveying to you some of my general impressions. I 
will, however, do so hastily. Everywhere the energy of the European* 
races and the orderly shape that they give to everything made a dieep* 
hnpression on my mind. On my Way from Brindisi' to Calais, I observed 
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pn th^ sides of the railway in Italy vines and trees planted in fltraigh|, 
lines at equal distances, and in Southern France, happy looking villages 
,with nice roads laid out, and grass so well trimmed as to give |b^ fields 
and even the slopes of hills a smooth appearance. Everywhei^ ^he 
hand of man was tq be seen. In Loqdqu I lyas imprcsseij wit^ the 
immense wealth of the people, and theijr devotion to business. In pri¬ 
vate dwellings iq shops all things are nicely arranged. The 
shops are generally in substantial buildings, niid the shopkeeper is always 
seen standing qr sitting on a high stoob ready to attend to his customers. 
The affairs of every large eetahlishment ^here a number of men are 
employed are conducted with the regularity of a machine. Wherever I 
went I could not avoid making comparisons between what I saw and what 
f xists in India. I felt that lyith our fields neglected except for getting a 
harvest or two, our thiqgs lying about in a disorderly conditipn in ou^ 
houses and our shops, and our shops constructed ^of wooden planks and 
our shqpkeepers often dosing in their seats, wc are considerably inferior 
in point of energy to the European races, and especially to the English. 
When i saw the exhibition at Birmingham and observed how some im¬ 
provement or other is always made in machines, implements, and arts, 
and hqw new arts and industries spring up, I could not avoid remarking 
to my kind friend Colonel Phelps, ** Your intellects are always awake, 
purs arc dormant.” Indian implements and arts are now in that condition 
hi which they were in the time of Manu. The English people possess 
a vast power of organisation. Those of them wl^o bold the same view 
pn any matter easily combine together to advance that view, and thus 
foriq clubs and associations, I was struck when I beard that the 
National Liberal Club in London had 5,000 members. In India hardlv 
so many as ^ve persons can be found tq lay aside their |ealousies and 
combing for the advaqcement of a cause. |n every one qf the towns 
I visited there are one or more museums, qnd in most qf them picture 
galleries, Qoth the Government and the peqplc take pridq iq them 
and in other institutions qf the kind, and are ready with their poqtribu* 
tioqs of money for their improveiqen^. We have nq mqscqiq any¬ 
where in India wqrthy of the pame^ and picture galleries are never 
dreaiqt of. I sa^ a splendid free library at Birraingharq 
maintained by the municipality, and in the Guildhall in Londop, 
and was told that all the municipalities in England had such free 
libraries. We never heard of anything of the kind in India. 
Even such a rich municipality as that of Bombay with its surplus of 
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five lacs does not maintain an institutioa of the kind, and it is a matter 
of no little wonder that the idea should not have been put into the 
heads of the members of our Corporation by any JEInropean gentlemen 
or a native who has been to England. The means of communication 
throughout Europe are,^ as 1 have already stated, perfect^ though the 
Customs Officers on the frontiers of a country give some trouble, and 
there are establishments in all places for the accommodation of travel- 

t * I k» 

lers. Travelling, therefore, is so easy, that a timid Hindu lihe myselfi 

' ' * 1 

who cannot speak French or Gernmn» could go from London to yienna> 
and thence to Venice, alone, without the least difficulty. AH that 1 
saw in Europe deepened the impressiou that, as we are^ we are an 
inferior race in point of energy. We are far behind Europe, and 
especially England» in all those mi^.ters that 1 have just noticedi, and 
ours is what Principal Wordsworth calht a feeble civilisation; though 
I believe the vigorous civilization of Europe is now on its trial, and 

the war between the French and the Germans which must como 

* * * 

some day, and the socialistic and nihilistic movements, if they make 
further progress, will determine whether it is not one-sided, and its 
ideals have not been chiefly, if not exclusively, material. And in this 
respect v;e should by no means be very anxious to realise it among 
ourselves. 


4 

One point more, and I have done. When I set my foot on th? 
soil of Italy and saw the Italian Custom-house officers, policemen 

• I * • • 

and others, exercising their authority, the thought entered my 
mind, “But a few years ago this country was cut up into 
a UG^^ber of little states, most of them despotically governed, 
and now these pople have become one nation and got* representa¬ 
tive injs^itHtions”; and 1 cast a wistful eye at their newly-acquired 
independent,e* While in Londra 1 once went to see the Tower 
with my friend Dr. Bhys Davids, i^d wl\en I was shown the place 
Inhere Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and Lady Jane Grey were 
executed, and aUo the dimgeou into which those persons who were 
pbooxious to the reigning prince or his courtiers were c^t quietly and 
in a manner unknown to anybody, 1 observed to my friend, “ You 
fre a wonderful people; three centuries ago you were governed by 
monarchs nearly as absplute and despotic as any that reigned in India, 
and you have now gradually worked out your freedom without sbed- 
diug muclT blood; while we have uot succeeded in emancipating ourselves 
during the last twenty-five centuries.” Notions such as these were 
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present in my mind during the time I was in Europe; but after a while 
1 asked myself, what it was that 1 wished 1 Should 1 like that the 
English had never conquered the country? I at once said, “No/* 
For, as 1 had already observed to my friend, we really were npt free 
ukuler the old native nionarchs. Under them there was no possibility 
of our having any idea of that European civilization which T so much 
admire, there was hardly much security of life and property, and 
there was little possibility of a man travelling from one province to 
another Yitbout being looted. And we should in that case have had no 
post-office or roads or railways or electric telegraphs or printing presses; 
and above all, that education which has now opened our eyes to our own 
defects, and given birth to new aspirations. And how was it possible that 
they should hot subjugate the country when it was in the lowest state of 
political degradation, with selfishness' reigning supreme, rival competi- 
Ws for thrones or for power intriguing agamst each other and 
asking their aid, and the people at large maintaining their traditional 
indifference? Would 1 then wish that the English voluntarily retired 
from the country—for driving them away was out of the question—and 
left us to govern ourselves? ' Even here I had no hesitation in saying 
* No/* 11* they should retire, we should immediately return to the old 
sta^e of things. For though we talk about public spirit, public duty, 
nationality, and things of that sort, these ideas have not deeply sunk 
into our nature. Self-interest is as strong a motive with us as it 
ever was before. There is a lamentable want of serious thought 
ampngst us. Childishness is rampant everywhere. We arc divided 
into castes and communities that have not yet learnt to make common 
cause with each other. We still want that energy and those orderly 
modes of action, aud that power of organization, which are necessary 
in order that we may progress in civilization; and we shall ohly 
lose the ground which we have gained under the British, and shall be 
unable to form a strong Government; and all the benefits of a higher 
civilization that we at present enjoy will be lost to us. 1 belieye 
it to be an act of Divine Providence that the Englislf alone of all the 
candidates who appeared about the same time for the empire of India 
should have succeeded. The Marathas, the Portuguese, the Dutch, and 


the French were all weighed in the balance and found wanting, and the 
empire was given to the English. For the Marathas possessed the usual 
vices of Indian rulers, the Portuguese were intolerant and forced 
their religion on the people, the Dutch l^ave made the natives the 
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countries they cooj^uere^ l^ewers pf .'s^ood and drawers of w^ter, and 
the French are yplatile and have po settle,d principles. Of ^he other 
nations of Europp, the Qornians and Austrians do not thenfselyes enjoy 
that freedom tha|: we do under the British, and Russia is the mps^ 
despotic of all European states, and is perhaps as barbarpus as ourselyes 
without our mildness. But England is a nation tjiat has yrorked out 
its freedom. She gave liberty to Negrq slaves at a vast sacrifice of 
money; and it is the pnly country in Eurppe wherp the sentiment of 
humanity has madp prpgress. ff; is impossiblp that such a country 
should treat us as slaves ; or like the Dutef^ reduce us to the cpndition 
pf mere artisans and labourers. Reflections such as these puieted me, 
and 1 was content ttiat the English shopid rule oyer us, notpithstand- 
fng that there are very few ^ansl^rit scholars among them. In thi^ 
frame of mind I got on board tj^e steamer 5' Siam.” The ne.\t morning, 
a fellow-passeuger pf the name of Colonel Noble^ Commissioner of 
Sahet Mahet in Qudh, came and sat near me. He asked mp a variety 
of questions, one of which yyas, ” How will you manage about casfe 
after your return tq your country.” I said; “ When f go back I shall 
five with my family as a Iliqdu that f am, as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, qnd will not invite caste opposition. If notwith¬ 
standing, I finej myself in diificnltips these must put up with; 
for it is pf the hfghest importauce that ^e should visit Europe, if wp 
yrould march on, side by side with our rulers, fowards a higher goal.” 


."That word ‘rulers’,” says Col. Noble,.” that yqp have usqd,! dp not like, 
por it is the feeling of a grpat mapy Englishmen that we are but 
your brpthers to (firect and gpide you towards a brig||ter future.” I 
^as highly delighted, and tl^ougl^t that if all the statesmen aqd 
pfifeers in whose hands the destinie^i of India werp placed were 
actuated in all tfipt they did by such a fpcling as this, fve shoulcf 
]be the happiest people on earth; should forget that we 
prere governed by foreigners, and look upop the British Goyernmenj; 
pa our own natiopal government. There yrere a gopd many pther 
passengers on board who were yqry cofirteous and kjpd to me, and 
yrfth vhom I had pleasant couyersatioqs. Among them wprg Mr. 
Sheppard, Revenue Commissioner, Northern Division, and a good 
many other civilians belonging to Bombay, Madras, and the North 
Western Provinces. The charge of hautetfr usually brought againsf 
Anglo-Indians I found to be false on board the steamer. The Siam 
fragged ifs slow length along the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, t)}e 
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Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean, and at laat we found ourselves in the 
harbour of Bombay. In th 6 bustle and commotion Which followed 
in consequence of everybody’s desire to go 06 shore at onc 6 , I made 
my way to the place where Colonel Noble was, and took his leave 
with the words, “ Your sentiments with regard to my people ftfe,’ nb 
less than your name, Nobl-b/* and catnbaway. 
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Art. V.— On the Alleged Practice of Next-of^Kiu Sfarriages 
in Old Ir&nf^ By Dastur Dabab Pjbshotan Sanjana. 

In the history of primitive marriage there are few subjects which 
exceed in gravity and interest the tnuch-discassed question of the 
existence of next-oMcin marriages in ancient IrUn, of marriages between 
blood-relations oT a near or remote degree among the early Zoroastrians. 
Although the attention of Parsi students of Zoroastrianism has often 
been drawn to this delicate question by the labours of esteemed European 
Oriental scholars, still it is strange to find how few of us have endea¬ 
voured to throw any light upon it, merely contenting ourselves with a 
bare denial of the existence of any trace of suchi marriage practices 
ill our Sacred Writings. The causes of this remarkable omission may 
be easily discovered in the manifold difficulties attending an examina¬ 
tion of the evidence on the subject, which is met with in Western 
classical history and in Irunian archives. These difficulties are attribut¬ 
able partly to want of acquaintance with the languages of the original 
works; partly to the obscurities of those Avest& and Fahlavi passages 
which are supposed by ftreigners to refer to marriages between nearest 
kinsfolk; and partly to the discouragement arising from the uniformity 
of judgment of some of the best European authorities confirming the 
accounts given by Greek historians. 

In all the inquiries which have long engaged the attention of Euro¬ 
pean Orientalists, their efforts have been directed almost exclusively to 
verifying the testimony of classical reports to the effect that marriage 
between the nearest blood-relations was not an uncommon practice 
among the old Ir&nians in the times of the Aebsemenidse, the Arsacidoe 
and the Sus&nidae. Nay, it has even come to pass that several European 
Mvante have claimed to have discovered positive evidence of such 
marriages in the Sacred Writings and in the later Pahlavi works of the 
Ir&nians themselves. Guided solely by their opinions, the Rev. J. van 
den Gheyn, S.J., in his well-known French Essay on ** Comparative 
Mythology and Philology/’ has been led to remark with reference to 
the moral tenets of the Avesta^:— 

' Vide * Easaia de ifytliologie et de Fhilologie fjomparde* par J. van den 
Gheyn, 8.J; Etudes Erdniennes, IL, Lea Mitdea Ai^eatiquea de Jtf. Qeldnsr, 
§ 4—Morale, pp. 231-234 

13 
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** If the Mazdian writers delighted in psychological analysis, they 
were still more fond of discussions relating to morals. The Mnzdian 
religion can boast of haying the soundest, the sublimest and the 
most rational system of morals among all the non-Christian religions- 
The b^siB of these morals rests on the free volition of man . 

**But side by side with these doctrines, so perfect and so rational, 
one may well be astonished to see that Mazdism approved of a 
doctrine which strangely contrasts with our ideas of morality. We 
mean to refer to the well-known KhvtitHk-daSi exalted as one of the 
most meritorious and sacred acts. This term, however, designates the 
incestuous marriage between near relations, even between father and 
daughter, son and mother, brother and sister. What could be more 
repulsive? How could a religion of so sublime a nature as Mazdism 
have inculcated such a practice? That is an historical question 
relating to the Avestn. Wc ought, therefore, to put it aside. 

"The modern Parsis, it is true, have not preserved such immoral 
customs. They even protest with energy against the accusation of 
having ever taught any such doctrine. Unfortunately, they cannot 
burn their aucient books, the unimpeachable testimony borne against 
them.” 

Such is the observation of the Rev, Mr. Gheyn. It is not, however, 
the outcome of personal investigations in the field of Iranian literature, 
but is almost exclusively founded on the latest sources of Oriental 

" Si lea Scrivains mazd^ens aimaiont les distinctions psychologiqnes, ilg 
dtaient bicn pins 6pris des discussions de morale. La religion mazd6onne 
peat so vonter d’avoir, parmi tons lea cultos non chr6tieDB, la morale la pins 
saino, la plus haute et la plus raisonnable. Les bases do la morale s’appuiont 
Burla libre volont^ do Fhomme. 

" Mais A c5th de ces doctrines si sainos ot si raisonnables, on pent s’^tonner 
de voir oppronvor nne dootrino qui oontrasto ^trangement avec nos idees de 
x]ioralit6. Nous vonlons parlor dn fameuz KhvStuk-das, exalte comme nne dos 
cenvres lea pins m^ritoires ot les plus saintes. |it copondant, ce termo d6signo 
lo mariago inoestnenx entro proohoa parents, voire mcme ontro pAro et Ulle, fils 
et niAre, frAre et soenr! Qnoi de pins rebutant P Comment iTne religion d'une 
nature si 4lev4e qne le mazdeisme a-t-elle pu incalqner nne telle pratique P 
G’eAt lA one qnestion hiatoiique qui ae rattaohe A VAvesta. Nous devons done 
la laisser do c6t6.” 

" Les Parsis ^odernes, on le comprend, n’ont pas gardA ces habitudes im- 
morales. M«iie ils protestent Anergiquement oontre Vaccusation d'avoir 
jamais enaeignA pareille doctrine. Malhour^usemeziti ils ne penvent an6aatir 
lenra anoiens livrei, implacables tAmoins qui dAposent oontre eoz.” 
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knowledge in the series of the “ Sncred Books of the East*’ planned 
by Prof. Max Muller. But far more important observations on the 
subject, which claim our earnest attention, have been put forth by 
some of those European literati who have delved deep in the mines of 
Oriental learning, and brought to light some of the most precious gems 
which will ever remain as monuments marking an important epoch in 
the history of Oriental literature. 1 beg to draw attention to the 
opinion of Dr. F. von Spiegel, a veteran Avesta scholar, which I have 
translated frorp the 3rd Vol. of his German work on “Iranian 
Antiquities.” {Exdnische AlterthumaJiunde^N(A^ HI. pp, 678-679). He 
says :—‘‘ Much offence has always been caused in Europe by the mar¬ 
riages between near relations, namely, between brothers and sisters, be¬ 
tween fathers and daughters, between sons and mothers. They have 
their origin in the tribal relationship amongst the Iranians, They 
married in their own tribe, since no misalliance cbuld be contracted, 
and everybody regarded his own tribe and his own family as the most 
preferable one. So caily as in the Avesta the marriage of near 
relations is recommended (Ys. XIII, 28, Vsp. III. 8j ; and it is also to 
the present day a custom among the nomads, whose daughters very 
often decline the most favourable offers of marriage out of their family 
circle, because they think that such marriages might convey them into 
a town, and likewise into a different tribe. The extreme case of such 
marriages between relations is the" marriage of brothers and sisters. 
According to Herodotus, Cambyses first introduced the custom of 
marriage between brothers and sisters ; but this is probably an error. 
The custom certainly existed already before him. That the kings were 
accustomed to take in marriage only the spouses of their rank from the 
family of the Acheemenidoe is M'itne^sed in two passages by Eerodo« 
tus. For this reason the marriages between brothers and sisters were 
much in favour with the royal family. Cambyses married his sisters 
(Her. III. 31); Artaxerxes his two daughters (Plutarch Art. C. 27); 
Terituchmes his sister Uoxana (Ktes, Pers. C. 54) ; the satrap Sysimi- 
thres even his mother (Curtius 8, 2, 19); K6bM 1. his daughter 
Bambyke. Agathias tells us that this custom also continued tp later 
times”* 

* Gotnpare Dr. Geiger, 08tir6,niscli6 KuUur^ p. 246 ;—** Ancb den WesttrA* 
niern war die Hoirat von Biutsverwandten nicht fremd. Sohon die klasBischen 
Antoren wissen davon za boriohton. Horodot ist der irrigon ^iisicht, doss 
Eaml^seB sie eingefuhrt babe, als or seine Sebwestor Atossa zum Woibe nahm. 
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Such^ gentlemen, is the position of the European view fortified by 
fragmentary references to ancient history, and frowning against the 
most glorious edifice of the old Ir&nian ethology, universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the sublimest among the oldest religions of the world 
This position it is the solemn duty of every Zoroastrian student of 
Iranian antiquities to inspect with the light of evidence furnished 
abundantly by history, both Occidental as welt as Oriental. It is as 
undesirable as it is unphilosophic to dwell with idle complacence on 
the high praise which European scholars have aknost invariably 
bestowed on Zoroastrianism for its sublime ethical conceptions, and to 
ignore allegations as to the practices in question of the early followers 
of Zoroaster. One of the true criteria of the morality of a nation 
is its marriage institution. The moral life of society begins and is 
nurtured in the family. It is, therefore, scarcely possible to conceive 
how a nation, much less a religion, which has been generally extolled 
for its pure system of morals, and proverbial for its strictly moral 
habits, should have sanctioned or tolerated a custom which must 
naturally have demoralized the highly valued precept of pious minis 
pious wordSy pious actions.”* 

fiut, here, I may be allowed to observe that the Greeks who charged 
the Persians with the crime of next*of-kin marriages, and who were 
distinguished among the Western nations before the Christian era for 
the high stage of civilization they had reached, were not unfamiliar with 
incestuous enormities. (1) In the of Cornelius Nepos, the con. 

Gerade in der kOniglichen Familie kam sio haafig vor. Man hatte hier beson- 
deroB InteresBO daran, don Stammbanm rein zu bewabreu and daa eigene 
Gescblocbt mogliohst von anderen Familien zu eeparieren. Ansser Eambyses 
wAre Ajrtaxerzes anzufiihren, der seine beide Tochtor heiratete, sowie Teri- 
tnebmes, der mit seiner Schwoster Boxano, land K6bAd 1, der mit seiner 
Sobwester Bambyke sich vermablte.’'—Also (*/. L’Mus^on (1885), Lts Ufoms 
ProjjTPs Perao-'Avestiqtmf par Th. Eeiper, pp. 212 heq» 

» Comp, my ed. of C, E, TrAnians, vol. 1. ppu 182-168 :—“ It affords indeed 
proof of a great ^etliioal tendency and of a very sober and profound way of 
thinking, that the ArosU people, or at least the priests of their religion, ar¬ 
rived at the truth that sins by thought muBt be ranked with sins by deed, and 
that, therefore, the actual root and source of everything good or bad must be 
■ought in the mind. It would not be easy to find a people that attained un¬ 
der equal or similar historical conditions to such a height of ethical know¬ 
ledge.” Also cf. Christ and Other Masters,” by the £ev. Mr. Hardwick, p. 
541 —” In the measure of her moral sensibility Persia may be fairly ranked 
•among the brightest spots of ancient heathendom.” 
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temporary ofCicerot it is said that “ Cimon, the greatest of the Athenians, 
was not dishonoured for having espoused his sister on the father’s 
side.” (2) The celebrated comic poet Aristophanes, who flourished 
in the 6th century B. C., relates in verse 1371 of his comedy of 
The Frogs:—“ He began reciting some of the verses from Euripides, 
where one perceives a brother miserable, having married his uterine 
sister.” (3) Demosthenes in his Appeal against Eubulides of Miletus, 
asserts: ** My grandfather had espoused his sister not uterine.”* 
According to the Scholiast the marriage with a half-sister was per¬ 
mitted by law among the ancient Greeks. The details which 
M’Lennan has gathered on this subject, go to prove that the old 
Spartans were also accustomed to marry even their uterine sisters. 
Again, Mr. Robertson Smith remarks in his “ Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia” (p. 162)“ At Athens we find marriage with a half- 
sister not uterine occurring in late times, and side by side with this 
we find an ancient tradition that before Cecrops there was a general 
practice of polyandry, and consequently kinship only through mothers.” 
Mr. Wm- Adam points out that Xenophon’s memoirs of Socrates 
refer to the intercourse of parents with children among the Greeks 
{vide his disserUition on ** Consanguinity in Marriage,” contributed to 
the Fortnightly Rmew.^yo\,ll p. 7l9). 

These are some of the facts which plainly indicate that the custom 
of consanguineous marriages did actually exist in ancient Greece at a 
very remote period. These facts are preserved in its native archives, 
which it is difficult to controvert. But, hence, it is allowable to 
infer that the Greek historians of old Iran were not unfamiliar with 
next-of-kin marriages before they wrote a word upon any Oriental 
history or religion, and that their sweeping assertion of the incestuous 
practices of the civilized Arians was to a certain extent due to their 
knowledge of the existence of such practices amongst Semitic nations* 
as well as amongst themselves. 

In reference to the reports of Greek historians on Oriental customs, 

* For these references to Greek incest I am indebted to the kindness of Mr* 
Jastioe West, President of the B. B. B. A. 8., and of Prof. J. Dannesteter, 

• In some of the sacred documents of the Jews, particularly in the hooks of 
Genesis and Bzodns, it is recorded that Abraham was married to his half sister 
Sarai, Nahor to his niece Miloah, Amram to his aunt Joohebed, and Lot to his 
two daughters. Genesis XIX. 38-38 saysThus were both the daughters 
of Lot with child by their father; and the first-born bare a soU) and called his 
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whnt assertion could be more sweeping nnd loose than that of Ptolemy 
who (relying upon the authority of the ParaphraBU of Proclus, who 
flourished in the 5th century B. 0.)^ when treating of India^ Ariana^ 
Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
relates that very many or most of the inhabitants of those countries 
intermarry with their own mothers" {vifie Adam F. R, “Cons, in Mar.," 
p. 713). But can this vague statement support so grave a charge 7 In 
the absence of something definite to go upon, some well attested 
instances, must we not pause before believing that the Iiido-lranians 
even as individual peonies, could ever be guilty of the heinousness 
they are charged with ? 

With these preliminary remarks I address myself to my task and 
lay before you what I purpose to demonstrate in the following pro¬ 
positions :— 

I. That the alight authority of some isolated passages glenned 
from the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient to 
Buppost the odious charge made against the old Iranians of practising 
consanguineous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of such a custom, can be 
pointed out in the Avesta or in its Pahlavi Version. « 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished 
English Pahlavi savant^ and supposed to have references to such a cus¬ 
tom, cannot be interpreted as upholding the view that next-of-kin 
marriages were expressly recommended therein. That a few of the 

namoMoab; • • • * and tho younger, sbe also bare a sou and called his name 
Benammi.”—At a maoli later period, the granddaughter of king Herod the 
Great is said to hare married her un ole Philip. Again, the Assyrians aro 
charged by Luoiau (Luetan de Sacr-^ciisj p. 183) with the gailt of close consan- 
goinoouB marriages.—Also Orosius, a Bpanish Presbyter who Nourished in the 
6th century after Christ, relates in his EUtonarum adveraus Paganos Lihri VII. ^ 
that Semiramis, the widow of Ninus, married her own son, and authorized 
snob marriogoB among her people in order to wipe out the stain of her own 
abominablo notion (c/. Adam, F, it.). The old Egyptians seem to hare legalized 
the marriage between brothers and sisters {vide Rawlinson’s ^lstory of Hero¬ 
dotus, vol. II., p. 4p29, note 1) | and, acoording to Philo the Alexandrian Jew, 
there was no restriction even as to marrying one's whole sister {Philo de 8pecu 
LagihiSt p 778). The recently published work of Mr. Smith illus¬ 
trates the existence of the praotioe of marriage betweon nearest blood-relations 
among the early Arabs.—But how far all those statemonts os regards those 
Oriental nations may be reliable, I leave it to the students of their histories 
and religions to prove with positive evidence. 
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Pahlavi passages which are alleged to contain actual references to 
such marriageSi do not allude to social realities but to supernatural 
conceptions relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of the Prophet Zarnthushtra himself* which 
are preserved in one of the strophes of the Gathu, Chap. LIIl.* express 
a highly moral ideal of the marriage relation.” 

Without presuming to attack any particular European theory* I beg 
to put forward my humble impressions in confirmation of the first state¬ 
ment. Among the Western classical writers, who are concerned with 
Persian history or religion*there are about fifteen who have touched upon 
the subject of next-of-kin marriages in old Ir4n, and who belong to 
different periods, from the 7th century B. C. to the 6th century A. D. 
They are Xnnthus (1. about B. C. 650); Herodotus (B. C. 480-409); 
Gtesias (1. about B. C. 440); Strabo (B. C. 54 to A. D. 24}; Plutarch 
(b. A. D. 66); Curtius (b, A. D. 70); Tertullian (A. D. 160-240); 
Otigen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Diogenes Laertius and Tatian (f. in the 
2nd century A.D.) ; Mmutius Felix and Athenmus (f.in the Srd century 
A, D.); and Agatliias (f. about A. D. 536-638). Of these, Tertullian, 
Clemens Alexandrians, Origen, Diogenes Laertius, Athenmus, Curtius, 
and iMinutius Felix ascribe incestuous marriages to the Persians generally* 
according to Mr. Adam, ' without any distinction or qualification.* The 
spurious works of Xanthus, as well as the genuine books of Strabo and 
Tatian, impute such practices to the Magiatis alone, without drawing 
any line of separation between the different Magian orders among the 
Chaldseans or the Persians. Herodotus, Ctesias, Plutarch and Agathias 
make special mention of names of persons of rank, whom they charge with 
the guilt of such incest. Now, if we were to inquire to what dif- 

> Hore let me draw attention to the opinion of Dr. L. H. Mills on tho 
Contents of the Gflthfls. In S. B, E., Vol. XXXI., p. l,tho translator observes : 
“ So far as a claim to a high position among the cariosities of ancient moral 
lore is concerned, tho reader may trnst himself freely to tho impression that 
he has before him an anthology which was probably composed with as fervent 
a desire to benefit the spiritual and moral natures of those* to whom it was 
addressed as any which the world has yet seen. Nay, he may provisionally 
accept tho opinion that nowhere 'else are such traces of intelligent religious earn« 
estnesB to be found as existing at the period of the Odthia or before them, save 
in the Semitic Soriptorea. *’ Elsewhere ho also remarks ; ** Nowhere, at their 
period, had there been a human voice, so far as we have any evidence, which 
uttered thoughts like these. They are now, some of them, the great oommon- 
placea of philosophical religion; but till then they were nnheard of (Agushtd)" 
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ferent sources these reports owe their origin, we should hnd thst 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus and his pupil Origen, as well as the 
true Plutarch, based their statements with regard to this question on the 
authoritj of Ctesias (Adam, p, 71.'); Rawlinson, Herodotus Yol. I., 
p. 78). Diogenes Laertius, Strabo, and Curtius seem to rely upon 
the spurious works of Xanthus (vide Dr. Windischmann, Zoroaetriche 
Siudten, p. 26S teq.; Adam, p. 7l7). The works of Atheneeus and 
Curtius are supposed to be collections of extracts from the writings of 
historians, dramatists, and philosophers, who preceded them (comp, 
Smith’s ‘ Classical Dictionary’, « «.). In the absence of any available 
information it is difficult to trace the isolated reports of Tatian and 
Minutins Felix to either Xanthus or Ctesias or Herodotus. 
Consequently, the only independent sources of information, more or 
less authentic, seem to issue from only four of the classical writers 
above-named:—Xanthus, Herodotus, Ctesias, and Agathias. Their 
reports may be considered to have modelled the tone of classical 
history relating to ancient IrAn. 

However, in an inquiry with regard to their evidence, the questions 
most important and most natural are: What is their authenticity? How 
far may their testimony be relied upon ? Are there any conflicting 
statements in these historians which should deter os from trusting 
implicitly to their guidance? 

It is admitted that no two nations have ever succeeded in 
thoroughly understanding the manners and customs of each other. 
If this is so in our own day, when the means of information are 
numerous and ready to hand, what can we expect in those remote 
ages when the sources of information were very few and very uncertain. 
Again, it is necessary to be on our guard against patting absolute 
faith in any particular Greek writer.—Regarding Xanthus, Dr. 
Windischmanh, in his German essay on classical testimony relating 
to Zoroaster, published in his posthumous work Zoroattritche 
Studien, states (p. 268):—'* As to the authenticity of the works of 
Xanthus (B. C..529), a later writer, Artemon of Cassandra, advanced 
aome doubts, and believed that they were sfbstituted five 
centuries after by one Dionysius Skytobrachion (f. about R. C. 120)^ 
a native of Alexandria.” This view is strongly supported, as the 
writer, sayfl, by his tutor Prof. Welcker. Also it is the opim'on of 
Dr. Smith, expressed in his * Classical-Dictionary*, that ” The geuoine- 
ness of the Four Books of Lydian History, which the ancients 
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poseessed under the name of Xantbus, and of which some consider* 
able fragments have come down to us, was questioned hj some of the 
ancieat grammarians themselres. There has been considerable con¬ 
troversy respecting the genuineness of this work among modern 
scholars. It is certain that much of the matter in the extant 
fragments, is spurious/* 

** The Persian informants of Herodotus,” says Mr. G. Rawlinson in 
his Introduction to the * History of Herodotus* (pp. 67, 69), seem 
to have consisted of the 9oldier9 and q^ciaU of variou9 rank9, with 
whom he necessarily came in contact at Sardis and other places, where 
strong bodies of the dominant people were maintained constantly. 
He was born and bred up a Persian subject; and though in his owu 
city Persians might be rare visitants, everywhere beyond the limits of 
the Grecian states they formed the official class, and in the great 
towns they were even a considerable section of the population. There 
is no reason to believe that Herodotus ever set foot in Persia Proper, 
or was in a country where the drian element preponderated. Hence 
his mistakes with regard to the Persian religion which be confounded 
with the Scythic worship of Susiania, Armenia and Cappadocia...... 

Herodotus, too, was by natural temperament inclined to look with 
favour on the poetical and the marvellous, and where he had to choose 
between a number of conflicting stories, would be disposed to reject 

the prosaic and commonplace for the romantic and extraordinary. 

Thus his narrative, where it can be com]»ared with the Persian monu¬ 
mental records, presents the curious contrast of minute and exact 
agreement in some parts with broad and striking diversity in others. 
Unfortunately, a direct comparison of this kind can but rarely be made, 
owing to the scantiness of the Persian records at present discovered ; 
but we are justified in assuming from the coincidences actually observ¬ 
able, that at least some of his authorities drew their histories from 
the monuments; and it even seems as if Herodotus had himself had 
access to certain of the most important of those documents which were 
preserved in the archives of the empire.*’—Whatever might be the 
opinion of Mr. Rawlinson, one thing is clear on its face, that the 
truthfulness of the Persian informants upon whom Herodotus had 
depended was not quite beyond suspicion, vis,, the utter silence of 
Herodotus upon the founder of the Persian religion. While Xanthus 
is believed to have made mention of Zoroaster and his laws, while 
Plato who flourished 55 years after Herodotus, and must have drawn 
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his materials consequentlj from sources as old as those of the latter, 
freely alludes to Zoroaster, it is impossible to conceive how Herodotus 
who has described Persian life and Persian religion so elaborately, 
should have been unfamiliar with the name of the Prophet of the land 
and the founder of the religion. Should we not assume that Uerodotus 
became acquainted with the Magian belief merely through oral 
tradition recounted by persons who were ill-disposed towards the Magi, 
and who, therefore, were loth to divulge the name of their renowned 
Prophet. 

Mr. Q. Rawlinson remarks further on (pp. 77 seq ,):—*' Several ancient 
writers, among them two of considerable repute, Cteeias ^the court- 
physician to Artaxerxes Muemon, and Plutarch, or rather an author 
who has made free with his name, have impeached the truthfulness 
of the historian Herodotus, and maintained that his narrative is entitled 
to little credit. Ctesias seems to have introduced his own work to 
the favourable notice of his countrymen by a formal attack on the 
veracity of his great predecessor, upon the ruins of whose reputation 
he hoped to establish his own. He designed bis history to supersede 
that of Herodotus, and feeling it in vain to eudeavonr to cope with 
him in the charms of composition, he set himself to invalidate his 
authority, presuming upon his own claims to attention as a resident 
for seventeen years at the court of the great king. Professing to 
draw his relation of Oriental affairs from a laborious examination of 
the Persian archives, he proefeded to contradict, wherever he could 
do so without fear of detection, the assertions of his rival; and he 
thus acquired to himself a degree of fame and of consideration to 
which his literary merits would certainly never have entitled him, 
and which the course of detraction he pursued could alone have 
enabled him to gain. By the most unblushing effrontery he succeeded 
in palmiug off his narrative upon the ancient world as the true and 
genuine account of the transactions, and his authority was commonly 
followed in preference to that of Herodotus, at least upon all points 
of purely Oriental history.” ^ 

Now regarding Ctesias, the same writer observea:^*' There were 
i^ot Wanting indeed in ancient times some more critical spirits, e,g. 
Aristotle and the true Plutarch, who refused to accept as indisputable 
the statements of the Cnidian physician, and retorted upon him the 
charge of untruth fulness which he had preferred against Herodotus. 
It was difficult, however, to convict Ctesias of systematic falsehood, 
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until Oriental materials of an authentic character were obtained 
by which to test the conflicting accounts of the two writers. A 
comparison with the Jewish Scriptures* and with the natire history of 
Berosus^ first raised a general suspicion of the bad faith of Ctesias, 
whose credit few moderns have been bold enough to maintain against 
the continually increasing evidence against him. At last the coup de 
jfrdoehtk% been given to his small remaining reputation by the recent 
Cuneiform discoveries, which convict him of having striven to rise into- 
Qotiee by a system of * enormous lying’ to which the history of 
literature scarcely presents a parallel.’* 

Hence it will be seen that the historian Grote is justified in remark¬ 
ing.—« This is a proof of the prevalence of * discordant, yet equally 
accredited, stories. So rare and late a plant is historical authenticity.” 

As for Agathias, the Byzantine writer who flourished in the middle 
of the sixth century after Christ, his works ought to be consulted 
with greater caution. Besides, Diogenes Laertius is very often called 
‘an inaccurate and unphilosophical writer,' Even the true Plutarch’s 
testimony is frequently questioned by modern critics. The reference to 
consanguineous marriages amongst the Magi: rourois fir fojrpacr 
a-w(^)^t(rdai irarpiov vtvofinrrai^ in Strabo’s Geography, Bk. XV., 
is a very short and isolated sentence, which has not the least 
connection with the main subject of the long passage wherein it 
occurs, in^., the mode of disposing of the dead among the early Persians^ 
It might, therefore, be justly regarded as an interpolation by some 
unknown reader, similar to the interpolations noticed in the work of 
Xenophon, Bk. VIII., Ch. v., p. 2(i, and condemned as such by all 
his critics of authority, vir., Bornemann, Schneider and Dindorf. 

It must also be remembered that the works of some of those Greek 
philosophers, who were well-known for their somewhat authentic de¬ 
scription of the Zoronstrian religion and customs, vis., Democritus 
(f, B. C. 460), Deinon the contemporary of Ctesias, Plato, Eudoxus,, 
Hermippos, Theopompos, and Aristotle, do not contain the slightest 
trace or hint as to the alleged practice of next-of-kin matriages in 
ancient Ir£n. 

Thus a majority of opinions may be cited to prove that the reports 
of classical writers on the subject of consanguineous marriages in old 
Iran are not at all beyond question. Moreover, I do not mean ta 

^ ‘ Q^ographie ds Strahon* traduit du Greo en Fran9aiS| tome oinqaidinei 
Paris, de I'lmprimerie Royale, 1819, pp. 140-141. 
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deny that gome of those Greek writers who have ascribed the 
marriage practices in question in the case of individoals to the old 
Irfinians, may have had some grounds for their arerments; but who 
can reconcile their conflicting evidence ? Who can decide between 
the two inconsistent statements upon this subject by Xanthos and 
Agathitts, where the former charges the Magi with the crime of marrying 
their parents, while the latter puts into the mouth of King Artazerxea 
11. words which plainly denounce such practices as being inconsistent 
not only with the laws of the land, but with the commandments 
of Zoroastrianism (tide Agathias, Lib. II., C. The Acheme- 
nian monuments do not allude to such practices, nor have we any 
indigenous historical record of the Achtemenidse or tbe Arsacidse 
npon which we conld place any reliance for comparison.—Alas ! fur 
the dispersion and destruotion of our ancieRt literature, which, bad 
it been preserved, would not only have assisted us to know the exact 
history of the old Iranian civilization, but also to controvert with ease 
all such discreditable allegations. 

Nevertheless) the question arises : Granted that tbe dassical state¬ 
ments are to some extent doubtful; still are we not justified in 
believing that such marriages were customary or regarded as lawful 
during the rule of the Achsemenian kings, since the Greek reports 
refer to certain Persian monarchs or men of authority who contracted 
marriages with their nearest blood-relations? It is true, Herodotus 
fmd Plutarch ascribe them to Cambyses III. and Artaxerxes 11. 
Herodotus states in his accounts respecting Cambyses (vide Bk. III. 
81 teq.) s— 

“ The second (outrage which Cambyses committed) was the slaying 
of his sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and lived with him 
as his wife, though she was his full sister, the daughter both of his father 
and his mother. The way wherein he had made her his wife was the 
following:—It was not the custom of the Persians, before his time, 
tp marry their sisters—but Cambyses, happening to fall in love with 
one of his, and wishing to take her to wife, as he kne^ that it was an 
unfiommon iking, called together the royal judges, and pat it to them^ 
< whether there was any law which allowed a brother, if he wished, 
to marry his sister ?’ Now the royal judges are certain picked men 
among the Persians, who hold their office for life, or until they are 
found gqilty of some misconduct. By them justice is administered 
in Persia, and tl^ey are the interpreters of the old laws, all disputes 
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being referred to their decision. When Carnhyses, therefore/put his 
question to these judges^ they gave him an answer which was at once 
true and stf/e—* They did not find any law,’ they said. * allowing a 
brother to take his sister to wife, but they found a law, that the king 
of the Persians might do whatever he pleased.’ And so they neither 
warped the law through fear of Cambyses, nor ruined thecnselTes by 
over stifBy maintaining the law; but they brought another quite dis¬ 
tinct law to the king’s help, which allowed him to have his wish. 
Cambyses, therefore, married the object of his love, and no longer 
time afterwards he took to wife another sister. It was the younger o^ 
these who went with him into Egypt, and there suffered death at bis 
hands.” .. , ,. *'The story ” concerning the manner of her death, 

** which the Greeks tell, is, that Cambyses had set a young dog to fight 
the cub of a lionness—his wife looking on at the time. Now the dog 
was getting the worse, when a pup of the same litter broke his chain 
and came to his brother’s aid; then the two dogs together fought the 
lion, and conquered him. The thing greatly pleased Cambyses, but his 
sister who was sitting by shed tears. When Cambyses saw this, he 
asked her why she wept, whereon she told him that seeing the young 
dog come to his brother’s aid made her think of Smerdis (her brother), 
whom there was none to help. For this speech, the Greeks say, 
Cambyses put her to death.” 

But, from these statements of the historian of Halicarnassus, is it 
not plain enough that the marriage of Cambyses with his sister—if we 
may rely upon the Greek evidence alone—was nothing more than the 
individual act of one of the wickedest tyrants that ever reigned in 
Persia, and that it was owing to the cruel and ferocious character of 
their ruler that this most irreligious marriage, from the stand-point of 
the Magi, was acquiesced in by the priests as well as the people? 
And is this action of a vicious and wicked king sufficient to justify 
us in affixing the stigma of such a custom to the whole Ir&nian nation, 
or in tracing it' to their religious writings ? Further, it should be 
remembered that Cambyses utterly disregarded his priesthood, defied 
the old sanitary ordinances of his people, and set small store by his ^ 
religion*’ He gave proof of this by attempting to encourage in bis 

• Compare S. B, B., Vol. IV„ ‘The Zend-AvestA' by Prof. Darmeiteter, 
Part L p. XLV.:—** If we pass now from dogma to practice, we find that the 
most important practice of the AvestA law was either disregarded by the 
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kingdom the practice of interring the dead amongst a people by whom 
it was detested. It is not| therefore, unreasonable to assume that the 
alleged marriage of Cambyses with his sister was suggested by his 
familiarity with such marriages among the Egyptians and the Greeks 
conquered by the Persians, and that it was carried into effect by a man 
of such violent passions as would brook no contradiction, and would not 
be balked of their gratification. 

Here I may be allowed to observe in passing, that it is diificult to 
agree with those European scholars^ who doubt the accuracy of the 
assertion of Herodotus, that Cambyses was the first Persian to inter* 
marry with his sister. 1 believe that their hypothesis, that the institu¬ 
tion of such marriages had existed long before Cambyses reigned, 
is much more open to question than the statement of the Greek 
historian; .and this will be demonstrated further on when I come to 
prove my second statement. 

There is another Achtemenian monarch who is alluded to by 
Plutarch, on the authority of Ctesias and his followers, as having 
married his sisters. According to Langhorne’s translation of Plutarch's 
Life of Artaxerxes II., the Greek biographer relates:-^** Artaxerxes 
in some measure atoned for the onuses of sorrow he gave the Greeks 
by doing one thing that afforded them great pleasure: he put Tissa- 
phernes, their most implacable enemy, to death. This he did, partly 
at the instigation of Parysatis, who added other charges to those 

alleged against him.From this time Parysatis made it a rule to 

please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose any of his 


AchoBmenian kings, or unknown to them. According to the Ayost& burying 
corpses in the earth is one of the moat heinous sins that can bo committed ; 
we know that Tinder the SAeftnians a prime minister, Seoses, paid with his 
life for au infraction of that law. Corpses wei'o to be laid down on the 
Bummits of mountains, there to be devoured by birds and dogs; the exposure 
of corpses was the most striking practice of Alazdean profession, and its 
adoption was the sign of conversion. Now under the Achmmeidan rule, not 
only the burial of the dead was not forbidden, but it tJos the general 
practice.*’ 

• <7/. Keiper, L*Muadon, 1835, pp. 212-S13 “ HArodot© tAchait d’eipliquer 

le mienx possible oette 'habitude qu*il savait Atre de la plus haute antiqnitA, 
parce qn’elle semhlait Atrange aux Groos. II rattacha done cette innovation 
prAtenduo an nom de Cambyae, parce qu'un fait do oe genre lui parut Atre 
oonforme au obAraoiAre despotique et oapiioieux de oe prince. Peut-Atre 
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inclinations, by which she gained an absolute ascendant over him. 
She perceived that he had a strong passion for one of his own daughters 
named Atossa. He endeavoured, indeed, to conceal it on his mother’s 
account, and restrained it in public. Parysatis no sooner suspected 
the intrigue, than she caressed her granddaughter more than ever, and 
was continually praising, to Artaxerxes, both her beauty and her 
behaviour, in which she assured him there was something great and 
worthy of a crown. At last she persuaded him to make her his wife 
without regarding the laws and opinions of the Greeks: ' ‘ Ch)d, 
said she, ' has made you law to the Persians, and a rule of right 
and wrong.’ ” 

Now, what do we gather from this passage ? Nothing more than 
that Artaxerxes regarded his passion for his daughter as being in 
every way hurtful to his reputation, in every way unacceptable to his 
people or unjustified by law, and, therefore, endeavoured to hide it 
from his mother as well as the public. Hence we may, likewise, 
infer that the statements of Herodotus as well as Plutarch harmonize 
with each other, in showing that the marriage of an absolute monarch 
with a sister or a daughter was an act in which neither the Persian 
law nor people was acquiescent. If, according to a few scholars, it 
was a deed not unauthorized by the Avesta—if it was a practice quite 
familiar to the Persian people of by-gone ages—what earthly 
reasons could have persuaded Cambyses, the most passionate of 
monarchs, to ask for the decision of the judges on the question, 
or Artaxerxes to conceal bis love for his daughter from the 
knowledge of his people ? Besides, we have the evidence of Agathia 
that Artaxerxes contemptuously declined every offer to contract 
marriage with his nearest-of-kin relation, on the ground that it 
was quite inconsonant with the faith of a true Iranian. If we 
believe this, it is impossible to conceive that such a king could ever 
have taken bis own daughter to wife. On the basis of this very 
evidence from Agathias, Mr. Wm. Adamobserves (p. 718j : “But if 
this could be alleged by Artaxerxes belonging to the royal race, what 

auBsi a-t-fl tir^ cetto information do oouz qui il devait sea antros ren- 
soignementfl snr Gambyse. Nona reconnaiBsons ici on proc^d^ pareil & 
celoi dont X6nophon nse x^gali&rement dans la Cyropedio, qnaod U yentf 
expliquer I’origine d’ane habitade on d'ane institution des Feraes qui 4tait 
rdellement anoienue ou qu’il croyaitancienne.** 
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becomcts of the worst charges brought against not only the Persian 
people, but even against the Magians or the ruling class?’’ 

Although Ctesias’ books were generally acknowledged by bis own 
countrynaeu to be teeming with incredible and extravagant fables and 
fictions—according to Plutarchf with great absurdities and palpable 

The question regfarding the alleged marriflge of Artaxerzes Mnemon with 
his daughter, reminds me of a statement Of FerdCsi, in his well-known Persian 
Bpio, the Shdh-ndmsh, that Behman (Pahl. Vdhuman), son of IsfandyAr (At* 
Spsnto-ddta, Pahl* 8pend-ddd), who is also called the Artakhshtar of the 
KayAnians—honoe his idontihoation with Artazerxes Longimanus and his 
saoGBSsors down to Artaxerzes Mnemon—was married to Hnmai, his 
daughter. This is a statoment Whioh is unique in the Shdh-ndmeh, neverthe¬ 
less it is based, hoWever erroneously, on a reference contained in the Bwndehesh 
Chap. XXXIV. 8| which adnlita of two different ideas on account of the 

ooourrence therein of a word Whioh is employed in Pahlavi in two 

different meaningSi Xhe passage upon whioh FerdCusi must have relied 

runs ffi Here the Word may mean (1) 

a daughter, (2) one who is coupled or joined in wedlock with another. Thus 
the passage may be rendered (1) HumAi, the daughter of YAhuman, (reigned) 
thirty years; (2) HumAi, who was coupled with Ydhuman, (reigned) thirty 
years. The latter rendering is the|more correct interpretation, and also in har¬ 
mony with the elaborate biography of Behman, written in the reign of (iiJLie 

S liiLc 4>j*«*(Hijra 587-551), and known as tho Sehman-nimek, which 
relates that the HumAi whom VAhnman married, was not his own daughter, 
but the daughter of an Egyptian king named Nasrj&rs. Here it is, 

likewise, said that Behman 

»U3 ijf tl) oilj 4^ ^ 

j' ukhi 

1*!;^ ^ 

' ^ ** *• 

,1^ iXii’ *(f c*±^ j<XJ ^ 

^ j' ^ 

JJ tAr* ^ j!\ 

iS^SLxi 
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falsity -—still we must admit that for the Greek writers who flourished 
after him no other historian would have been more reliable as regards 
the family life of Artaxerxes Mnemon than one who lived at the Court 
of Persia fur seventeen years in the quality of physician to that king. 
Hence it is that most of the Greek historians who followed himy 
seem to generalize the practice of consanguineous marriage in ancient 
IraOj probably from Ctesias’ coloured narrative of the alleged marriage 
of Artaxerxes with his daughter. Whatever may be the degree of 
truthfulness and honesty so far as Ctesias is concerned, it is not 
impossible to argue from the character and intrigues of Parysatis, the 
mother of ArtaxerxeSy that a slanderous story of the nature described 
by Ctesias might have been set afloat in the king’s harem to gratify 
the rancour and most wicked vengeance of the queen-mother against 
the children of Statira, the innocent victim of her revenge, fur the 
murder of her own daughter Amistris, the wif^ of Terituchmcs and 
sister of Artaxerxes. It is also not improbable that Ctesias’ narrative 
of the marriage of Atossa with her father, owed its origin to the 
vindictive Parysatis alone, and was adopted by a writer who preferred 
to relate astounding inventions instead of sober truths. Oriental 
history is not unfamiliar with the malignant accusations of the crime 
of incest by step-mothers or even by mothers-in-law against their 
daughters or daughters-in-law. It might, therefore, be inferred that 
if the Greek writer did not invent any fiction as to the domestic life of 
the Persian ruler, there was another and a more powerful cause which 
would have given rise to such an abominable story and established it 
as sober truth in the mind of the original biographer of Artaxerxes. 

Besides this, a few Eurnpean scholars seem to point to another such 
instance in the history of Artaxerxes Mnemon. They discover in Ctesias, 
that Terituchmes, the brother-in-law of the king and husband of 
Amestris, was married to his sister Roxana. However, with all 
deference to their scholarship, I may be permitted. to draw attention 
to the original words of the Greek writer, wherein, as far as 1 am able 
to comprehend, the notion of marriage is by no means involved. 
According to a passage occurring in the English translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhorne (IIL, p. 451), Ctesias relates 
‘*Teritachmes, the brother of Statira (the wife of king Artaxerxes II.), 
who had been guilty of the complicated crimes of adultery, incest, and 
murder,... ..married Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius and 
sister to Arsaces; by reason of which marriage he had interest enough, 

15 
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on his father’s demise to get himself appointed to his GoTernment. But 
in the meantime, he conceired a passion for his own sister Boxana, 
and resolved to despatch his wife Hamestris.” It is said farther on, 
that “ Darius, being apprised of this design, engaged Udiastes, an 
intimate friend of Terituchmes, to kill him, and was rewarded by 
the king with the Government of his province.” Such is the plain 
evidence of Ctesias: but it does not assert that Terituchmes was ever 
married to Roxana. Here is evidently the case of a passion conceived 
by a licentious brother for his sister. It must» however, be remem¬ 
bered, we have again to deal with a story of Ctesias, a story which 
may naturally be regarded as the outcome of a general hatred at couft 
against 'reritachmes, and also as the invention of a motive for his 
most cruel murder of his wife, the daughter of Parysatis —>b queen 
who had contrived the most wicked means of gratifying her vengeance 
against her son-in-law and all other unfortunate victims who were 
suspected of abetting him. Whatever mny be the source to which we 
may trace this story, it is still difficult to determine whether Teri¬ 
tuchmes married again at all after having murdered his wife 
Amestris. 

As regards Sysimithres, an unknown character, a single isolated 
reference in a writer like Curtius, is hardly sufficient to claim our 

attention* 

% 

Next we turn to the name that belongs to the period of the 
S&sAnidce, a single positive illustration, indeed, of incestuous marriage, 
according to the Greeks, during the long period of more than 450 
years. That name is K6bad L, father of the famous King Noshir- 
wAn. He is reported by Agathias to have married his daughter 
Sambyke. However, it is remarkable that neither Professor Baw- 
linson nor Ferd6si seem to notice this occurrence* Nevertheless^ 
trusting implicitly to the account of Agathias, a writer who was 
contemporaneous with KSbad’s son, we must here consider the 
influences under which the king might have been persuaded to 

A 

yield to aach an act. Let us refer tu the history of that part 
of his reign, which describes the imposture of Mazdaly.aud the effect 
which the latter produced nppn that weak-minded king by preach¬ 
ing' his abominable creed. “ All men,” Mazdak said, ’’ were by 
God’s providence born eqial—none brought into the world any 
property, or any natural right to possess more than another. 
Property and marriage were mere human inventions, contrary to 
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the will of 6od| which required an equal division of the good tlungs 
of this world among allt and forbade the appropriation of particular 
women by individual men. In communities based upon property 
and marriage, men might lawfully vindicate tbeir natural rights by 
taking their fair share of the good things wrongfully appropriated 
by their fellows. Adultery, incest, theft were not really crimes, but 
necessary steps towards re-establishing the laws of nature in such 
societies'* (vide Rawlinson, ‘*The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy,’* 
pp. 342, eeq»). 

Such being the teaching of Maadak it is easy to see what attractions 
it would have for a licentious prince who would willingly substitute 
it for the moral restraints of his purer faith. Be this as it may, 
K6bftd’8 apostacy was followed by a civil commotion which ended in 
the deposition of the king, and his imprisonment in the ** Castle of 
Oblivion.** Now does not this successful popular resistance to royal 
and adultery, prove that the minds of the Iranians were averse 
to any violation of the moral law as to the relation between the sexes ? 
There is one important point to be observed in the accounts of Agathias, 
bearing on the doctrines which the Mazdakiau heretics professed, viz,, 
his assertion that consanguineous marriages were enormities recently 
introduced in Iran. If we accept this remark of a contemporary writer, 
does it not give a death-blow to all preceding authorities? Mr. 
Adam justly remarks (p. 716) :—**But if‘those enormities were 
recent', this contradicts all the preceding more ancient authorities 
which affirm their earlier prevalence from Ctesias downwards.’* 

Now, discarding all the fanciful hypotheses indulged in by specu¬ 
lative thinkers upon early human ideas and practices, I shall make 
a few assumptions that naturally strike me, while examining the evidences 
abovementioned. The first point to be remarked upon is that great 
care is required to avoid the coufusiou arising from the indiscriminate 
use of the words: * sister,* ‘ daughter,* ‘ mother.' Among some 
Oriental peoples the designation ' sister' is not merely applied to a 
sister proper or daughter of one's own parents, but, as an affectionate 
term, also to cousins, near or distant, to sisters-in-law, to female-friends, 
&c. Likewisct the word for daughter is used to denote not only one’s 
own daughter, but also the daughter of one’s own brother or sister, and 
generally the daughter of a relative, &c. Similarly, the term ‘ mother’ 
does not signify the female parent alone, but is employed as a respect¬ 
ful form of address to an el^rly lady who enjoys the honour of l^ing 
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the TnRterfamilias of a household. It is also necessary to observe that 
in Old-Persian or Pahlavi there are rarely any distinct expressions to 
distinguish sisters from sisters-in-law or female-cousins. It is not. 
therefore^ too strained an interpretation to believe that what Hero¬ 
dotus, Ctesias, and others supposed to be sisters and daughters, should 
have been perhaps next-cousins or relations. In the same manner, 
it might be surmised that a mistake would be made owing to the saire 
.name being borne by several female members of a family. Thus wife 
and daughter, or wife and sister, or wife and mother, having the same 
name, what was asserted of one might be wrongly applied to the other. 
Innumerable instances may be found in Farsi families where the name 
of the mistress of the house coincides with that of one of her daughters- 
in-law, nieces, &c. 

But, one can scarcely infer from the particular illustrations of 
classical testimony on.the subject, which are met with in Herodotus. 
Ctesias and Agathias, and are open to many objections, that inces¬ 
tuous marriages were common and legal among the old IrAnians, as a 
people, and especially among the Magi. The very statement of the 
Greeks, that the Achflemenian monarch was supposed to be above the 
law of the land and of religion, indicates that his adultery or incest 
was notiu accordance with the established institutions of his realm. 
Kor did the people in the time of Kobnd I. allow such incest to 
pass without vehement opposition. Even if wc accept the evidence of 
the Western historians who charge Cambyses, Artaxerxes Moemon, 
K6b&d and Terituchmes with incest, it must be noted that these few 
are the only instances, they have been able to gather in the long period 
of upwards of a thousand years, and that they are insufficient to 
support so sweeping a generalization as that incestuous marriages were 
recognized by law, and commonly practised among the old Iranians. 
It is just as unreasonable ns to ascribe the custom of marriage between 
brother and sister to the civilized Grecians, because we discover re¬ 
ferences to it in Cornelius Nepos, Demosthenes and Aristophanes. 
If the Mahabharata tells us that the five Pandava princes who had 
^receivjed a strictly Brahmanic education, were married to one wife, 
shotild we, therefore, ignore the existence of the Brahmflnic law^^ which 


Compare Tagore Law Leotnre8,”(1683), bjiDr.’J. Jolly, p 165But 
I have been ted recently to consider my views,** remarks Dr. Jolly, “ by the 
investigations of Professor Bdbter, who has pointed oat to ipe that a oertaiii 
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clearly lays doim (Max Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, p. 53: M’Lennan, p. 215) “ they are many wives of one man, 
not many husbands of one wife,” and charge with the custom of 
polyandry all the ancient Brfthmanic Indians who constituted one of 
the most eniinent and highly intellectual nations of the early 
Oriental world. 

From what I have said above, it is not difficult to see that the doubt¬ 
ful evidences of the Greeks neutralise themselves, and that it is absurd 
to form, with any reliance upon them, definite opinion as regards the 
marriage customs of the old Iranians. I, therefore, repeat my convic¬ 
tion which 1 have set forth in my first statement— That the alight au- 
thority of some iaolated paaaagea gleaned from the pages of Greek and 
Roman literature, ts wholly insufficient to support the odious charge 
made against the old Irdnians of practising consanguineous marriages 
in their most ohjeetionable forms ! < 

11. In proof of the Second Statement— no trace, hint or 
aaggeslion of such a custom can he pointed out in the Aveatd or in its 
Pahlavi Version —it is first of all necessary to inquire, what is the 
opinion of the Avesta on the subject; whether we are able to trace to 
any Avestk precept the alleged custom of next-of-kin marriage in old 
I4m. According to European scholars, the term that expresses such 

a marriage is QaStvadatha in the Avesta, and touvtOf 

Khvetule-ddt, o ‘^■UJVtCS* KhvStih-dasih in Pahlavi. It has, therefore, 
been our object to examine the evidence put forward in favour of the 
European stand-point, of Ys. XII. 9, (Spiegel’s edition, Ys. XIII. 
28), which, it is assumed, contain under the word Qadtvadatha an allu¬ 
sion to next-of-kin marriages in question. 

In the Avesta the term Qaetvadatha occurs in five passages only, 
each of which belongs to five different parts of the text, excepting the 
Gdthds, namely, Jlssna XII. 9 ; Pisperad III. 3; FendidddYUl, 13 ; 
Tasht. XXIV. 17; and Gdh IV. 8 (Westergaard’s edition). Of these 
the idea expressed in Gdh IV., is repeated or almost quoted in 
Visperad III. 3, and in Tasht XXIV. So we have only to consider 

sort of Polyandry is referred to in two different Smritis. Apastamba (II. 
10, S7, 2-4) speaks of the forbidden praotioe* of delivering a bride to a whole 
family (kola), Brihaspati refers to the same onstom in the same twms.’* 
Pnrtiier on he says : The text of Apastamba refers to the onstom as to im 
ancient one, which was enjoined by the early sages, but is now obsolete. 
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three references in the Tama, the Q&h and the Fendiddd respectivelf, 
and to see to what extent they can be used to throw light on the 
meaning of Qa^ivadatha. The word as it stands in the AvestA, is 
employed as an epithet or a qualifying word. In one place it forms 
an epithet of the Aresti religion, in the second an attribute of a pious 
jouth, in the third a designation of a pious male or female. 

Etymologically Qa^lvadatha may be regarded as a compound word 
composed of qaetu and datka, of which the first part may be com* 
pared with Skr. svay-am, Lat. «uue, Fahl. Ithveah and Mod. 
Pers. lehtiah, derived from Av. qa Skr. ava = Lat. aibi = Eng. 
ael/. Hence it may originally mean ‘self,’ ‘one’s self,’ 'one’s own,’ 
* relation’ or ‘ allied.’ The second part datka, which is transliterated 
into Pahl.tfas, comes from the At. root dath = “to giTe,” “to make,’’ 
“ to create.” Dath is properly a reduplication peculiar to the Ir&nian 
dialect, from the Indo-Iranian root da, “ to give,” &c. Thus the 
derivation of the word itself might suggest for it a number of defini¬ 
tions. It may mean “ a gift of one’s self, to one’s self, from one’s 
self”;" a gift of one’s own, to one’s own”; a gift of relation or alliance 
“a making of one’s self”; “self-association”; “self-dedication”; self-devo¬ 
tion, ''self-sacrifice”; &c.^* These are some of the significations which 
may be indicated on the ground of etymology; however, it is hazardous 
to choose from them any particular notion without the authority of the 
native meaning. On applying to the Pahlavi , translation of the 
Avestfi to discover what meaning was attached to the word by early 
commentators, I am sorely disappointed to find that it affords no 

r* Oompare FroC Darmesteter’s remarks on the derivation of the word, 
suggested by Dr. Geldner in his Ueber die Metrik des jiingeren AvestA (JBtudes 
IrAmiennet, Vol. II., p. 87) :—“Parfois lea etymologies de I’antenr sont si in- 
genienses qn’on est pein^ d’etre foro6 de les reponsser on dn moins de les 
ajonmer; le hvadtvadatKd, le mariage entre parents, devient par la simple 
application d’nne loi d’eoritnre, hvaitu-vadatha, o'est-k-dire qne le mot 
■ignifleraic etymologiqnement la ohoSe qu'il dksigne en fait: mais, si tentante 
qne soit I'etymologie pour un sanorististe, oomme vad ezista en send, et qne 
pef suite, s’il 6tait Ik, la tradition qni oonnaissait le sens dn motentier n’avait 
anonne raison de le meconnaStre, la forme pehlvie dn mot hvuStuk-dasih 

noQB prouvera qae le mot doit se diTiser oomme le diTuent lee 

maiiiuorit«t en hvaStva^datha : oeoi rend tr^ dontenie I'^tymologie de M* 
Geldner, qni a d’aillenrs I'inoonT^nient d’8tre trop logique et trop oonfonne 
an eene: lee mote B<mt rarement dee definitions.” 
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more light than can be obtained from a mere PahtaTi tranaliteration 
Khv^tiik-ddt or KhvitCk-da^, of the original Avestft expression 
QaHvadatha. The reason for this striking omission of any definite 
interpretation in the Fshlavi Version may, perhaps, be that the technical 
meaning of the isord nas, even centaries after the compilation of the 
Avestd, a thing too familiar to the native Zoroastrians to require 
any interpretation; or that the nature of the good work implied by 
Qi^tvadatha was too doubtful in the minds of the old IrAnian priests 
to be definitely and lucidly explained. 

Consequently, very little help can be obtained from the indigenous 
authority of the Pahlavi translation of those Avestfi passages wherein 
the term QtUtvadatha occurs. Fortunately, however, there is no lack 
of passages in the Pahlavi which, though sometimes very obscure and 
difficult, give us a meaning for the first member of the compound, viz., 
Qaetu, and which is Ichvish or Tihvithih meaning “ self ” “himself”, “one’s 
own or allied,” “relation,” “ individuality,” Ac. ^he Pahlavi meaning 
of self or relation is still preserved in the Mod. Pers. wordAAwA, and 
accords best with the etymology and the context. Dr. Spiegel translates 
Qaitu by *der Venvandte' (Ys. XXXll. 1, &c.) “ the allied or relation,” 
and remarks in note 7, page 125, of his German translation of the 
Avesta, that it denotes ‘ the spiritual relation to Ahura Mazda, as 
though one feels himself almost in communion with Him,’^* It is 
characteristic that in the Gathas Qaetu very often stands in connection 
with the termaVerezenya^^SitidAiryamna, signifying “an active labourer” 
fulfilling the desires of Mazda, and " joyful devotion ” towards Him 

(XXXII. 1; XXXm. 3., 4 ; XLIX. 7; XLVI. 1; LIII. 4). The 
G&thA XXXII. 1, says:—“ Unto Him may the allied** aspire, his deeds 
coupled with devotion.” In XXXIII. 3 and 4 Zarathushtra speaks: 

(3) “ He is the best for the Righteous Lord, 0 Ahura, who having 
knowledge, becomes Thy ally, active labourer and true devotee, and 
who arduously fosters the cow; it is he who thinks himself to be in the 
service field of Aaha (Righteousness) and Vohu Mono (Good Mind),” 
(4) “ 0 Mazda! 1 hate whosoever ip disobedient and evil-minded 

Comp, also ZeiUchrift der deutschen morgenlaaidiachen GetelUchaflf 
VoL XVIL (1863), Bemerkuigen iiber einigo Stellen des ATesti/’ by Dr* F. 
von Spiegel, pp. 58-69» 

^ * According to Pahlavi, verezenya may indan an active neighbour of the 
Almighty. 

Rev. Mr, Mills, S. B. B., XXXI«lordly-kinsman," 
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towards Thee, diaregardful of Thy ally, a demon in close conflict with 
Thy ae/tee labourer, and the scorner of Thy devoted one, the most 
evil>minded against the nourishment of Thy cow 7 ” 

These and sereral other like passages enable us to understand that 
Qa/(u denotes one of the three spiritual qualifications, which are re« 
quisite for human sanctity, viz., a communion with the Almighty, the 
practical fulfilment of His will, and the free mental devotion. Like¬ 
wise, Khi»Mh-i-Tazd3n, ‘ relationship or communion with the Deity,’ is 
the frequent desire and motive of the pious Mazdayaina while dis¬ 
charging his moral or religious duties. It is a gift to which he aspires 
every moment. 

Belying upon this meaning of Qa^lu, it is not difficult to assign 
an idea to Qa^tvadatha, which will harmonize with the context, and 
be reconciled with the results of comparative philology. It can only 
be " the gift of communion” with the Deity; also etymologically 
” self-association” or ” self-dedication.”^” In G4h. IV. the term is 
used as an appellation of piety, where the passage runs:—“ I commend 
the youth of good thoughts, of good words, of good deeds, of good 
faith, who is pious and a preceptor of piety; I praise the youth truth- 
speaking, virtuous and a preceptor of virtue; 1 praise the Qaetvadaiha 
youth, who is righteous and a teacher of righteousness.” Here Qaetva- 
datha can very appropriately bear the idea ofa most desirable attribute 
with which a pious youth might be gifted in the moments of devotion, 
viz., a communion with Ahura Mazda, or self-dedication.—Of the two 
remaining passages in the Avesta, that in Vendid^d VIII. is so 
difficult and obscure, that almost all the European translators have 
failed to discern any definite sense in it. Even the Pahlavi does not 
help us here, because of the mere transliteration of the Avestfi words. 
What is most important to be considered is Yasna XII. 9, (3p. 7». 
XIII. 28), a passage in which Dr. Spiegel and several German 
savants who, follow his opinion, seem to discover traces of the 
precept of consanguineous marriage {vide Geiger, Ostirdnisehe 
Kultwr, p. 246; Justi, Altbaletnsoh, s.v .; Noeldeke, Encyclopeedia 
Britanniea, Vol. XVIII. s.v. Persia; Gcldner Metride, s.v.'). I have 

Shoald we attach importance to the moaning in which ^ word is some¬ 
times fonnd employed in the later Irftnian writings, still could hardly 

denote "next-df-kin-marriage." Only marriages between relations, whether 
near or distant, are therein referred to, 
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linviy Ki&Arked apoa thi» pwMge ta tho first volattfrof ^ EnfiU^ 
tBMUiiation of Dr. Griger’s OitirdnStehe Kititw (p. 6$, eote), 
and I brg to repeat that there is aot the stightest iadieatiOB tibsit the 
passage is ijaesfioa has any refhrenee to conjugal union of say kind} 
but on the eontrarj the term Qaiti>adatka agreeing with the auun 
Datna ‘reUgioa*» in easst aumbet^ and geader» it evidently (me of tha 
epithets applied to the MiudayannSn rel^ioot and implies the virtae of 
that religion to offer the sacred means of alliance with the Qod Ahora 
Mntda, or of self-devotion towards Hitn. The Pahlati Cotnmentai^ 
plainly tells us that the manifestations of this gift of eORimaniou With 
the Deity on earth was dne to Zoroastrisnit while every stSnsa of thb 
Gith&s extols this highest and noblest ideal of the human spirit in the 
pious sentiments of Zarathushtra himself (^. Ji. XXVIIL 3, 4, 
6, 7, Ac.). 

I translate the passage (Yatna XII. 9) literally:— 

“ I extol the Masda-worshipping religion, that it far ftom all doubt 
that levels all disputes,^' the sacred one, the fft/t of lammunton (with 
God) the greatest, the best and the purest of all religions, that have 
existed and will exist, which is (a manifestation) of Ahnra and of 
Zarathnshtra.” 

Here it is impossible to conceive the idea of marriage between 
nearest relations in a passage which glorifies the virtnes of a religion. 
Happily, my own humble conviction has been supported with reftrenoe 
to the AvestA by Dr. E. W. West, of Hudoh, a scholar whose high 
and unrivalled attainments in Pahlavi in the European world of letters, 
will ever a matter of prid^ to every English Orientalist. In bis 
e«ay on the ** Meaning of KhiAifik-das,’* appended to Vol. XVIII. 
of Prof. M. fiffiller’a “Baored Books of the East ” (pp. 389-480), the 
learned writer summarises the result of his examination of all the 
passages referring to QaitwuhtJia in the AvestA, in the following 
manner (p, 427) * 

"The term dock not occur at all in the oldest part of the AtektA, 
and when it is menlioned in the later portion, itds noticed merely as a 
good work which is h^hly meritorious, without any allusioo to jta 
nature i Only one passage {Fend. VUZ. 18) indicating that both men and 

women can partimpate in it. So fan therefore, as can be ascertained 

. . . . - . . .. . . . . . . 

a B. p. Tol. XXXI., Dr. Kiirstraariatlon. ‘'the Palth vrUdi haS wp 
falteriagottcaslBontheFaitiithatwmlAalAwfriUiighalbert" (p. ttO). 
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iirom die estaat fragments of the Aveciftw-^e only internsl authority 
tegardiog the auoient practices «f Masda-iworaMp—4he |*arai8 are 
perfectly justified in believing tbet their religion did not originally 
ssnotion marriages between those who are next-of-kin." 

III. In reference to the Third Proposition:— That the Pahlavi 
pauaget traaelated hy <t etUtinyeieked EnyUth Pahl. laeatif, and 
•Ouppeted to r^fltr to each a ouetom, contiof be interpreted at up- 
holding the view that neahof-kio marriagee were eapretely recom¬ 
mended therein $ and that d Jew of the Pahlavi pateages, which are 
alleged to eonfotn aetual re/ereneee to each marriagee, do not allude 
ttt eoeial realities, but only to eupernatural conceptions relating to the 
erealion of the first progenitors of mankind—'I beg to call your attention 
again to the exbanstire essay on this Subject by the English Ir&nist, 
Dr. West, who seems to have raked the extensile 6eld of PahLivi 
literature and collected with laborious industry all the Pahlavi passages 
bearing on the term Khefi&h-das, This learned scholar couches the 
result of his patient useful research in the following words:— 

« Unless the Parsis determine to reject the evidence of such Pahlavi 
works as the Pahlavi Taena, the book of Ardd-Firdf, the Dinkard, 
and the DddutdnA.I)tnih, or to attribute those books to heretical 
writerst they must admit that their priests in the later years of the 
Sdsioian dynasty, and for some centuries subsequently strongly 
advocated such next-of-kin marriages, though probably with little 
aueoess.’' (Fide 8. B. P., Vol. XIII.. p. 428.) 

Thus, while Dr. West serves ns as a useful champion to guard 
foom any adverse stigma the sublime tenets of the AvestA regarding 
marriage^ while he seems to donbi the authenticity of Greek hiatorians 
as regards Peisian matters (p. 389), we are deprived itf his powerful 
support the moment we enter the field to defend ourselves against the 
obscure and* detached evidencea brought from Pahlavi tomee. Here 
I refer to the proofs which are put forward by the FabUvi eatmi for 
lijbi personal view that next-of-kin marriages were advocated by Pentan 
jpfiMts in the later years of the SAsAnian monarchy. «• 

Ji (B^t be uoti^ here that this later opiiuon of fit, Weat differs 
M regards the age in which the gUsged custom might have 
pravd^ from what was preriotuly asserted in the first part of his 
Puhlak^tbx^” B. E., VoL V., p. 889, note 3>» where the learned 
•Uilihoit olmiiNM But it is qidls conceivable that the Pursi priesthood 

•bolt Urn tint of the Alahoaodan conqurat were anvions to nraveni 
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mnitget tinth itrangets, in order to hinder ooiiTenioai to ^ Ibreiga 
iyib, and that the; may, therefore, have eateoded the range oS mar¬ 
riage among near relatione beyond the limits bow ai^roeed by their 
descendeats.’*—Again in a note to Chapter IV. of bi* English tramdsi* 
tion of the «Din4-i.M4ioogi.EhirAd,"Pahla?iTeKt, Parts 111.(8. B. B., 
Vol. XXIV., p, 26), be says that some eentaries before the eompoiitiop 
of that book, i. e, long before the reign of KoahirvAn, the tend 
Khvitdk-dmK was only eonfined to marriages between first eomriiu. 

Bot all these remariw, gentlemen, go to show that Dr. Vest does not 
agree with other scholars in tracing in the Sacred Writkigt of the Iifi- 
mans, the existence of such a cnstom in the times of the Avestfi, the 
AchKoienidae, the Arsacidte, or the S4s4nidee generally; but gptes 
as his opinion, that it may perhaps hare been advocated by tome primts 
in lifin in the sixth century A.O. or later. Thus the speculation of 
several European Mvantt from Kleuker downwards, that the custom 
in question prevailed among the AvestA people hafi been dissipated by 
the inquiry of one of their own learned body. 

However, in his essay on the ** Meaning of EhvAtfik-das,*' Dr. West 
attempts to translate about thirty Pahlavi passages to show how fhr 
KhvSluk-datih may denote next-of>kin marriage in Pahlavi^ Five oftfaese 
refeiences are contained in the Pahlavi translation of the AvestA^sod 
two m tile Pahlavi Commentary, (P, T. Jr. XII. 9; F^, III. 8; CdA 
IV, Fi$MdspYtl7iFend.Vm.lB}T.C. Fa.XLIV.4;BeAmmiYt. 
Chap. II 57,61} ; eight of them belong to the Dirdtard {IXt, Bk. HI., 
Ch. 80, Ch. 193, Ch. 285; Bk. VI., Bk. VIl.; F'antmdntaif Unk, 
Fm-gard XVlIl.; Bagdn Nads XlV., XXL); eight to the iNUitiinU 
Dinih (Ch. XXXVII. 82 j LXIV. 6 j LXV. 2; LXXVI. 4.6; LXXVII. 
6,7 (LXXVIIL19) ^ three to the MMera<f(Ch. lY. 4; XXXVII. 12; 
XXX71.7); and one to the Ister PoMooi Bavdyat. 

It is needless to point out that of these thirty citations more than 
twenty-two may be excluded firom our inquiiy, since, according to 
ihe result of I^. WesPe own surrey of them, H is admitted that 
** there is nothing in those pMssgss to indicate the nstitre of the 
goodwoik** meant by Um XkvHdk-dsttih (Fa. XII. 2; 7s». 
m. 8; GfiA. IV) rW. VIII. 13i FmAS. Yt 17; Dh.Bk. IK, 
Ch. 198, Ck 268; Dk Bk. n.t XMkherad, Ch. IV. i XXXVI. 
7,XXXVlI.12; Befieum FasA^. II. 87, 61). Beride*. the ^st five 
p sm i f s y abdviasaeotiOBed of Bm pddkddstd-Bbdls, oontsia, eqeoiim^v 
to hiff, smrs *'aBniieBe to tlm teodhee ttd stlrter/' who wero dtA jliMi 
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prop;emtors mRukind ; as for the last three he says it is not certain 
that '*the term is applied in them to the marriages between the 
nearest relatives ** Consequently, we have to examine a few 
passages only, viz,, two of ilxeBaffun Nash, one from Farshtmdnsar 
N'tik, three of the Dinkard, one of Ys. XLIY. 4, one ot the book 
of Ardd-Virdf, and one from the later Pahlavi Ravdyat, which, in 
the opinion of Dr. West, contain direct or indirect traces of the 
practice of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

Before we set out to consider those references, it will be useful to 
know the extent to which the work of whatever mav 

be its nature or meaning—is extolled or regarded as a righteous 
or meritorious action in the Pahlavi writings:— 

In Chaf). IV. of the Pahlavi * DUd-i-MaindgVKharad* the reply to 
the query Which particular meritorious action is great and good?” 
is: **The greatest meiitorious action is liberality, the second is truth 
and Khvetuk^dasih, the third is the Gahdnbdr, the fourth all the 
religious ritual, the fifth is the worship of the sacred beings,” Here 
KhvSluh^dasik might imply some tncral habit almost equal to truth 
and liberality in degree of excellenc*». 

The Shdyastdd^Shdyast^ Cb. VIII. 18, says: KhvStulc^ddd 
extirpates sins which deserve capital punishments.’'—Also it is said by 
Ahura Mazda elsewhere:—Zaratosht! of all those thoughts, words 
and deeds, which 1 would proclaim, the pinctice of Khvdtuh^dasih is 
the begt to be thought, to be performed, and uttered.” 

The Behy)ian Tasht, which may be regarded as one of the oldest 
Pahlavi works written on the exegesis of the Avesta, gives us an idea 
of the term which best harmonizes with our notion regarding the 
meaning of Ys. XII. 9, It says in Chap. IL 57'—** 0 Creator! in 
that time of confusion” (t. e, after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs), 
**will there remain any people righteous, will there be religious persons 
who will preserve the on their waist, and who will perform the 
Igashn^ rites by holding the Barsams, and will the religion, which is 
Khv$i&hdas, continue in their family.” A little further on it says : 
“ Jhe most perfectly righteous of the righteous (rill that person 
be^ who adheres ^ or remains faithful to the good Mazdayasndn 
religion, whereby the religion which is Kvitdk^dadh, will continue 
in his family.” These two passages are supposed by Dr. West to 
be translatiotis from the original Avesta Text of the Yasht devoted to 
the archangel F&hu^Mano (S, B. E., Vol. V., Port I., p. 212, note). 
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In a passage in the Shayant-ld^Shayast (Chap. XVIII. 4)i it is again 
declared ; Whosoever approximates four times to the practice of 
Khv^tHk-dddf will never be parted from Ahura Mazda and the 
Atneshaspaiids.” 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, to say what signification ought to 
be attached to the word Khvitdk-dasih from Us connection with the 
moral and spiritual conceptions mentioned in the above citations. 

I need only say that the moral excellence of KkvSiuk-dasik is parallel 
to truth and sanctity, that its attainment, according to the Yas/ta 
and Behman YasMy is by the intermediary of the Zoroastrian 
religion of Ahura Mazda, and that the approximation to the condition 
of Khvetuk‘dasih is well nigh a participation in spiritual conference 
with the Almighty and the archangels. Consequently, it is a gift or 
power that must be by far higher and nobler than any abominable 
idea of marriage between the next-of-kin. 

llcferriug to the eight Pahlavi passages undir inquiry, it is with 
some hesitation that I tiud myself differing from the English literal 
translations of two of them, vtx.y the 80th Chapter in the 3rd Book of 
the Dinliardy and the 21st Fargard of the Bagdn NasTc, 

The difficulties of interpreting the often highly enigmatic and ambi¬ 
guous Pahlavi are multifarious'^; and one is often astonished at the totally 

Coinp.,S. B. K. Vol. V. Introduction pp. XVI-XVII. 

The alphabet used in Pahlavi books contains only fourteen distinct letters, 
so that some letters represent several different sounds; and this amllgnity is 
increased by the letters being joined together, when a compound of two letters 
is Bometimea exactly like some other sitiglo letter. The oomplication arising 
from these ambiguities may be nndorstood from the following list of the 
sounds, simple and oompuund, represented by each of the fourteen letters of 
the Pahlavi alphabet respectively :— 

j» a, a, h, kh.^ b. p, f, v. 5 * t, d. ^ ch, j, z, v. 3 r, -5 z. ja s, yi, 
yad, yag, yaj. di, dad, dag, daj, gi, gad, gag, gaj, p, jad, jag, jaj (17 sounds) 
^ sh, sh, ya, yah, yakh, ih, Ikh, da, dah, dakh, ga, goh, gakh, ja jah jakh 


(16 sounds). ^ gh. ^ k, g, i. 4 m.) n, v, w, u, o, n, 1 , j y, i, e, d, g, 


. , . . There are in fact some compounds of two letters which'^have 
from ten to fifteen sounds in common nse, besides others which might possibly 
occur. If it be farther considered that there are only three letters (which 
are also consonants', as in most Semitic languages) to represent five long 
vowels, and that there are probably five short vowels to be understood, the 
diflicuUy of reading Pahlavi correctly may be readily imagined,” 
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different versions of one and the same obscure passngef suggested by 
scholars of knowu ability, so much so that they appear to be versions 
of two quico distinct |>as3agea having no connection whatever with each 
other. Accordingly, it is permissible to assume that the ambignoua 
passages adduced by Dr- West) as seeming to allude directly or in¬ 
directly to next-of-kin marriage, will bear quite another meaning from 
a still closer research than the first efforts of the learned translator 
seem to have benefited by. I think, therefore, it is as reasonable as 
appropriate, to defer for the present any attempt on my part to give a 
definite translation of any of these extensive passages which are ac¬ 
knowledged bv Dr. West himself to be obscure and difficult (S. B, E., 
Vol, V , p. 389), contenting myself with giving briefly what rern^irks 
I hare to make upon them. 

One of these obscure passages constitutes the 80th Chapter in the 
3rd Book of the Dinkard. It is very extensive, and contains a long 
controversy between a Zuroastrianand a Jew/® concerning the propriety 
or impropriety of the doctrine of the A vesta as regards the creation of 
mankind, the different uses of the term Khvetuk'dauh, &c., in which 
it is difficult, owing to the confusion of different ideas as well as to the 
obscurity of the text, to distinguish the words of the Jew from those of 
the Zoroastrian. Any sentence that would seem to be a point in favour 
of the European view, may naturally be ascribed to the Zoroastrian ns 
well B8 to the Jew. It is not, thei^efore, easy to determine whether it 


is the Zoroastrian or the Jew, who advocates or condemns a particular 
position or custom. However, the portions wherein both the Transla¬ 
tors (Dastur Dr. Peshfitanji and Dr. West) agree, show that the term 


Khviluk-danh is technically applied in this passage to supernatural 


* • Tho antagoniam between the religions beliefs of the early Jews and those 
of the Masdayasna is well known to the Dinkard^ the Jtfinofcerad, the 
yaatdd^Sh^iyast and the Shihand-QumMh Vazdr, Tho Miu6kerad records tho 
destrnciion of 'JeroBalem by Kai Lohrnsp and the predominance of the 
Zoroastrian faith therein. The Shikand-DdmAnik-Vaster points to some 
inooneistencies in tho Jewish belief regarding''the birth of Messiah. The 
Chapter XV. 31, says: “And there are some” (according to Dr. West’* 
tranidi^on) “ even who say that the Messiah is the sacred being himself. 
Now this is strange, when the mighty sacred being, the maintainer and 
oherisher of tho two exlsteinoos, beoamo of human nature and went into 
the womb of a woman who was a Jew. To leave the lordly throne, the sky 
and earth, the ^lestial sphere and ot)ier similar objects of his management 
and proteotiem, he fell for ooDceaiment into a pollated and straitened place. ** 
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unions, what are called the KhvetUh'dasih between the father and the 
daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the sister.— 
We know that in the Avesta, Spentd Armaiti, PahL Spenddrmutt 
is the female archangel, and as Ahiua Mazda is called the Creator 
and Father of all archangels, Spenddrmai is, therefore, called his 
daughter. Now, Spenddrmat is believed to be the angel of the earth, 
and since fVom the earth God has created the first human being, 
Spenddrmat in the later Pahlavi writings is alleged to have been 
spiritually associated with the Creator for such a mighty procreation 
as that of Gayomard, the first man according to Iranian cosmogony. 
Thus this supposed supernatural union pHSsed into an ideal concep¬ 
tion, and technically denoted what is called *tbe Khvetuk-da$ih 
between the father and the daughter.’ Again, it is said that the seed 
of Gayfimnrd fell into the mother-earth by whom he was begotten. 
So Mashih and Mashyiinih were called the offspring of that union 
between Gaydmardand Spendarmat, or of *the Khvdtuk-dasih between 
the son and the mother ; and since the first human pair was formed of 
brother and sister, vt 2 ., Mashih and Mashydnih> their union, which was 
an act In consonance with the Divine Will, came to denote “ the 
Khmtiik^dasih between the brother and the sister." This idea of 
Khvetuk^daaih^ it must be remembered, is a later development of the 
abstract and religious notion of a direct spiritual alliance with the Deity 
or self-devotion. The term was afterwards applied to the unions of the 
first progenitors of mankind, which were belieicd to have been brought 
about by the operation of the Creator Himself. In creating Man 
endowed with the knowledge of His Will, it was the Creator’s design to 
raise up an opposition as:ainst the morally evil influence of Ahnman 
on earth. Accordingly, wherever the Khmtdh-da^ih between the 
father and the daughter, the son and the mother, the brother and the 
sister, are referred to in the later Pahlavi writings, they do not imply 
any commendation of such unions among ordinary men, but only 
among the first human beings to whom they were naturally confined, 
to produce an uniform and pure race of mankind without any promis¬ 
cuous blending with irrational creatures or animals. What are called 
the between the father and the daughter, the son and 

the mother, the brother and the sister, are, therefore, expressly the 
supernatural association between Ahura Matda and Spenddrmat^ 
between Gayomard and SptnddrmaU and the union between Maehih 
and Maehydni* 
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Now, AS to the signification of the word KhvHuk~daa^ the trAiisition 
from meaning the gift of communion with the Almighty and with the 
Bupernatural powers, to meaning the gift of moral union between the 
human sexes or among mankind generally, is an easy and a natural step. 
Such an idea of a bond of union in a tribe, race or family, is suggested 
by the writer of tliis 80th Chapter in question. Notwithstanding, it is in 
the first passage and in the thirteenth, that the English translator seems 
to have discovered a definite reference to next-of-kin mnrriai'cs. 
I may, therefore, be allowed to put forward in this place my own 
interpretation of those paras, to show that it is not next-of-kin mar-* 
riages that they in any way recommend, but only moral or social 
union in a tribe, race, family, or near relations; and that the 
13th passage explicitly condemns incestuous marriages as unlawful 
practices indulged in by lewd people. My verbion of the passages is 
as follows: —> 

** KhvitiSc-dasih means a gift of communion. Thus lionour is 
obtained and the union of power acquired by adherents, relatives or 
fellow-creatures through prayers to the Holy Self-existent One. In 
the treatise on human relationship it is the (moral) union between the 
sexes in preparation for and connection to the time of the resurrection. 
In order that this union might proceed more completely for eier, it 
should subsist between the innumerable kindred tribes between 
adherents or co-religionists, between those who are nearly or closely 
connected.” What follows describes the application of the term to the 
three kinds of supernatural unions which were necessary for the procrea¬ 
tion of a kindred human pair in this world. The passage says: Thera 
were three kinds of Aampafoani/zA co-relation,” for example, between 
the father (the Deity) and the daughter (Spendurmat), between the son 
(Gayomard) and the mother (Spendurmat), between the brother 
(Mashih) and the sister (Mashy&nih). These I regard as the most 
primitive on the basis of an obscure exposition by a high^priest of the 
good religion.” What follows is again a clear explanation regarding 
the propriety of such unions in the creation of mankind. 

'The thirteenth passage of the same Chapter says f 

**l( a son be born of a son and a mother, he (the begetter) would 
be reckoned the brother as well as the father; that would be illegal 

and incestuous If so, such a person has no part in the 

prayers (of the Deity) and in the joys (of Paradise), he produces harm 
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and does thereby no benefit; he is extremely vicious and is not of a 
good aspect.” ((J/l Dastur Peshotanji’s Dinkard, vol. Il.» p. 97.) 

It must also be observed that the allusion in this same passage to 
an Armnun or an inhabitant of Asia Minor somewhat strengthens the 
opinion of the translator of the Dinkard as to the advocacy of the Jew 
himself for the marriage with a daughter, sister, &c. Dr, West ad¬ 
mits that, in the portion where anything like 'conjugal love'is 
meant, ''marriages between first cousins appear to be referred 
to” (p. 410). The passage runs as follows :—“ There are three kinds 
of affection between the offspring of brothers and sisters” (according 
to Dr. West, p. 404): "One is this, where it is the offspring of brother 
and brother; one is this, where tfie offspring is that of brothers and 
their sister; and one is this, where it is the offspring of sisters,” 

It is only to this passage or to the period when it may have been 
composed, that we can ascribe the development of the idea of marriage- 
relationship between cousins attached to the term Kkv^t^h-dasik 
under the erroneous interpretation of its ambiguous paraphrase 
Khvish-deheshmhi which occurs in it. Here the term implies the 
different degrees of union,—first, between supernatural powers and the 
Deity, next between supernatural powers and mankind, then between 
the first man and woman; houce the bond of moral or social union 
in a tribe, race or family; but it confines, as is expressly indicated 
in the Persian Ravdi/ats, love or marriage union among mankind 
only to such of the cousins as arc described in the quotation above- 
mentioned. The idea of Khmtdk-ddd, denoting an act of forming 
relationship between cousins, has rarely been expressed again in the 
subsequent Pahlavi writiu^s, nevertheless it has been preserved in the 
later Persian Ravdyats by Kdmah Behreh^ Kdua Kamah^ and Narimdn 
Hoshang. 

How, regarding the passage in the earlier part of the 14th Fargard of 
the Bagdn Naaky it mgy well be remarked that the JChveitlh-daaih of 
Spenddmat and Ahura Mazda here referred to, according to Dr. West's 
translation, is again an allusion to the communioi^of two spiritual 
powers for the creation of man, and not an indication of marriage be¬ 
tween a father and a daughter. Dr. West, likewise, observes (p. 196)':— 
“ This quotation merely shows that Khvetdh-das referred to connection 
between near relations, hat whether the subsequent allusions to the 
daughterhood of Spenddrmat had reference to the KhvStdk’^daa of 
father and daughter is less certain than in the case of PahU Faana^ 
17 
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XLIV, 4.” The same might also be said concerning tlie passage from 
the Seventh Book of the J)inlca7*d mentioned at page 412,*® where we 
are informed, according to Dr. West's translation, only about the 
KhvUtuk-daeih ofMashihaud Mashyauih. 

Likewise, concerning the passage inserted irrelevantly in the Pahlavi 
Commentary to Stanaa 4, Yasna, Chapter XLIV., which refers to the 
fatherhood of Ahura Mazda and to ihe daughterhood of tSpenddrmat, 
^riie passage is rendered by Dr. West (p. 393) thus :— 

“Thus I proclaim in the world that [which he who is Aliharmazd 
made his own] best By aid of righteousness, 

Aiihnrtnazd is aware wdio created this one [to perform Kht'vtdk-dos\^ 
And through fatherhood {of Adharmnzd) Voliuinan (refening to 
Gayfimard) was cultivated by him, [that is, for the sake of the proper 
nurture of the creatures, Khv6lnh~dait performed by hirn.J, So she 
who is bis (Auharmazd's) daughter is acting well, [who is the fully- 
minded] Spendiirmat, [that is, she did not slirmk from the act of 
KhooUik-das,'] She was not deceived, [that is, she did not shrink 
from the act of Khvdtulc-das^ because she is] nn observer of everything 
fas regards that which is] Auharmazd’s, [that is, through the religion 
of Aiiharinazd sho attains to all duty nod law.]” 

From this quotation it is easy to see that liere the reference is plainly 
to the particular supernatural Kh'odluk-damk of Ahum Mazda and 
Speaddrmatt and not to any practice of iieM-of-kin rnarnage among 
the old Iranians. 

The passage in the latter part of the Eighteenth Faigard of the 
Varashtmdnsar- Nask evidently describes, as 

the heading itself indicates, the nature of the resurrection of the first 
parents of mankind, viz., Masluh and Mash^anih, their birth and 
union aUcr the entire annihilntion ofevih and the renovation and the 
Teforniatiou of* the human world. 

In reference to the passage in the Rivdyaf^ however, it may he 
suggested that th|; Pahlavi expression Khvdtuk-dasih levatman borddr 
vadi€nhnanr.ddiintanf as used in a couple of sentences, might well 
denote the evercise of the gift of cominuuion with tUG Almighty, or 
self-devotion, in association with one’s mother, daughter or sister ; in 
a word it must have been consldeied as highly commendable and 
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meritorious that a whole Zoroastrinn household should be given 
to devotion or pious resignation to the Will of the Supreme Lord 
of the ZoroRstrian religion. 

There now remain two passages which claim our particnlar attention. 
One of these belongs to the book of the Virdf another to the 
Dinkard m the Twenty-first Fargard of the Bagdn Na»h The 
passage in Viraf in which European scholars discover the alleged 
practice of marriage between brothers and sisters, runs as 
follows :—"Vin\f had seven sisters, and all these seven sisters were like 
a wife unto Viraf”—They spoke thus : Do not this thing, ye 

Mazdayama, for wc are seven sisters and he is an only brother, and 
we are all seven sisters like a wife unto that brother.*' Here arises an 
important question, whether it is possible to coiiclade hence that those 
seven sisters were actually married to Viraf, or that they were merely 
dependent upon him for their ‘lustcii'ince, just as a wife is dependent 
upon her husband. It is, indeed, characteristic that the sisters do 
not call VirAf their husband but their brother, and they further regret 
that the disappearance of their brother from this life should deprive 
them of their only support in this world. Again, the Pahlavi word 

chegdn “ like,” implies a condition similar to that of a wife and 

not the actual condition of a wife. Such an expression of similarity was 
quite unnecessary if those sisters were actually the wives of Virif' 
Un the otlier hand, there is a difference iu the words of the two oldest 
texts from which all subsequent copies were transcribed. A copy 
which is preserved in the collection of Dr. Haugs* MSS., and date 
Samvat 146G, has quite a different word wives,” instead ot 

alchtman^ ” sister.” If we should accept the former word, the 
meaning would he ‘‘Viraf had seven wives, who were all sisters.*" By 
the bye it is difficult to conceive how Viraf, one of the most pious men 
of his day, should have been so luxurious or licentious as to take as his 
wives all his seven sisters, an instance altogether unparalleled in the 
whole history of Ancient Persia. The passage in question, I believe, 
expressly points to an instance of the dependent condition of women 
not unknown to the Zoroastrian community, of anmarried sisters* or 
daughters being wluilly supported in life by parents, a brother or 
even a brother-in-law, as well as to an extreme case of rigid seclusion 
on the part of Viraf, and of his austere exercise, of acts of piety,, devo.- 
tion and self-denial. 
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The other passage which is assumed by the English translator to 
be a reference to the marriage of father and daughter, and ‘‘too clear,” 
according to him, **to admit of mistake, though the term KhisSt&k-das 
is not mentioned,” is cited from the middle of the VeheahtHk-Tasht 
Fargard of the Bagdn Nask^ The contents of this Fargard are 
summarized in a Pahlavi version of it, and found about the end of the 
Itinkard. Regarding this ambiguous citation it may be observed that it 
admits of more than two significations, the choice between which is made 
to suit the particular construction and interpretation adopted by the 
translator. Generally speaking, this Twenty-first Fargard of the 
Bagdn Nask seems to esteem, among other acts of religious credit, the 
eaaltedness of a modest attitude of respect which a woman observes 
towards her father or husband. TarsMsih dyen abitar va shoe^* is an 
expression which denotes literally “awful respect to one’s father or 
husband, ” and is a special point of female morals frequently urged in 
the sayings of old Iranian sages or high priests. The same idea ap¬ 
pears to have been inculcated by this passage of the Bagdn Naslcy which, 
if rendered accordingly, would put forward a meaning quite different 
from the one expressed by Dr. West, who gives his version of the 
Pahlavi text as follows (p. 397):— 

“And this, too, that a daughter is given in marriage to a father, even 
so as a woman to another mau, by hinx/who teaches the daughter and 
the other woman the revereuce due unto father and husband.” 

According to my humble interpretation the passage would convey 
quite a different idea.' I translate the passage thus :— 

And thisy lilcewUey {is a virtuous aet)f that a woman pays respect 
to another man {or stranger), just as it is paid by a daughter to her 
father, in her womanhood or married condition, through him who 
teaches his own daughter or any other woman respect towards one*$ 
father or husband*** 

Here we have a religious position ascribed to a person who inculcates 
on women a modest and respectful behaviour towards male strangers 
and nearest male relations. This passage*' does uot expressly imply 
any notion of marriage; on the contrary it points toT modest rever¬ 
ence which in every Oriental community is due from a woman to 
a male stranger, from a wife to her husband, or from a daughter to 
her father, ArC. 

Sven if we should accept the interpretation of Dr. West—as one 
might be constrained to do by the ambiguity, obscurity, or erroneous 
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transcription of the original text—of all the Fahlavi passages under 
inquiry, still it ironld be difficult to prove that next-of-kin marriages 
were actually practised in Irfin even * in the later years of the S&sanian 
monarchy.’ His statement only indicates that incestuous marriages 
were merely advocated*^ by one or more Pahlavi writers on account 
of their misapprehension of the AvestA tenets, and also "with 
very little success.’’ 

Finally, in support of the view that even the genuine Pahlavi 
writings do not proclaim as meritorious a practice which in the eye 
of reason and culture is highly discreditable, I may be allowed to 
adduce a passage from' the Seventh Book of the UitJoard, on the 
supernatural manifestations of Zoroaster’s spiritual powers. This 
passage expressly ascribes to the Mnzdakian followers the vicious 
practice of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, denouncing 
those who indulged in it as of the nature of wolves or obnoxious 
creatures. Among the different divine revelations communicated to 
Zarathushtra by Ahura Mazda, and recorded as such in the Binkard, 
of the changes and events which were to happen during the millen¬ 
niums that followed the age of Zoroaster, there is one which- predicts 
as a calamity to befall the religious welfare of the early Sasanian 
period, the birth of Mazdak in this world, the abominable influence 
of his creed and the consequent beastly condition of his imbecile adhe¬ 
rents. The passage in question may be rendered as follows:— 

(“ Ahura Mazda spoke”) : “ And again of the adversaries of the 
Matdayasndn religion, and of the disturbers of piety, the Aharmog 

(Mazdak) and they who will be called also Mazdakians. 

will declare one’s offspring as flt for mutual intercourse, that is, they 
will announce intercourse with mothers, and they will be called wolves, 
since they will act like wolves, they will proceed according to their lust¬ 
ful desire, just as one born of the wolf does with its daughter or mother, 
and they will also practice intercourse with their mothers, their women 
will lire like sheep or goats.” 

This revelation' plainly indicates how abhorrent the practice of 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, was to the idea of the cdrly 
Zoroastrians, and that it was to be expressly the teaching of a heretic 
who was to rise for the annihilation of the social morality of the Sasa- 

This may well be ascribed to the ignoraiuje or erroneous aotionsof the 
subsequent Pahlavi copyists. 
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nianiran, and to preach to the imbecile monarch K6bad ivhat^ accord¬ 
ing to Ahuramazdian revelation was the detestable doctrine of sexnal 
intercourse between the next-of-kiu. Such was not the creed of Zoroas¬ 
trism, but of its opponents and enemies, of Mazdak and his immo¬ 
ral beastly followers. 

IV,—Finally, in support of the theory that the Avesta comprehends a 
purer and nobler idea of the marriage-relationship, no better proof could 
be adduced tKanastanzain the Gathas, wherein, according to Dr. Geiger, 
bond of marriage is regarded as an intimate union founded on lore 
and piety.” This stanza must have formed part of the marriage 
forrmla which seems to have been recited by Zoioasier on the occasion 
of the celebiation of the marriage between the Prophet’s daughter 
Poumchishtd and Jfimaspfi®“:— 

** Admonishing words I say unto the marrying maiden. 

And to you (the youth), I who know you ; 'listen to them. 

Learn to know through the laws of religion the life of a good 
mind; 

**In piety you shall both seek to win the love of each other, only thus 
will it lead you to joy 1” (Tasna LIII. 5 comp> “Civilization of the 
Eastern IrAniaus,” Vol. I., p. 62) 

Although the Avesta text of which the larger portion is destroyed or 
lost, is a scanty collection of fragments in its present condition, still 
there is no lack of references which show us that the custom of 
contracting marriages amongst the Iranians in the age of the Avesta, 
cannot at all be reconciled with any theory of incestuous wedlock. 
The expressions moshu-jaidhgafnnat courting or solicitation,” direct 
or indirect, for the hand of a maiden, and vadh or vaz^ to convey 
or take home the wife” (ducere pueliam in ma(rmoninm), pre¬ 
suppose that intermarriage between different families or citizens 
was not unknown to the Avesta nation. The idea of conveying 
a bride to the house of the bridegroom, which is implied in the 


The Pahlavi Oommetitary to Stanza 4 of tho TasnajChap^LIII., says 

ti)pj ir aiue)* eh ■*(»«>’ 

^1 tr >i^ is* 

The last verse is translated by Dr, Mills: “(And to you, bride and 
bridegroom), let each one the other in itighteousness cherish; thus alone unto 
each shall the home-life be happy." ( vide S« B* £*, Tol. XXXI. p. 192 ). 
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Toot vfl//A (Bignifying in the Zcnd-Avcstil “to marry’’), impli¬ 
citly contradicts the notion of several European scholars that the 
Avestu people were fond of marrying in their own family only, and with 
their nearest relations. Besides, the mural position of the wife in tha 
Iranian house was in no way inferior to that of an English 
mater/amilias. SitiiilHr as she was in fatik to her husband, her chastity 
M'HM an ornament to the house, and her piety and participation in private 
and public ceremonials a blessing. Moreover, the prayer of an Iranian 
maiden imploring the Vavu for a hudband, does not at all 

allude to any desire for marrying a next-of-kin relation, but simply an 
IrSnian youth who may be valiant, wise and learned :— 

“Grant us this grace, that wc may obtain a husband, a youthful 
one, one of surpassing beauty, who may procure us sustenance as long 
as we have to live with each other; and who will begetof us offspring; 
a WISH, learned, ready-tongued husband^ {vifJe my C E. Ir. p. 61; 

I’t. XV. 40) ‘ 

Further, there is no trace to uest-of-kinship in Vendiddd, Chap. 
XIV.. where one of the meritorious acta of a Zoronstrian priest or 
biynian, is to give his daughter in marriage to any pious Mazdayasna. 
It is characteristic that wherever the subject of marriage is alluded to 
ill tlic AvestA, the word Qaetvadnt/ia is never mentioned. It is also 
to be rememborcfl that Zarathushtra having six childien born to him, 
three sons and three daughters, did not think of marrying his owu 
son with his own daughter, nor did he ever tnke his own mother or 
one of his own daughters to wife. If it was actually the creed of the 
Prophet, Zoroaster ought to have realized it first of all in his own 
family and among his primitive supporters ! 

The question as regards the existence of the practice of next-of-kin 
niariiagcs in old Iran, will not, I hope, create a difficulty for any 
longer time. Not only has the meagre testimony upon it of Greek 
and Roman historians shown to be unreliable and erroneous, but also 
the attempt to trace it to the Old Iranian Sacred Books, viz,, the 
Zend-Avesta, has 6ntirely failed. 

So long ns no cogent proofs arc brought to bear.on the question, 
sufficient to convince a student of Ivanian,aiuiquiiies or religion, I shall 
be content with the arguments or remarks 1 hnve been able to put 
forward on the other side, repeating at the conclusion of this paper 
the convictions with which I set out, vie ,:— 

I. That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned from 
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the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufBcient to- 
support the odious charge made against the old Ir&mans of practising 
consanguineous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. That no trace, hint or suggestion of a custom of next-of-kin 
marriage can be pointed out in the Avestft or in its Pahlavi Version. 

III. That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished English 
Pahlavi aaoant, and supposed to refer to such a custom, cannot be 
interpreted hs upholding the view that next-of-kin marriages were 
expressly reoomtnended therein. That a few of the Pahlavi pas^ges, 
which are alleged to contain actual references to such marriages, 
do not allude to social realities but only to supernatural conceptions 
relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind. 

IV. That the words of the Prophet himself, which are preserved 
in one of the stanzas of the 6&tba, (yhap. LIIL, express a liighly 
moral ideal of the marriage relation. 




Aut. VI,—On the Marnage of Infwnla D, Cafharina of For* 
tugnl with Charles II. of Great Britain^ her Medals and 
Portraits. By Dr. J. GuRaoN ua Cunha. 

Although the marriage of a Portuguese princess with a British king 
may not deserve to claim from an anmilist or a geneinl historian more 
than a passing notice, due to a domestic occurrence in a royal family. 
It merits, hovTever, the special attention from, and has an abiiHng 
interest for, ihe citizens of Bombay, on account of this Island having 
formed part, as is well known, of the dowry of the Infanta, 

The too circumscribed limits I have assigned fo this paper prevent 
me from entering into details* We live in times when one has to 
economize time and space to the utmost. A cursdry survey of the four 
European courts—Portugal, Spniti, France, and England—whose influ¬ 
ence was greatest in connection with this marriage, is all that is required. 
It would he superfluous to repeat historical events published two 
hundred years airo, and I shall confine rnyseU, therefore, to less known 
fads, and refer to some salient points hearing on the matter in question. 

!)• Catharina was born at Villa Virosa on the 2r)rh iNovember 1638, 
Her father was the Duke of Braganea, and her mother D. Luiza de 
Ousmao, daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidouia, a Spanish grandee. 
The 25th of November has long been considered an auspicious date in 
the annals of the Portuguese kingdom. It is St. Cathariu’es Dav. 
It was on thiS day in 1510 that Goa was recaptured from the Sultiin 
of BijfJpur, and St. Catharine declared to l)p its patron saint, her heraldic 
wheel constituting a leading emblem in the coat-of-arms of the Senate 
and the Motropolitnn See of Goa. It was also on the same date in 
1640 that her father was offered the Crown of Portugal, of which his 
family had been deprived by Spain for si\ty yeais, whereupon be 
headed the revolt which ended in the independence of his country, 

I have alluded to this date from the circumstance of the Duke 
having regarded it with superstitious veneration, and named after the 
saint of the day, his daughter, who was 'henceforward considered to 
be a pledge of good fortune for the new dynasty. 

She was tenderly beloved, and. as a token of her father’s alTection^ 
a grant was executed, just before his death in 165»», lu which he gave 
her the island of Madeira, the oit\ of Latnego and the town of Moura, 
18 


4 
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besides some other places snd sources of incornei provided that on h e 
marriage out of the kingdom, she should relinquish them, receiving 
instead an equivalent from the Crown. 

The wiiitiw of D. Joao IV.—for such was his title after the 
assumption of royalty—^became regent during the ininoriry of her son* 
AflFonso VI. She was a woman of great ability, and at the end of 
her regency she letiied to a cloister, where she died in 1666. 

While her father was alive, it was proposed thst the Infanta should 
marry D. Jo5o of Austria, a bastard son of Philip IV. of Spain, both 
of them becoming reigning 8o\ereigns of Portugal, and her father 
either King of Brazil or of Sicily* Such a project would have gained 
ilie good-will ol Spain and of the Holy See ; it was, however, unpopular, 
and cou'ld not be realized. 

The Infauta was then destined to be therojal bride of Louis XIV. of 
France. She was, in short, to be bestowed ns a piizc on the man who 
should best be enabled to assist her country against the Spanish 
aggression, Tims her marriage was to be both a inutrimonial and a 
political alliance. The king of France being yet a minor, of the same 
age as the Infanta, the negotiations weie cairied on by a Portuguese 
envoy, who happened to be an Irish priest, and Cardinal Ma/arin- 
The latter statesman, an Italian by Lirih, whoso highest quality, 
according toVoliaire, who puts it in tlie mouth of the Spiuush minister, 
D, Luis de Haro, was fineasey or, in other w'oid*«, deceit, encouraged 
the project as long as it suited his purpose- Fiance being tlien at war 
with Spain, Portugal was acting as a cnunterpoi>e, or operating a 
diversion to the advantage of France. But Miizarin, who apparently 
evinced at the beginning good faith in ihe matter, appointing the Count 
of Oomminges French negotiator at the Court of Lisbon, suddenly put 
a stop to the negotiations by signing the Peace of the Pyieneea By 
this treaty LquU XIV, was to marry the Spanish Iiifania, Maria 
Thereza, daughter of Philip IV , who WMS to renounce her claims to 
the Spanish succession, if her dowry was paid, which Mazarin thought 
would never be done from the emptinebs of the Spanish exchequer. 
Ilje Portuguese negotiator, an Irish piiest, as I have safd before, was 
authorized to offer to the king of France the same dowry that was 
eventually accepted by Charles II. of Great Biitnin, with the exception 
of Bombay. The Irish priest, on returning to Portugal, became 
confessor of the Queen-Regent, and as a consolation for his disap¬ 
pointment at the French Court, where he had known Charles II. as an 
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exile, but on the point of being restored to the throne of his fnther, 
proposed a matrimonial and political alliance with Great Britain. 

Now let us see who was this important personage, the Irish priest* 
All works relating to this period—and I believe I have rend nearly all— 
are silent on this point, except two, one French and one Portuguese, 
and even these dismiss the subject of this excellent Irishman in a few 
lines. One is M, de laClode, who in \\\%IUstoire^Gin^ral de Portugal, 
Paris, 1735, Vol. VIII., p. 463> refers to him as “ CePere Dominique du 
Bosnite, Irlandois de nation/' and ends by saying'‘maia c& moine 
echouadans toutcs ses negotiations/' The other is Finheiro Chagas, 
who,in his Hutoria de PQrtugal,\o\. VI„ p. 195, alludes to him 
as Fr. Domingos do R^izario, an Irishman. Very little was then known 
about him until lately, when the recent publication of Noias e doenmentos 
tnetiilos by Viscount of Sanches de Baena brought to light the impor¬ 
tant part this Irish priest had played in the field of Portuguese politics. 
His name was Daniel O'Daly, who, after profession into the Dominican 
Order, assumed the name under which he is known in history. There 
were doubtless other emissaries of D. Luiza engaged irv negotiating ihe 
marriage, including a Jew who, notwithstanding the penalties attached 
to bis proscribed faith in Portugal, was from the circumstance of his 
being, not unlike all men of his race, the best political agent employed 
in this errand. But the most conspicuous among them all was 
iiicontestablv the Irish monk. 

Daniel O’Daly, born in 1595, at Killtarcon, in the county of Kerry 
in Munster, sou of Cornelius O’Daly, an officer in the regiment under 
the command of Earl Desmond, left Ireland with his family on 
account of the persecutions of the Catholics in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. After spending some time in Louvain and Madrid, where 
he professed into the Dominican Order, he went to Lisbon, where he 
acquired considerable influence. Several Bishoprics and the post of 
the Primate of the East were offered him, but he accepted' the 
Bishopric of Coimbra. The queen granted him land and money for 
building two colleges of the Do*miQicnns, one called Corpo Santo for the 
monks and the other Bom Sacceseo for the Nuns. Charles II., after his 
marriage, asked him to go to England as Confessor of the Infanta, but 
he declined. He published a work in^ Latin of a genealogical character, 
and died on the 30th June 1662. The Viscount of Juromenha of 
Lisbon is now the representative, as a collateral descendant,, of thia 
eminent Irish priest. 
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But one must not forget that there was already n feeling of mutual 
lympatliy between the two royal houses. While in England, after 
twenty years of civil war and the protectorate, Charles Stuart was 
restored to the British throne, in Portugal after sixty years of Spanish 
usurpation the rightful heir to the sovereignty was found in the Duke 
of Bragan;?!. Thus a bond of sympathy, or a link of mutual regard, 
not uncommon among those who have been hi ought up in the same 
school of adversity or been victims of the same misfortune, had united 
tho two dynasties, which was in itself a powerful incentive fur the 
matritnonial alliaucCj which took place in May 1661. 

Of her marriage I need not say much. When the Earl of Sandwich 
arrived at the Tagus with the fleet to convey the royal bride to 
England, the Spanish army under the celebrated leader, Joao of 
Austria, had besieged some towns and was nearly knocking at the gate 
of tho Capital. Somehow, on the arrival of the fleet the invader de¬ 
camped. The British sailors did not fire a shot nor shed a diop of 
blood, but the noble and generous Portuguese people, who always 
cherished a deep affection f(»r tlieir Infanta, attributed their deliverance 
to her good luck. 

Of her married life 1 need say still less. 

The Infanta was known from her infancy for gentleness and sanctity 
of life, in spue of the profligacy of the Court in which she spent the 
best years of Her life. Besides numerous contemporary memoirs and 
histories which testify to this f.ict, there are poems and novels, v\here 
her noble character is depicted in vivid colours in contrast with her 
unprincipled surroundings. Thus Sir Walter Scott in his Peveril of the 
Peak, and Uryden in his Absalom and AchitopheU delineate, the former 
her virtue and constancy, and the latter her piety, under the name of 
Michal, while a complimentary court poet. Waller, calls her an angel. 

If she had a failing, if failing can be called what is otherwise a 
noble trait in one’s character, and the more appreciable perhaps now 
from its rarity in this our utilitarian and unbelieving age, it was her 
unswerving fidelity to the creed and the., country in which she was 
born. It is said that the companions of "the Merry |MonRrcli” hated 
her for what they called her bigotry, but to change her into something 
else was as impossible ns to change her blood, because she did not 
know how to dissemble. 

Now with regard to her dowry, n subject of great interest to Bombay, 
audsuggestivc of deep reflexion, the Infanta got two millions of ciusados 
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and the fortresses of Tangier and of Bomlmy. On this Pinheiro 
Chagas observes that the nation was adverse to tlie political system of 
territoiial ce^sio^s, and although it is one’s fate to lose a territory by 
the sort of arms, it is highly irnpohtie to make voluntary cnssions even 
of a piece of land without first con>uUing the wish of its inhabitants. 
Dona Luiza knew this, and to facilitate their delivery removed the old 
govcrnois of the two places and substituted them with new^ones, on 
whose compliance she could depend. 

This precaution with regard to Tangier pro\ed successful, for 
although tins Afiican town was conqueied by the Portuguese in the 
reign of Don Afftinso V. and whs thoroughly identified with the mother- 
country, its mhabitanta could ca*^ily, from tlie proximity of the places, 
return to Poitugal, whenever they chose to do so, as most of them did. 
The British held it for only twenty years and then abandoned it to the 
Moors, who were too glad of the opportunity of desecrating the 
Christian temples and graves. Both the Portuguese and the Spaniaid 
with the aid of the Holy Sec strove hard to get it back on the payment 
of its value in money, but failed This took jjlacc; in 1684, and it was 
only 150 years after that the French vindicated the traditions of the 
Christian nations of Southern Europe thus ignommiously sullied by 
the Arabs. 

With regard to Bombay the case was different. This chief port 
of Western India was coveted hy the English long before the marriage 
treaty, in the eaily part of the 17th century. One or two ineffectual 
attempts weremadem 1651, during the protectorate ofOlivci (h’omwell, 
to get possession of it. (See Oliveira Martins, Ilistoria de Portugal, 
Lisbon, 1879, p. 12.) It is therefore strange that Lord Claiendon, who 
was Chancellor and in fact king’s Prime Minister, but whose geogra¬ 
phical attainments do not seem to have been of high order, should write 
thus:—And for ever annex to the crown of England, the island of 
Bombay, with tlie towns and castles therein, which are W'ithin a very 
little distance from Brazil.” (Clayton*s Personal Memoirs, Lond. 1869, 
Vol. 11, p. 189.) 

In spite of the secret article of the treaty, of which I shall speak 
hereafter, which promised the aid of Great Britain against the Dutch, 
the opposition of the inhabitants to the cession is asciibed by Teixeira 
Pinto, (Memoriae, Nova-Gon, 1859, p. 103), to the difference of religion- 
But this was not the only reason. The Luso-Indians of those days 
resented as an insult the suggestion of the English help against the 
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Dutch, a feeling akin to that experienced by the Anglo-Indians of our 
days at the suggestion of a friend of mine the other day to lend 
Italian help Against the enemies of Englnnd in India Then Pinhero 
Chagns says that foreign conquests, instead of being ceded to others 
had better be restored to their original owners, when possible ; but that 
in the case of his nation, it possesses, not unlike all nations of the Latin 
r^cc, the power of assimilation, which moulds, notwithsionding the 
cruelties of the Inquisition, the rapacity of its proconsuls and other 
severities of its dominion, the conquered to the ways of the conqueror, 
winning tliereby their attachment and affection and rendering them 
unwilling to go back to their former rulers. As an illustration in 
point the author cites the case of Alsace, once a German province, 
which, after 180 years of the French rule, became as much attached 
to France as any of its old provinces. This fact is adduced in support 
of the statement tliat the Indians, or the inhabitants of Bombay at 
its cession, were ardently attached to the Portuguese rule. It is true 
that the Catholic population, composed in the main of the descendants 
of the former converts of the Portuguese missionaries, have, as a rule, 
evinced a certain amount of attachment to the Portuguese nation, ns 
evidenced by the recent agitation throughout the Indian penimula and 
the island of Ceylon in favour of the ecclesiastical patronage of JIis 
Most Faithful Majesty, But the non-Cliristiau or Hindu population 
does not seem to have been the least affected by this gift of assimila¬ 
tion possessed by the Latin race. On the contrary, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of Hindu families, now settled in Bombay, were originally 
natives of Goa, who emigrated long ago to other countries to save 
themselves the rigours of the Inquisition. The only relic of their former 
subjection to Portugal, now apparent among them, is the use of many 
Portuguese words in their speech, several of which have found their way 
into dictionaries of the Marathi language. But in treating of those times 
one must retnember that the character of the epoch, moulded in the 
military despotism or feudalism and clerical supremacy of the middle 
ages, and which had already reduced inter serfdom even European 
nations, made the Portuguese rule odious to the mild inhabitants of the 
Konkan. And their policy looks still darker in contrast with modern 
times, when the spirit of democracy pervades every political creed, and 
the French Revolution has taught nations their rights as well as their 

. m 

duties. It would be unfair, therefore, to judge by the modern code 
the morals of past ages. 
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Now a word about the so-called secret article of the Treaty. This 
article was indeed the corner-stone of the Treaty. It was forced on 
1). Luiza by the nation, who wanted an ally in tlie war against the 
Spaniards in Europe and the Dutch in India. This marriage was, in 
short, what I have all the while tried to prove both a matrimonial and 
a political alliance. Without this article, it seems, the nation would not 
have consented to the cession of the island of Bombay. This article 
was moreover, originally in Latin, ns proved by its extracts in the letters 
from the Viceroy D. Antonio de Mcllo de Oastio to llis Majesty King 
Aff'onso VI., copies of which are preserved in the Archives of the Goa 
Secretariat. The whole article in Latin is not to he found anywhere, 
but only its translations in Portuguese and Euglish. But while the 
translation in the recoid of the Goa Secretariat tnlhcs with that among 
the papers of the Count da Ponte, the Portuguese Negotiator and 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James in the time of Charles II., the 
English version of the same in G, Chalmers’ CoHecHon of Treaties is a 
mere rauuhition. All English histories, with the e\ccption of Bruce’s 
Amah of theE. L Co.y are moreover wholly silent on the subject. 

It IS no wonder therefore that this article should have been a 
qiiestio vexita, ox ihthoue o\ coutention between Loid Marlboiough 
and the Viceroy. The latter at last, when advised to yield, wrote with 
the prophetic instinct to the king thus:—“I confess at the feet of 
your Majesty that only the obedience I ovse, ns a vassal, could have 
forced 'me to this deed, because I foresee the great troubles winch from 
this neighbourhood will lesult to the Portuguese; and that India is 
finished the same day in which the English are seated iii Bombay,” 

A careful study of this interesting letter cannot fail to reveal to the 
reader the two currents of thoughts that must have swayed the 
mind of the unfortunate Viceroy, There is first of ah the feeling 
of regret on the loss of the island, and then the fear that their succee-sors 
would eveutually supplant them m India. That there was an clement 
of precariousness in their lule in the East was feU from the earliest 
day of their navigation and discovery in India. The first Viceroy, 
D. Francisco d* Almeida, one of the wisest Governors of India, 
wrote to the king that they should content themselves with 
the Eastern trade without attempting any settlement or annexa¬ 
tion. It was, however, the great and ambitious Albuquerque, the new 
Alexander as he is often called, who changed this policy and built an 
empire, the foundations of which were laid at three capital cities— 
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Ornius in the Persian Gulf at one end, G'^a in tlie middle, and Malacca 
in the Straits at the other. But though its dwjs weie numbered the 
Viceroy, D. Antonio de Mello de Castro, was by any cession during his 
Government unwilling to liastcn its fall. The tinnsactiona of this 
period represent a very interesting phase in the historical evolution 
of Bombay.' Those desirous of learning more about it will find a 
.^detailed account, bused on State papers and other \iiluable documents, 
ui my Memoir in the Atfi Del IV, Conyrm^o Internationale Degli 
OrientaUsih Florence, 1881, Vol, 11,, p[», 205 et ^e(|. 

Passing on now to treat of the medals and portraits of the InfantH, 
] beg tol submit to your lu'^jicction the fac’^imdes of fonr medals of the 
Infanta, 

N 1. Giw. —(jathaniM D. tJ. Mag. llri. Frau, et Ilili. Bogina. 
Bust of the Queen. 

R’ 0 .— Pictatc Insignia. ,\ statue of St. ('atliarioe, with the inMru- 
meiita of her mattvrdorn and the palm of her friiunph. 

No. 2 —Carolus »and Oathariua Ilex, et Reg. Busts of the 

king and the ijueen. 

Ueo —DiiFtisiis in Orbe Bntanicas, 1070, A leriostrlal globe. 

No. 3. Oje —Carolus II , U. A Mag Hiil. Fi.in et Ilib. Rev. 
Bust of the king. 

ltei\ —('nther, D. G Mag. lint Fran, et IJib. Regina. Bust of 
the {jneen. 

Ni»' 4t. Obv, —Pietato Iu-5igtus. Stntu^ of Ri. Crithariiie with the 
iiHtiutncnfa of her martyrdom and the |mlui of her tuuinph, 

/tei) — Proiiucia Cntinach Gemiis of the province blowing a 
trumpet, holding in the left band a laurel branch. 

It will be seen from the above that the obverse of tlie la^^t medal 
was uxed as tlie rever^e of the first. The^e two med.ds allusive td her 
religions disposithm, as Samut-I Pep 3 ^s* remarks, must have been highly 
compUinentnrv. (See Nuniivnatlc C/irontcle, Vol. III., S. 1 , p. 176.) 

I believe all these medals arc the works of John lloetier, who was 
a native of .\ntwerp. Having been presented to the king abroad as nu 
eminent artist, he went to England soon after the ResU^ration, and was 
by Charles IT,, appointed one of the gravers of tbe mint, (See 
Ruding’s Annals, Load. 1840, Vol. II„ p. 8), 

Lopes Fernandes in his Memoriai Lisbon, 1861, Evelingin his 
SumwnatOi 1697i and the HUtoria Genealogioa^ Vol. IV„ describe 
these medals. 
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Of the portraits of the Infanta there are also four, works of 
distinguished painters of the XVllth ceutury. 

Lely painted her, aceorditig to Miss Strickland, in the grnceful 
costume which is pieserved among the Hampton Court Gallery of 
beautieSi her most becoming costume being black velvet. She also 
attributes to the same painter anotlier picture in the Historical Gallery 
of Versailles. But this is her bridal portrait, scut to Louis XIV, wheu 
they were negotiating her marriage with“Ie Grand Monarclie.” But 
this picture is, according to Pinbeiio Chagas, the work of a French 
artist, by name Nocret. 

There is another picture in the Strawberry Hill Collection, probably 
the work of a Dutch artist, Huysman, who is said to have painted her 
once in the character of St, Catheiine, and once as a shepherdess* 
He also chose her for the model of his madonnas. 

With regard to Sir Peter Lely’s picture, the frontispiece of both 
Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the Queens of England., Vol. VIII., and 
of Mr. Clayton’s “Personal Memoirs of Chailes IL, Vol. I., greatly 
reduced in size, is taken from it. Then Lely’s studio is described at 
length by Ilarnsou Aiiifisworth inbis novel, ** Talbot Harland; a Tale 
of the Days of Charles II,” 

Returning now to the Infanta, after a life of great retirement since 
the death of Charles II. in 1685, during the reign of James II., and 
the early part of that of William, she returned to Portugal on 20th 
January 1603. Having twice acted in tlie capacity of Regent to her 
brother D. Pedro II., alic died in the palace of Bemposta, on the 
31st December 1705, aged 67, and was buried in the royal monastery of 
Belem. She was greatly lamented in Portugal, where her name is held 
to the present day in the highest veneration. She had no children. 
She was the means of introducing into England the two arcicles which 
are now, I believe, the commonest in use in every household—tea and 
fans; the former first brought into geneial use by the Portuguese 
from their commercial relations with China, and the latter of Moorish 
origin, and of ordinary use in the Spanish Peninsula. 

Before I conclude these brief notes, (or the many imperfections of 
which I crave your indulgence, let me consign here at the end of this 
unpretending sketch a sincere vote for the rise and prosperity of the 
greatest Empire a European nation ever acquired in the East, the 
foundations of which were laid by the Marriage Treaty of the 

Infanta O. Catharina of Brngan 9 a« 

19 
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Although not a British subjecti and perhaps from this cixcannstance 
the more disinteicsted, 1 avail lajself of the opportunity afforded by 
the occasion of commemorating, at least academically for the first time 
in Bombay, the Marriage of the Infanta, to express my wish that the 
liberal principles, which guide the policy of this Empire, may grant it 
a long life and happier results than those achieved by the ephe¬ 
meral career of the Old rortugucse Empire, which, though compara¬ 
tively narrower in its sphere, was nevertheless replete with instiuctive 
teachings, and full of most stirring incidents, heroic deeds, noble actions 
and romantic episodes, a complete history of which remains yet to be 
written. I have for some time been contributing my humble share 
to this great work, and hope, if life and health be sjiared, to devote 
any leisure that my more urgent duties may leave to its prosecution 
in future. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


(January 1886 to August 1887.) 

A Meptin" of the Society was held on Thursday, the 28th January 
1880, Mr, C. K, Fov, rice^Pr^suientf in the Chair. 

The minutes of tl»e Isst Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor Peterson read a paper on a new Sanskrit Anthology hy one 
Jallmnn, which has recenily come into his hand^ 

A list 01 books, &e., picsented to the Society was laid on the table, 
and thanks \oted to the donors. 

The followiiiir gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr, Jolm Warden, Mr. Rowji Bhowanrno Powghay, B.A., Mr. A. A, 
de S. C. Coiitinho, and Mr. II, M. Batty, C S, 


A Meeting of the Society w^as held on Thursday, the 25th March 
1880:—Mr. W. K. Hart, in the Chair; Messrs. J, Westlake, G. A. 
Stuart, VandravandasPurshotumda'ss, G. A, Kittredgc, Javerilal Umia- 
shankar Yajnik, G. W, Forest, Yeshwant Wassudc\a Athalc, llowjce, 
Bhowanirow Panghay, Drs. K. R. Kirtikar, T. S. Weir, Moreshwar 
Gopal Deshmukh, J. Gerson da Cunha, Bhagwanlal Indraji, and 
Dr, Peterson, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. Kirtikar read a paper on Marathi poetry. 

A list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the Society was laid 
on the table, and thanks voted to the donors. 

The following gentlemen have been elected members of the Society 
since the last meeting;—Mr. R. H. Macaulay, Mr, M. R. Wyer, 
Mr. Frank DeBovis, and Mr. S. Westlake, C.S, 

A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 25th 
November 1886, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice West, PrmWenf, in the Chair. 
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The following were proposed (o be added to the list of Periodicals 
from the commencement of the next years 
Daily News, 

Bevne Critique, 

Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 


A Meeting of the Society was hold on the 28th January 1887, when 
Professor J. Darmesteter read a paper on A Hindoo Legend in the 
Shah Nama.” The Hon’blc Mr, Justice West presided, ai»d there were 
j^resont the llon’ble Mr. Justice Hart, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, 
Professor Peterson, the Ilon’hlc Mr, K. T. Tclang, Messrs. G.W. 
Forrest, J, Burgt*fc8, J. Gntfith*?, Kev, Dr. B. W. Kvans, Rev, R, 
ScoU, Dr. J. Geisou da Cunha, Messrs Cursetjee Fiirdoonjee Parnkii, 
K B. Kama, Dorab Dastur Pe^hotan Snnjaiia, J. Jl. Steel, W. R, 
Maedonell, and Byratnjee Niisserwanjee Seervni, and Drs. Atmararn 
Pandurung, K. B. Kirtikar, and Bhngwanlal Indraji- 

Mr. Darmesteter said that he wanted to propose a problem to the 
Meeting the sohition of which might interest the historian ns to 
the literary relation between India and Persia. He drew attention to 
what he termed the striking similarity between the episode in the 
Mahabharata, known as the renunciation of Yudhisthira, king of Delhi, 
and the renunciation of Kaikhosroo in the Shah Namah. Yudhisthira 
after having rccoaquen'd his kingdom, which had been usurped by 
h'S cousins, the Kurus, became disgusted with the world, sought to 
leave it and go to heaven. He set out for heaven with his four brothers 
and their common wife Draupadi. They crossed the Himalayas and 
then saw Mount Meru, which was believed to be the seat of heaven 
beyond a sea of sand. In crossing this desert, Yudhisthira's brothers 
and wife fellxinc by one exhausted and died, and he entered heaven 
alone. In the Shah Namah Kaikhosroo, king of Persia, after avenging 
the murder of his parents on his grandfather, Afrasyab, king ot Turnn, 
left the earth disgusted, and also set out {or heaven. His noblemen 
and several faithful followers accoinpaiucd him on his journey against 
his warnings. They crossed a mountain, and nrriv#*d at a desert of 
sand, but in passing through it they wTre killed, alfo buried, during 
the night io a snowstorm. After the storm was over the king was 
seen no more,' He was supposed to have been translated to heaven 
during the storm, Mr. Darmesteter thought that the similarity 
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between the two legends was too particular to be accounted for, except 
by assuming that they wefe borrowed from one another, or from some 
common source. As there was evidence that the legend of Kaikhosroo 
was as old as Alexaudei’s time, and on the other side as the stjle and 
the treatment of the Hindoo episode seemed to show it to have been a 
modem addition to the Mahabharata, the lecturer was inclined to think 
that it was borrowed from Persian either through literary connection 
or from oral tradition. The Professor attempted to show that the 
Persian legend was borrowed to the last detail by the Hebrew writers 
of tlie Sepher Hayashar, a legendary history of the Jewish people, 
written in the Miildle Ages, and applied to Patriarch Enoch. 

A discussion then followed, at the invitation of the President, on 
the point raised by the lecturer. 

Mr. K. R Cainn paid that. Mr. Darmesteter had added another link 
to those already existing between the old literaturje of India and that of 
Persia. He thought that up to now the Shah Namah had been looked 
down upon because it was believed that it was not correct, as its 
legends did not agree with those contained iu the Grecian authors. 
The Cuneiform Inscription, however, corroborated the Grecian authors, 
and the Avesta corroborated the Shah Namah, The now light thrown 
upon the study of ihe latter by the Icctmer earned for him the thanks 
of the Parsee community for the stimulus given them in this, and 
other respects, to the study of Iranian iantiquities. 

Dr. Peterson thought that no Sanskiitist would in the present state 
of knowledge commit himself to any po^itIve ststement as to the dste 
of the Mahabharata. It was certain, however, that (he considerations 
which had been of Inte tears referring many Indian clasdeal writers to 
a later date than that assigned to them by tradition, did not apply to 
the two Indian epics. They were written in a popular tongue. Mem¬ 
bers of the Society knew the story of the great Girnar Inscription ol 
Asoka. Besides its general interest and importance to scholars, that 
Inscription had a peculiar interest to the Society, as the first transcript 
of it was made and given to the world by Dr. John Wilson, and was 
one of the many services of that kind rendered to science by tfiat 
learned professor. The Inscription was also written in a popular tongue^ 
and in a tongue which was known to be clearly derived from Ver¬ 
nacular Sanskrit. While not denying that the two streams of Verna¬ 
cular Sanskrit and the language spokeu by Asoka might have flowed 
for centuries concurrently there was nothing in the circumstances of the 
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cases he thought to prevent them referring the date of the Mahabharnta 
to a date long anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. 

Mr. Telang deprecated the drawing of historical conclusions from 
resemblances such as these pointed out by Mr. Darmesteter. The 
resemblances, of course, were striking, but the differences were, to hia 
mind, even more striking, and he had long been of opinion that it was 
Jiighly iin‘»afe to build upon resemblances of that kind, and specially 
uimfe to allow arguments founded npon them to come in conflict witli 
conclusions arrived at in other ways. As to the date of the Maliabhn- 
rata he agreed with what liad fallen from Mr. Peterson, but wonhl 
add tliat the very expiession the date of the Mnhahhnrata was one to 
which it was diflieuU to attach any fived meaning, as the Mahnbhaiata 
was a compilation of works not written in a single day. 

Mr. Justice Hart sugiesfod that the intenial evidence of the stories 
as presented by Profes'^or Darmesteter to the meeting and members oi’ 
the Society who knew no Sanskrit t'r Persimi viould to his mind sug¬ 
gest that the two stories had one common origin in some legend that 
belonged both to the Hindu and the Persian peoples. If there had 
been direct literary borrowing, he should have expected to see some 
similarity between the names. As reirarded the legends themselves it 
seemed to him that tlie story in the Maliahharata, including the refer¬ 
ence to Dnmpadi and the story of Yudhishthira's persistence in the 
matter of his do 2 :, pointed to a later stage of society than its Persian 
analogue, from which these featu.'cs were wanting. 

Mr. Darmesteter having briefly replied to the points that Imd been 
raised by the various speakers, the President tendered to luni the 
thanks of the Society for his paper, which he felt sure would be a 
stimulus to exertion on the part of the Sanskrit scholars present. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 11th February 
1887. 

Present: ^ 

ft 

The Honourable Mr. Justice West, President, in the Chair, 

H. E. Lord Beny, Patron. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Pr, U. 0. Bbandarker read a paper entitled “The Congress of 
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Orientalista held at Vienna in September lastr and the actual progress 
and future prospects of Sanskrit studies in Europe, together with 
general impressions received during a visit to England and the’ 
Conlinentk” 

III E. made a few remaiks thanking Dr. Bhnndarkar for the in'* 
tcresting paper he had read. 

On the motion of the President, further discussion on the paper 
was adjourned to Friday, the 25th. 

An Ordinary Meeting of the Society was held after the business of the 
Annual Meeting on Fiiday, the25tli Februaiy 1887. 

The Honourable Mr* Justice 11. West, M.A., F.ll.G.S., President, 
in the Chair. 

Discussion was resumed ou Dr. Dhandnrker’s paper read at the 
last meeting, when Mr. Javeiilal N. Ynjnik and the Honourable 
Mr. Justice West made remarks ou some of the points dwelt upon in 
the paper* 

The Honourable the President then called for a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Bhandarkar, which was carried with acclamation. 

Dr G. W. Leitner then read a paper on the llunza Language:— 

Before reading his paper, Dr, Leitner exhibited some photos of the 
men belonging to the Uunza race, and the peculiar dress which they 
wear. In exhibiting a coat, Dr. Leitner said it was made from the 
feathers of the wild duck, and was very warm and light. It was a 
little the worse for wear, but it looked well enough when- washed. 
Another article of dress which was pasted round among those present 
was a cap which was the distinctive feature of the head-dress of all 
the Hard races. It was a felt cap made from the skin of the 
Markhor, the (snake-eating) wild goat. The highly-embroidered 
stockings were another article of Huuza industry iu which the women 
of that country excelled. Dr. Leitner said he had a llunza man 
with him, but he did not know that he might have taken the 
opportunity of bringing him to the meeting. Although he could do 
very little else, he could certainly embroider. The learned gentleman 
then showed a photograph of the three rival races—the Hunza, the 
Nag 3 'r, and the Yasin. The Hunza and the Nagyr people speak the 
same language and wear the same dress; but they were, something 
like Cain and Abel, combining only against a common foe. Among 
other photos was one representing the poet and singers of Nizam-uU 
Mulk and some typical heads from Kafiristau and Dardistan. Dr. 
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Leitner, wbo hud received a warm welcome from tiie meeting, prefaced 
his lectutc by saying that it came quite unexpected to him t» be 
received so kindly. He was supposed not to hnye been idle since 
1864; but, considering the vast treasures tliat had yet to be ascer-* 
tained and arranged, he imd done very little. It was gratifying to 
him to hear a few words of recognition from their learned President, 
and to find,himself so well received by the Society. Dr. Leitner 
then said:— 

It may not be suspected, even in this Society, that the distant and 
iimcoessible Iluuza possesses a certain interest for Hoinbay, You 
have in your midst H. II. Aga Khan, a mild and religious Mahome- 
dan^ whom the wild and impious people of Huuza revere as their spU 
ritual chief. I doubt whether he knows how wicked they aro or they 
how religious ho is, but any message from him would be sure to be 
treated with the greatest veneration, not only in llunza, but in Zebnk, 
Shignan, Wakhan, and other districts lately touched or traversed by 
Colonel Lockhart’s party. In 1866, when I first discoveied the races 
and languages of Dardistan, 1 brought the fact of the Aga Saheb's 
influence to public notice, and I believe that much of the success that 
may have attended Colonel Lockhart’s Mission is, to some extent, due 
to the recommendation given him by his Highness. 

Hunza may also have an interest in the still move remote country 
of Hungary, for there are groiimls for assuming that the name of 
Hunza may at one time have meant the country of the Hun, whilst 
analogies may be found between the primitive type of Hungarian and 
that of the interesting language of which I propose to give you a brief 
sketch. 

Above all, the Hunza language is of great importance to the psy¬ 
chological and ethnographical study of philology. Its suggestiveness 
will, 1 hope,'promote research, whether or no my own conclusions are 
adopted. 

Is it a pre-historic linguistic remnant, throwing light on the first 
attempts to clothe human speech with primitive sounds, or is it merely 
a special development in the Turanian group oflan^ages, among 
which| like many other unknown languages, it can so conveniently be 
classed, or does the redaction which is possible in it from monosylla¬ 
bles to simple sounds give us the key to many unsuspected relation¬ 
ships with an Aryan prototype ? 

1 will uot attempt to decide these questions, which must be left to 
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further investigation, but I will endeavour to treat my subject from 
the standpoint of a linguist, I must, however, premise that the time 
has long past when even the practical acquisition of a language can be 
considered independently from customs and from the historicRl, reli¬ 
gious, climatic or other circumstances which have originated these cus¬ 
toms, No Grammar should now be jiossibic that does not portray 
in its so-called rules the past and present life of the language or of 
the people that it seeks to represent. 

Vitality must he breathed into the dead-bones of declensions and 
conjugations. Every so-enlled excepuon must be elucidated by i\\e 
custom or linguistic characteristic that can alone explain it. The 
study of langiiage is no longer a mere matter of memory, but must 
become one of judgment and of human as^oclations. Beginning with 
tile most logical and complete InnguugCi the Arabic^ 1 have endeavoured 
to show that tlie tliirty-six biokcn plurals and the apparently 
iiinunierable nieniiings of Arabic words obey Wic laws of the Arab’s 
daily life and of the history and lit,ciary development of that extraor¬ 
dinary people. 

Ending with tlie Khajuna or Burishki of Ilium, I find the same 
law, iniims a written literature, for which I ha\e adapted the Persian 
character as a vehicle fur its traditional songs legends and other folk¬ 
lore. 

The difficulty of learning the woids or laws of speech from savages 
with whose language one is uiinequaiuted, is proverbially great. Even 
the bighly-cultured PauJiC, Mouln or Miinshi fails to give satisfaction 
to the European student, but with barbaiians the obstacles seem almost 
insurmountable. 

As one of the simple elementary rules, I would suggest that the 
traveller among savages should first point to objects in order to learn 
their names, then bring them in connexion with such simple bodily 
wants as can be indicated by gestures. This causes one of the men, if 
there he two, to oider the other to bring this, that or the other, to 
come, to go, &c., which elicits the imperative form.. The reply ordina¬ 
rily gives eiiher a-n affirmative or the first person of an indicative 
present or future. Of course, the same sound or the inflection of 'the 
same word has to be closely followed. Then use yourself the first 
person, which starts conversation and brings out the second person, and 
so forth. 

Applying now this rule to Khajunaj the result at first sight is 
h 
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unsatisfactory. Saji for instance, that you point your finger to an 
object, and that your enquiry is mistaken to be for the native name 
for the finger instead of the object to which you point, you would get 
a sound or combination of sounds whicl^ when referred to another 
bystander, would apparently be at once contradicted. You point to 
your heart and you at once obtain words which sound dissimilar. 
You point to a little girl or to a little boy and you obtain the same 
sound, What is the cause of this? The reply is that in Khajuna 
the pronoun and the noun in all matters affecting a person or that 
affect people in their daily lives are so inseparably connected that 
they have no meaning separately, c.y., As = iny heart, Gos = thy 
heart, Es = his heart, Mos = her heart, Mis = our heart, Mas = your 
heart, Os ^ their heart, but take off the pronomiral sign and the 
sound « which then alone remains means nothing. The same rule 
extends to the prepositions before, after, near, far, &c., which are of 
such assistance in finding out most other languages, but which in 
Khajuna still more perplex the inquirer. Again, this same feature is 
apparent in those verbs of action or condition which affect the human 
being, as most indeed do, and this is further complicated by the cir¬ 
cumstance, whether or no the condition or nclion refers to one or more 
persons, to their relations amongst themselves, and other details into 
which it is impossible to enter within the lime allotted to this com¬ 
munication. For instance, to bring one or more apples in a country 
where fruit is plentiful is very different from bringing bread (ns wheat 
is scarce) or sheep. Again, the right position of the accent or rather 
the intonation which it represents is a matter of extreme importance, 
for, '*ai” means “my daughter,*^ “ai” “my son," “au" " my 
father," and so forth. “ Gus" “thy wife" must be distinguished from 
gfis “a woman," which word is possibly put in the second person 
for women generally, because 1 fear the people of Hunzn have not 
obeyed the injunction “thou shalt not covet iky neighbour's wife," 
and talking of “ wife " they say how is it possible that the word wife 
should exist without it is somebody's wife,or that a head, an arm, an 
eye could exist as such without belonging to a person,r or would they 
8ay> do you mean “ his (dead) bones ” or “ his eye that was ?” A 
further interesting enqniry is afforded by the study of the genders, so 
far as infiections indicate them, for the plurals of many feminine nouns 
are masculine^nd vice veraA, whilst in the verb “tobe" or “to be¬ 
come," as well aa in other numerous verbs, there are different plurab, 
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saji for men, women, animals again subdivided according to sex, and 
for things again subdivided into male or female according to .their 
fancied stronger or weaker uses; the, gun is used by the men 
whilst hunting, and is therefiye masculine, but the metals are feminine, 
because plates and dibhes are made of metal and are in charge of 
the women of the household, just as the clothes are which they sew 
or otherwise manufacture; therefore whenever any particular garment 
is masculine it gives rise to the presumption of its being an article 
imported from another valley, and whenever there is a word denoting 
a thing, condition, or action distinct from their own intramural rela¬ 
tions, it must be one of comparative recent introduction from a foreign 
language, or brought in with the Mahomedau religion which aits so 
loosely on the inhabitants ofHnnza. Twentyyears ago, whenIlearped 
the elements of Khajuna from a son of the Raja of Nagyr, the district 
which confronts liunza across the same river, there were no indige¬ 
nous words used apart from the pronoun, “The ^father’s house ” was 
then like “my father Ais house.” Last year, when I continued the 
study uuder another son of the same Raja, I already found that a num¬ 
ber of indigenous words were being used iu the third person and yet 
distinct from the person, in consequence partly of an ordinary law, but 
chiefly owing to the comparative greater accessibility of Hunza and 
Nagyr to Gilgit and Badakshan travellers, and the consequent greater 
introduction of Persian and Shina words. (Shina is the language of 
Gilgit.) 

As for the change of gender from the singular to the plural it is not 
to be wondered at, for elsewhere also wc may And, that whereas one 
councillor may be a wise old man, a number of them may constitute a 
council of wise or unwise old women. 

Again, what contains something else is feminine, but the thing con¬ 
tained is masculine, e,g.^ arrow is masculine, but the bow on which it 
rests is feminine. You will see before you the prools of the first por¬ 
tion of a work which I am preparing for the Government of India, 
and which might be extended far beyond its present great bulk, were 
the reason given for every grammatical feature. But I will confine 
myself to mentioning some of the most striking characteristics .of this 
singular language, so far as it may subserve comparative purposes; e.p .9 
the sound “ a ” represents the ego or self, and in nouns is the sound 
used for the relationship implied in “ my father,” ** my daughter,’^ 
“ my sister,’* “ my brother,” my husband,” “ my son,” “ my mother,” 
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**niy son-in-law,” “my daughter-in-law,” *' my nephew,” “my niece,” 
** my wife,” and above all “ my aunt,” which is indeed the same word, 
being really the sister of the mother, and therefore the “elder or 
younger mother” in a tribe in which at#nc time undoubtedly, if also 
not now, all the elder members of the tribe were the fathers and 
mothers of the younger generation. When, therefore, the “Tr ” of 
the tribe or “ taro ” is added to a ” it becomes a plural for fathers* 
mothers, sisters, something like the German “ Geschwister,” therefore 
it is just as if we were to say that the “ ter” or “ther” in father, 
brother, mother, sister showed the iiibc, and this is further borne out 
by the fact that “mo,” the first syllahle iu “mother,” is the sign 
for the feminine throughout the Khajuna language, lor it contains the 
“a” or self, in other words “mother,” “ mater,” would mean “the 
female that contained me and hdongs to mv tnhe.” 

‘*G” or “K” the guttuial is the j];ui‘i:hng .soniul of the child to 
represent the not self, “ non ego,” or the one that is In ought iu relation- 
sbip to it, and therefore hiands for the second pcM^'^ou oi for every rela¬ 
tion ill uhicli a person must be connected mth auothoi person, whether 
in being killed or kissed. 

The contemptuous “i” or “e” Is for third persons. “ M ” we have 
already said is the sign for the feininine out of winch arises the “ mi ” 
of the plural, plurality being impossible without female aid. 

N” is the sign of the |»ast piirticiple, hut in itself means “to go,” 
and is very much like the vulgar English “ he has been and gone and 
done it” (os—had; nos—having.Iiad) ; or, like the German “go,” 
which is also the sign of the past participle and also means to go, e.//. 
“getrunken,” “gegessen,” '‘gone and drunk,” “gone and eaten”; 
“gethau,” “gone and done"; in Klisjuna nishi, neti, nimen. The 
simple inflection of the past pariiciple of “ to go” will show tins : 

1 having gone = n a ? 

Thou having gone = n o ko ? (compare “gu” pronominal prefix 
2nd person), 

.He or it (m) having gone =«- n i? (compare “i” pronominal prefix 
3rd person). 

She or it (f.) having gone = n o mo? (compare “mo” or “mu” 
pronominal prefix 3rd person (/). 

We having gone ^ n i men? (compare “ mi ” pronominal prefix 1st 
person plural). 
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You having gone — n a md. ? (compare “ma” pronominal prefix, 2nd 
person plural)* 

They having gone = n u ? (compare “ u ” pronominal prefix 3rd 

person plural). « 

They {object. /•) having gone == n i ? 

It seems to be clear that “n” represents to “go,” and that the 
inflexions are pronominal affixes corresponding with the pronominal 
prefixes olready mentioned, the letters *’ o, * i and “ a in the 
fiist sjllables of “ noko,” “nomo,” “nimen,” “immn," being e.ssential 
both to make the transition from “n” to “m ” possible, and tn enable 
the two syllables to be pronounced by means of a homogeneous vowel, 
i.p , instead of “ nko,” “ nrno,” which woidd be difficnlt if not im¬ 
possible to pronounce without the insertion of a vowel between the “ n” 
and “ in ” a homogeneous vowel is inserted, and the vowels tlins become 

“ nonio,” and “noko.’’ ^ 

“ Y ” is the sound for “ giving” and you can imagine the ilifficnlty and 

peculiarity of Khajuna, when I iiifoim you that “ itshitshihai,” “he 
IS giving liim,” is derived by logical evolutions from the sound of “yu,” 
“give.” “D” stands generally for a condition in which one is seen, 
struck or otherwise suboidinaie or passive, without there being a 
passive voice, the langoagc always reqiiiiing the agent licing known, and 
having epectal forms for “ they struck me,” “ she strikes them,” “ they 
are teaching us,” “ wc will kill you,” and so forth. 

I will now proceed to quote some of the legends of Ilunzn, which ns 
fairies are still supposed fo preside over its destinies, may he called 
“Fairy-land.” Indeed, Grimm’s Fairy tales have rnanv counterparts 
ill Uardistan. The sacred drum is still struck by invisible hands 
when war is to be declared, and bells ring in the mountain when fairies 
wish to communicate with their favouritie', for is not the King or 
“ Tham” .of Hunza‘‘heaven-horn” (his female ancestor having been 
visited by heaven) ? Ecstatic women still sing the glories of the past, 
recite the events of neighbouring valleys and prophecy the future, 
being thus alike the historians, the newspapers and the oracles of 
Hunza. With one or two quotations from their proverbs and fables, 
I will now conclude my imperfect sketch of a language, the suggestive¬ 
ness of which cannot be overrated, in the hope that I may have 
contributed a mite to the study of Oriental subjects, in which, I trust, 
that the Oriental Institute may not be found unworthy to assist. 

Dr. da Cunha proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Leitner for his 
valuable address. The speaker had an opportunity, years ago, of 
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admiring his deep scholarship and his marrellous facility in speaking 
a number of languages. He had also had occasion to appreciate hia 
learned friend’s benevolence and the cordial interest he took in the 
welfare of this country, and he had ever since followed with a friendly 
concern all his movements initiated in promoting researches in India 
and elsewhere by founding such institutions as the Oriental University 
iii the Punjaub, and the Woking Institute near London. At that late 
hour he could not dilate upon the researches made by Dr. Leitner in 
various fields of knowledge, but reminded the meeting that a term 
which had now become a household word—Kaisar-i-Hind—owed its 
origin to him. In proposing a vote of thanks to such a man, Dr, da 
Cunha said he was simply paying a tribute of homage to his great 
learning. 

Mr. Shankar Fandurung Pandit, in seconding the motion, said, he 
had the honour of meeting Dr. Leitner in the British Museum in the 
year 1874. He had lately visited the Punjnub, where he witnessed 
evidences of the benevolent work which, through the learned Doctor’s 
exertions, was being carried on in that province; and he had heard 
many people speak in terms of gratitude for the services he had 
rendered in that part of the country. He need hardly say that 
the paper he had read was exceedingly interesting, and for it Dr. 
Leitner deserved the warmest thanks of the meeting. If Dr. Leitner’s 
labours were to bring to light any remnants of the lost language of 
the Sc}thians or the Honas, a subject upon the study of which too 
much labour could not be spent, he would be doing a gieat service 
to the cause of antiquarian research. The Scythians and the 
Honas had left indelible marks, during their invasions of India, of 
their institutions, which were very different from the institutions of 
Vedic Aryans. Although some remains of these institutions were still 
extant, they 'were something for them to contemplate upon. There 
was one great thing which the student of ancient India wanted to know, 
and that was, what had become of the language of the Scythians and 
the Shakas, and if the labours of Dr. Leitner cctuld aupply any 
information on this subject, he would have added a grdat deal to tlie 
services which he has already rendered to the country. 

The President, in putting the vote of thanks to the meeting, 
expressed a hope that Dr. Leitner would allow his valuable paper to be 
printed in the Proceedings of the Society and continue to aid it by 
further contributions. 

The vote having been most cordially carried, the meeting dispersed. 
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A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 11th March 1887. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Justice West, President^ in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dr. J. Gerson daCunha read a paper on the marriage of Infanta D. 
Catharina of Portugal with Charles II of Great Britain; Her medals 
and portraits. 

Mr, Forrest rend an English copy of the Secret Treaty referred 
to by Dr, da Cunha, which he had unearthed in the archives 
of the Secretariat, 

The President after a few remarks moved a vote thanks to Dr. da 
Cuuha, which whs carried with acclamation. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 15th April 1887. 

The Hou’blc Mr. Justice West, Prtsidentt in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and Confirmed. 

Dastur Durab Peshotan Snnjana read the first part of a paper on 
‘‘The Alleged practice oi nexuuf-kin or consanguineous marriages in 
ancient Iran.” 

Mr. Justice West, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said they would all agree with him that the paper that had been just 
read was a very important one, and that they were very much indebted 
to Mr. Sanjana for reading it and adding so much to the treasures 
of the Society. He hoped it would be ranked amongst the papers 
which deserved to be printed and enshrined in their records. There 
was a special appropriateness in a Parsec priest bringing forward the 
subject which affected the honour and credit of his race and religion, 
and he could have scarcely imagined that the work could have been 
done with better spirit, greater clearness, and better appreciation of 
the historical and scientific evidentiary method in which to go to work 
upon a task of that particular kind. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 22nd April 1887. 
The Hon’ble Mr, Justice West, Presideniy in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Dastur Dorab Peshotan Sanjana then read the 2ad part of his paper 
on “ The alleged practice of next-of-kin marriages in ancient Iran” in 
proof of the fourth statement “ that a few of the Pahlavi passages 
which are alleged to contain actual references to uext*of-kia marriages 
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do not allude to social realities, but only to supernatural conceptions 
relating to the creation of the first progenitors of mankind/’ 

The President said: 

I cannot pretend to the knowledge of Zend and Pehlavi that would 
enable me to discuss with any profit the proper sense of the much debated 
expression on which Mr. Sanjaiui has expended such close and search¬ 
ing criticism. I will but offer a few remarks on the general aspects of 
the question which he has handled with so much learning and zeal. It 
is evident, on a reference to Herodotus, who is the only one of the Greek 
wi iters quoted to whom I have been able to make a direct reference, 
but equally evident from the uo doubt correct quotations from the other 
Greek authors, that they wrote rather from loose popular stories, 
and with a view to satisfy their reader’s ta^'te for the marvellous 
than from a thorough and critical examination of the subject of 
consanguineous marriages as one of momentous importance. 

Herodotus has been confirmed in so many instances in which it 

9f 

seemed most unlikely that lie has gained and welt deservesjnst confidence 
whenever he relates anything ns within his personal knowledge, but of 
the subject of King Camhyses’ marriage, he must needs have gathered 
his information at second-hand. The other Greek writers hardly profess 
to do more than retail their stories out of a stock gathered with indus¬ 
try no dofibt, but entirely without the control of the critical spirit 
which in modern times we have learned to consider so indispensable. 
Ctesias, who must have known a gieat deal about Persia and its 
people, from original observation, has told so many undoubted false¬ 
hoods, that hU e\idence is unworthy of credit ou any contested point. 
The first sources of European information ou the subject before us are 
thus reraaikably unsatisfactory, yet it is to be feared that it is with 
impressions derived from these sources that the Western scholars have 
approached the Parsee literature. So influenced they may very naturally 
have construed the mysterious and rare praises supposed to involve a 
sanction of incestuous unions in a frame of mind which has led to 
illusions such as the Dastur has insisted on and striven to dispel. 

One would gather from the narrative in Heroi^tus that the 
marriage of Cambyscs was of a kind to startle and shock the sensi¬ 
bilities of his people—else why recount it ? That would indicate very 
probably the survival in the papular legends, drawn from aprc-historic 
time, of some ancient tale of wrong which the popular fancy was 
pleased to annex to a king who bad played so great a part and bad so 
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terrible a historj as Cambyses. In almnat every country one may 
observe a tendency, when some ruler or chief has taken a strong hold 
of the popular imagination, to tack on to his biography any floating 
legend that wants a personal centre that story-tellers and readers can 
clothe with a certain reality. In England the group of legends that 
gathers round the British hero King Arthur, affords an illustration of 
this. Some scholars have assigned a similar origin to the stories of 
Achilles and Odysseus in the two great poems commonly ascribed to 
Homer. At a later time many stray legends went to add to the glory 
of Robin Hood, aud in Ireland still, unowned achievements of daring 
and ferocity are commonly assigned to Cromwell. In Eastern coun¬ 
tries the sovereign and the royal family are looked on—and still more 
were looked on—as standing so entirely apart from the common people 
that any tale of wonder or horror would almost inevitably be connected 
with them. They really do so many things exceeding ordinary experi¬ 
ence, that listeners oC uncritical character, not knovring where to draw 
the line, would accept without question statements of other things quile 
incredible or even unnatural. 

It must be admitted, too, that these Eastern monarchs and royal 
families might easily learn in ancient times, as they have in modern times, 
to think there was something sacred about their persons which made 
ordinary offences no sins in them. A course of adulation and supe¬ 
riority to legal coercion readily breed a contempt of moral restraints. 
It commonly produces an inordinate pride. We might thus have a 
Persian prince indulging in unions like the king of Egypt and the 
Incas of Peru, which would after all be only in them the practice, or 
the casual excesses^ of tyrants besotted with despotic power. Ger¬ 
many in the last century was full of royal foulness, which yet stood 
quite apart from the general life of the people. Unbridled lust dis¬ 
turbs the reason almost more than any other passion. History 
abounds in instances of it, and if Persian despots and their children 
were sometimes incestuous in thefr moral delirium we should not be 
justified in reasoning from such instances to any custom of the people. 
The stories rather imply that these excesses were startling, and pro¬ 
bably revolting, as were the tales at One time current about Jatnes the 
Sikth of Scotland and First of England. 

If one applies to the narratives of the Greek writers the tests by 
which one would pronounce on the guilt or innocence of an accused, 
it may, I think, safely bt said, the evidence is insufficient. It would 
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« then earely be wrong to convict an otherwise highly moral nation, 
endowed with fine sensibilities^ of a revolting practice^ on testimony on 
which one would not condemn a pick-pocket. 

It is very likely, indeed, that the ancient Persians, like other na¬ 
tions, before their emergence from the savage state, looked without 
disfavour on connexions that we now cannot think of without a shudder. 
The prevalence of family polyandry is as well authenticated as any 
fact in Anthropology. The ancient Britons had one or more wives for 
a group of brothers, so had the Spartans, A similar arrangement 
prevails among some of the Himalayan tribes, and traces of it are to 
be found in the Hindu law literature. The children in such cases are 
formally attributed to the eldest brother. A (communal system under 
which all the females were common to the tribe seems in many 
cases to have preceded the family polyandry on the arrangements 
that we may see still amongst the Nairs. Where such a system 
prevailed it would very often be impossible to say whether a young 
woman about to be taken by a young man was or was not his sister. If 
she had been born of a different mother she could not be more than his 
half-sister, and as civilization advanced and the family was founded on 
the basis of single known paternity, the half-sister in Greece continued 
to be regarded as a proper spouse for her half-brothers. A marriage of 
such persons furthered the policy of the Greek statesmen by keeping 
the family estates together. Amongst the Jews also, who, as we know, 
recognized the levirate, which the Hindus first commanded and after* 
wards condemned, union with a half-sister by a different mother must 
have been recognized as allowable, at any rate by dispensation from 
the chief in David’s time. This is evident from the story of Amnon 
and Tamar; and we may gather that the practice had once been 
common. In the Polynesian Islands there are tribes of which all the 
women are common to all the men of other particular tribes. When 
the children, as commonly, take their classification from the mother it 
is obvious that consanguineous unions most be frequent. They seem 
even to be regarded in some eases as connected with retigijoas needs* 
sineeat certain festivals all restraints on licentiousnessare^ataside even 
amongst males and females of the same family who do not ordinarily 
even speak to each other. There seems to be eveiywhere tendency to 
connect sexual anomalies with the mysteries of rdigioD, and with 
persons of extraordinary national importance. The account given of 
the parentage of Moses, if taken literally, makes him the offspring of a 
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nephew and aa aunt. Bein^ who are so highly exalted are supposed 
to be quite beyond the ordinary standards. 

Both these sources of legends msy have been in operation in ancient 
Persia, as it was known, and but superficially known, to the Greeks. 
There too, no doubt, as elsewhere, the transition from female to male 
gentileship was attended with a period of great confusion. A similar 
change took place, it seems, amongst the Hindus at a very early time; 
and in Greece Orostes is almost inclined to insist that he was not related 
to his own mother. As one set of relationships took the place of 
another, many apparently strange connections would be formed which 
yet would not really be incestuous when properly understood. Lan¬ 
guage would adapt itself, as we sec in fact it did, but imperfectly, to the 
change of the family system. The Greeks probably knew Persian very 
imperfectly. In this country the young civilian is continually puzsled by 
finding words of relationship received in a much wider sense than their 
usual English equivalents, and the Greeks may Well have found equal 
difficulty in catching the precise sense of Persian terms of relationship in 
the tales that were told to them. Their own sy«item would make them 
take some narratives as quite rational, which to us are revolting: in 
other cases the strangeness of the story told of a king or prince would 
prevent a critical examination of the terms employed. It would be 
welcome just in proportion as it was outrageous. 

It seems likely that such considerations as these may not have been 
allowed due weight by European scholars in their interpretation of the 
few passages in which an ambiguous phrase seems to countenance the 
notion that incest is recommended, 1 venture to suggest, as I hare 
been able to do in my conversation with my learned friend, Mr. Sanjana, 
that a sense akin to that of svayamdatha in Sanskrit—an idea of 
self-devotion, varying according to the context in its precise intention, 
—'Would satisfy the exigencies of all or nearly all the doubtful passages. 
This, however, is no more than a speculation: I cannot judge its 
worth. I can only thank Mr. Sanjana on behalf of the Society, and 
most sincerely, for the very valuable addition he has contributed to our 
transactions. I trust it will form a new starting-point in history and 
criticism by the views it presents to European acholsrs. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 15th July, the 
Hoo’ble Mr. Justice B. 'West, President^ in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

l)r. Gerson da Cnnba read his paper, Gontrihutioni to Oriental 
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KtnniBTnatics, Part I,, Gold Coins of the Mongol Dynasty of Persia,’* 
which was illustrated with specimens from his cabinet. The following 
is an abstract of the paper -In 1834^ he said, the publication of two 
works, the Hisioire des MongolSt by the Baron O’Ohsson, and De 
Chulagidarum Commentatioaea duae^ by von Fraehin, first revealed to 
Europe the history of that nation of couquernrsi who^ in the 13tb 
e^utur]/ of our era, issuing from the steppes of Tartary, overran 
almost the whole of the continent of Asia, and, entering Moscow and 
Novgorod, penetrated to Hungary* Until then what little was known 
about them was made up of some marvellous legends and spurious 
documents. He then explained the various debignatioos hy which the 
line of these mediaeval Asiatic despots is known. It was said that the 
tribes who owned the sovereignty of Yihsugei numbered only 40,000 
tents, yet was upon this foundation that Yissugei’s son Jingis 
Khan—jJafm foriia filiua fortior —built up in twenty years the 
widest empire the world has ever seen.** This v^st empire was, at 
the death of this Eastern Alexander, divided into four monarchies, 
one of which was the line of Tului, whose sou Ilulagu iniaded 
Baghdad and murdered the Supreme Pontiff of the Muslim El-Vlus- 
taasim, the last of the Abbaside Khalifs. He then founded the Persian 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, which dated from 1256 A.D., and 
whose gold coinage he proposed to describe. The gold coins of the 
Mongols of Persia were very rare. Von Frnohn described four, and 
De Saulcy two, from the Cabinet du Rn% in Paris. As it might not be 
generally known who these two great nuthorson nnmUmntics were, ex¬ 
tracts were quoted from Fraehn’s Leben by Professor. Dorn of St. 
Petersburg, and from Frochner about De Saulcy in the Annuaire de la 
SociAti FTan(}aiae de Numiamatique et d'ArckMorjie, and it was as¬ 
certained that, with all their researches and diplomatic criticism, after 
exploring all tbs private and national collections within their reach, 
they hnd not succeeded in bringing to light more than six gold coins 
of the Persian Mongols. With regard to De Saulcy, he particularly 
di^w the attention of his audience to the following eulogy by Lane- 
Poole, dedicated to bis memory." Coins,** he wrote, "havp been used as 
helps by archseologists, but the great numismatist, who could master 
the richest provinces of the East or the West, or even both, and 
dignify his science as no longer servile but masterly, is ofoar contem* 
poraries. Such was De Saulcy, who has bat lately left us to lament 
how milch remained untold by a mind signally fruitful in giving forth 
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its manifold treasures/^ De Saalcj died in 1880, and both he and , 
Ton Fraehq, by their scientific discipline and oritical method of 
investigation, were considered the masters and leaders of Oriental 
nmnismatists, from the great value or imperishable character of the 
works they had left behind. He would also add the following about D. 
Saulcy from the pen of another accomplished numismatist, Froehner. 

** A r a numismatique, k T arch^ologie/’ he said, “ il a rendn des ser¬ 
vices enormes. Son ambition dtait de frayer de rontes noarelles ; il 
laissait k d’autres le soin de les aplanir ct de lea tirer au cordcau. 
Partout oil il voyait une lumi^re au loin, lumibre ou feu foHet, il y 
allait par Ic chcmin le plus court pour allumer son flambeau/’ Pie- 
traszeuski in his Numi Mohamedanit admirably illustrated by Sawas- 
zkiewicz in his Le Gdnie de rOnent, produced a single gold piece of 
this series, while the Catalogue of Oriental coins in the British Museum^ 
the most complete work of its kind, both in copiousness of examples 
and in being later in date, published only six yea^s ago, contains only 
thirteen coins. Thus there were altogether twettty gold coins of the 
Mongols, whose seventeen sovereigns reigned for nearly ninety years, 
from 1256 to 1344 A.D., hitherto catalogued and published. With 
regard to these seventeen princes, although the early Ilkhans showed a 
praiseworthy desire to emulate the examples of the old rulers of Persia 
in the encouragement of science and letters, some of them, such as 
Ghazan Kh4n, being themselves accomplished artists and men of letters, 
the later rulers were, however, reduced to the condition of roie fainSante 
or puppet sovereigns set up by rival Amirs. But to return to the coins, 
Dr.daCunha said, it being e\'ident that the gold coinage of the Persian 
Mongols hitherto known was confined to only twenty pieces, it might 
appear presumptuous on his part to choose this topic for his contribu* 
tions to Oriental numismatics, a subject apparently so banen in results. 
But bis cabinet contained forty of these coins, almost all of them 
inedited, and some perhaps unique* To allay the anxiety all collectors 
felt for the character of the examples, he could guarantee their genuine- 
nesss or insure the authenticity of these metallic historical document, 
This was the reason why he had taken the liberty to bring them before 
this learned Society and, through it, before the numismatic wurld. jEIe 
would, in short, parody the words and sentiments of De Saulcy 
when addressing his letter on Mongol cmns to Reinaud, and request 
them to grant a favourable reception to the humble tribute of these 
his gleanings in a field where the crop bad already been so well bar- 
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vestedi or to use De Saulcy’s words, humble hommage des tpis 
perdus qu’il m’a ^te permia de glaner apr^a une luoisson ai bien faite!' 
Dr. Da 'Cunba thought that collectors would, perhaps, wish to learn 
how he succeeded in securing such a large suite of rare and, perhaps, 
unique coins in this, as in other scries to be subsequently described. 
^e said his residence in Bombay, the modem emporium of trade for 
Asiatic countries,—Japan, China, Central Asia, Persia, Asia Minor, and 
even Sgypt, the rise in the value of gold within the last decade from 
35 to 40 per cent, causing its afflux here tor the present, and his 
cosmopolitan profession bringing him into contact with Arabs and 
Jews, Persians and Afghans, bullion dealers and other traders,—secured 
him the chance of saving these precious relics, by paying sometimes 
a considerable premium above the market vuhie of the metal, trom the 
drucible; for it had always been the habit of these merchants to 
consign such valuable coins to tlie melting-pot, their final destination. 
He said that he might also be permitted to explain, what otherwise 
might appear literary egotism, that quotations from foreign languages 
instead of their renderings into English, evinces the international 
character of this essay; for although he had the honour to address a 
few English and Indian members of this learned Society, it was 
through them, as he said before, that he was actually addressing a 
much larger body of numismatists abroad, who would prefer to read 
the quotations in the original, and which formed an important element 
in the retrospective view of the subject. Before closing these prefatory 
remarks and entering on the description of coins. Dr. Oa Cunha said 
that it was necessary to reiterate the fact, that while von Fraehn's 
four coins were issued by one prince, the two coins of DeSaulcy by 
another prince, the single piece of Fietraszeuski by a third, and the 
thirteen coins -in the British Museum were struck by only three 
princes^ vis., 6h£z4a, Uljaitu and Aboo Sa*eed, his forty pieces 
were issued by nine princes, beginning with the founder Htilagu and 
ending with the fourteenth prince of the line, Suleyman, which was as 
complete a series as has hitherto been possible for any ohe to collect. 
The coins were then described; their legends, both in Arabic and in 
Mongol languages and characters, deciphered, and their import 
discussed,—^thua contributing many new facts to the historical elucida¬ 
tion of this renowned line of Asiatic rulers.* 


^ Dr. DaOmiba's paper win appear in the next nnmber.—Ed. 
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After a few remarks the President tendered to Dr. Da Ctinha the 
thanks of the Society for his very important paper. 

The Honorary Secretary made a short statement with regard to a 
new cave at Elephanta which had been discovered and excavated 
“ under the Society’s auspices.'’ The attention of the late (Curator 
of the caves, Mr. Walsh, was attracted by fragments of sculpture 
found hy him lying in different parts of the island and not having any 
apparent connection with the great cave. He saw reason to believe 
that, in addition to the two small chambers at the back of the hill, 
which were cleared out many years ago, there was a third completely 
filled up with rubbish and the falling earth. His representations to 
the Society were backed up by Mr. Fleet, Dr. Bhandarkar, the 
Honorary Secretary, and Professor Darmesteter. 

This last distinguished savant visited the place along with the 
Honorary Secretary and Mr. Walsh, and was satisfied that Mr. Walsh 
had really made an important discovery. Government kindly put at 
the disposal of the Society a sum of Rs. 500 for purposes of excava¬ 
tions, and a third cave had been laid bare for the Society by Captain 
Dixon, of the Harbour Defences. The cave exactly resembled the 
two already opened, and nothing was discovered in it except an 
earthen pot. A low frieze over the entrance had been much damaged. 
While the new cave, therefore, might perhaps not add to the scanty 
information available with regard to the island and its caves, its 
discovery, the Honorary Secretary urged, famished good reason why 
Government and the Society should not despair of eventually clearing 
up by fresh excavations the mystery which still surrounded the 
subject. 

The following gentlemen have lately been elected members of the 
Society :—Surgeon.Miyor J. Arnott, Professor J. Oliver, Dr. D. A. 
DeMonte, Major-General J. H. White, Brigade.8urge on F. S. 
TambttU, Messrs. H. Q. Gkll and A. W. Crawley-Boevey. 
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Abkari Department, Administration Report, 1884-85. By the Bombay 
GoTemmeut. 

Account of a Trip to Mount Eilo on the Northern Frontier of the 
Gaclabursi Country. By Captain J. S, King. By the Bombay 
Government. 

Administration Report, Bengal, 1884-85. By the Government of 
Bengal. 

Administration Report, Bombay Presidency, 1884-85. By the Bom¬ 
bay Government. 

Administration Report, Forest Department, Madras Presidency^ 
1884-85. By the Bombay Government. 

Administration Report, H. H. the Nizam's Dominions, 1884-85. By 
H. H. the Nizam’s Government. 

Administration Report, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 1884-85. By 
the Resident, H. A. Districts. 

Administration Report, Madras, 1884-85, By the Madras Government. 

Administration Report, Meteorological Department, Government of 
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Administration Report, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 1884-85. By 
the Government N.-W. Provinces. 

Administration Report of Military Works, P. W. Department,. 
Bombay Presidency, 1884-85. By the Bombay Government, 

Administration' Report of the Madras Oovernment Central Museum, 
1884-85, By the Government o£ Madras, 

Administration Report, P. W, Department, Bombay Presidency, 1886. 
By the Bombay Government, 

Administration Report, Panjab and its Dependencies, 188^85. By the 
Pnsgab Government, 

A^buniatration Report, Railways in India, 1885-86. By the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Admioistratbn Report, Registration Department, Punjab, 1884-85. 
By tibe Panjab Government. 
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